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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Senate Tariff bill, reported last week, re- 
duces the National revenues $75,000,000, and 
therefore goes quite as far as the Mills bill in pre- 
venting the continued accumulation of an extrava- 
gance and corruption breeding surplus. The issue 
between the parties is now not whether, but how, the 
National taxes shall be reduced. Two-thirds of the 
reductions effected by the Senate bill are upon two 
articles, sugar and tobacco. The protective tariff 
upon sugar is reduced one-half, and the internal 
revenue taxes on tobacco are substantially done away 
with, only those upon the manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes being retained, and these only in part. The 
present revenue from tobacco is $30,000,000, and 
the Senate bill contemplates a reduction of $24,000,- 
000. The contemplated reduction upon sugar is 
$27,750,000. The Senate bill further provides that 
alcohol intended for the arts shall be untaxed, thus 
making an estimated reduction of $7,000,000. 
Numerous additions are made to the free list, but, 
with the exception of opium, jute, and feathers, they 
are by no means important. The placing of opium 
upon the free list is accompanied by a prohibition 
of the importation of opium to be used for smoking. 
The total revenue now derived from the articles 
added to the free list is $6,500,000. Some of these 
articles, notably jute, are produced in America, but 
not to any great extent. The reduction effected 
by the Senate bill upon all other articles is estimated 
at $8,000,000. The duties on earthenware and on 
most iron manufactures are slightly reduced. Those 
upon cotton remain practically the same, and those 
upon woolen goods, which were decreased $12,000,- 
000 by the Mills bill, are somewhat inereased. Just 
to what many of the duties have been changed it 
is difficult to say. In the Mills bill specific duties were 
frequently changed to ad valorem ; in the Senate 
bill ad valorem duties are often changed to specific. 
Specific duties may be collected with less fraud than 
ad valorem duties ; but they place a much higher tax 
upon cheap goods than upon dear. It may therefore 
be said that specific duties are honest but not just, 
while ad valorem duties are just but not honest. 
Aside from the difference in the tobacco and _ whis- 
ky schedules, the chief point of contrast vetween 
the House and Senate bills is in their respective 
attitude toward raw materials. The Senate bill 
retains the present duties on lumber, copper, and 
hemp, and raises those upon wool, while the Mills 
bill places all these articles on the free list. Taken 
as a whole, the Senate bill is more nearly in harmony 
with the earlier tariff declarations of the Republican 
party, as expressed by President Arthur and by the 
report of the Tariff Commission of 1882, than with 
the platform of 1888. Whether the remainder of 
the campaign will be conducted upon the lines laid 
down in this bill or those marked out in the plat- 


form remains to be seen. 
* * 


In giving a brief summary of Mr. Blaine’s his- 
torical indictment of free trade we said that it 
merited a careful consideration and reply. That 
consideration and reply have not been denied. Some 
of Mr. Blaine’s statements of facts have been ques- 
tioned by his critics, and nearly all his conclusions 
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are declared illogical. Mr. Blaine attributes the 
panic of 1837 to the tariff bill of 1852. His erities 
reply that the tariff bill of 1832 is known in history 
as Henry Clay’s tariff; that it was not a free trade 
measure ; and that the panic of 1837 was due, not to 
that tariff, but to a period of high speculation which 
immediately preceded the panic. The panic of 
1857, which Mr. Blaine attributes to the tariff of 
1846, eleven years later, his critics also attribute to 
other causes, especially overspeculation and bad 
financiering, and declare that the history of his 
speech in relation to this period contradicts the his 
tory of his book. Finally, they all call attention to 
the panic of 1873, to which Mr. Blaine did not ad- 
vert, and which occurred under a high tariff. The 
reader who is interested to follow this discussion 
more fully will find the Democratie view clearly 
stated in the speech of Mayor Chapin, of Brooklyn, 
last Friday night at the Academy of Music. 
* * 
* 

The great mass-meeting held in Cooper Union 
last Thursday night to renominate Mayor Hewitt 
marked a breaking down of party lines in munici- 
pal politics which a few years ago would have 
seemed incredible. Almost all of the speakers, and 
fully half of the long list. of vice-presidents, were 
lifelong Republicans who in the present National 
campaign are unflinching in their devotion to their 
party. The resolutions which were adopted ex- 
pressed the unanimous thought of the meeting—a 
thought so obvious that it should not have required 
years of municipal misgovernment to impress 
upon thoughtful people—namely, that the im- 
portant questions of local government are entirely 
distinct from the important questions of National 
government. What the city demands in its Mayor is, 
not an able representative of high tariff or low tariff, 
but a man who can be relied upon to see “that the 
public money is not squandered ; that public health is 
not endangered ; that public institutions are not per- 
verted from their proper work ; that crime is pre- 
vented and punished; and that public property, 
streets, parks, and public works are provided at the 
least expense’ and intrusted to men of business in- 
tegrity, irrespective of party allegiance. ‘That Mr. 
Hewitt is such a man is admitted on all hands, 
and his. ability, courage, and honesty are most 
warmly admired by those who have been most 
grieved by the mistakes to which his partisanship 
has driven him in matters unconnected with his 
duties as Mayor. The County Democracy, one of 
the two factions into which the Democracy are 
divided in this city, have also renominated Mr. 
Hewitt, who thus comes before the people of this 
city with the moral support of its best citizens and 
that of a thoroughly organized political machine, a 
factor which past elections have shown to be indis- 
pensable to political success. Tammany, on the 
other hand, has put in nomination a man whose 
election would give Tammany the control of the 
city government ; for under the new law that con- 
trol is largely vested in the Mayor, as it should be. 
The plain duty of the Republican party in such a 
crisis is to join with the citizens and the County 
Democracy in the endeavor to give the city a good 
government under a Mayor of proved honesty and 
ability. And though we can hardly hope that the 
men who manage primaries and determine nom- 
inations will take this view of the case, we hope that 
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enough of Republicans at the polls will take this 
larger view to secure Mr. Hewitt’s re-election by an 
overwhelming majority. His defeat by any purely 
party candidate would be a calamity, not only to the 
city, but to the cause of municipal reform through- 
out the country. 

The same night that the citizens’ meeting was 
held for the purpose of nominating Mr. Hewitt» 
another, reported on another page, showed a similar 
breaking down of party lines, though this was the 
only similarity between the two. The mass-meeting 
of the Personal Liberty League resolved, amid 
great enthusiasm, that all friends of open saloons 
on Sunday, whether Republicans or Democrats in 
the National election, should in the State election 
vote for the friends of the saloon. This surely 
ought to be sufficient notice to all friends of the 
Sabbath, of law and order, of temperance in any 
phase or form of it, to unite their forces against - 
Mr. Hill and the political elements at his back. 
There is no reason why the State and the National 
ticket should be conjoined in’such an election; 
there is no reason why a Democrat should vote for 
Mr. Hill for Governor because he is going to vote 
for Mr. Cleveland for President; there is no kin- 
ship or connection between the ideas of tariff — 
reform and unrestricted liquor traffic. Mr. Warner 
Miller is making an earnest and vigorous temper- 
ance campaign. He is building his own platform 
and his own defense of the declarations of the poli- 
ticians of his own party. It is safe to assume that 
liquor men of Republican affiliations will vote 
against him. They should be more than balanced 
by the conjoined vote of all men of every party 
who believe in restricting the liquor traffic, preserv- 
ing the Sabbath, maintaining law and order. In 
such a crisis as the present a vote for the Prohibit- 
ory candidate for Governor is worse than thrown 
away. It is half a vote for open saloons. No one 
entertains the remotest expectation of electing the 
Prohibitory ticket. 


* * 


We call the special attention of our readers to 
an interesting letter from a special correspondent 
on our Temperance page, giving an account of the 
process by which Cambridge, Mass., has been redeem 
ed from the clutch of the liquor power. The story is 
interesting, but it is also exceedingly profitable. It 
points a moral to which temperance workers in this 
country need to give special and continuous atten- 
tion. Dropping a ballot in a ballot-box for a law, 
or even an officer to enforce it, will not close the — 
saloon. The vested interests fighting for protec- 
tion and for very existence, banded together, sup- 
ported by greed, by appetite, and by all the forces 
of political corruption, cannot be filliped out of the 
field by a ballot on election morning. We need in 
this country, doubtless, better laws; but we need 
still more better enforcement of the laws we have. 
The united, persistent, continuous, and vigorous 
endeavors of temperance men, sufficiently in earnest 
to give time and thought as well as money to the 
cause, are always more than a match for the saloon. 
What the people of Cambridge have done the peo- 
ple in every other community can do if they will 
act upon the same principles, if they will put force 
into their campaign, and then unite in a common 
action of their forces. 
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The London “Spectator,” in reviewing Senator 
Sherman’s speech in favor of Canadian reciprocity 
and future annexation, restates with clearness Eng- 
land’s attitude toward its colony. It is that Cana- 
da is absolutely free to dispose of her own destinies 
as she chooses. ‘Great Britain is as little inclined 
to coerce her as the American Union is, and has 
decidedly less power of doing it.” After comment- 
ing upon the position which would be given to the 
American Republic in case the proposed «inion 
were consummated, the “Spectator ”’ expresses the 
belief that an independent Canadian Republic will 
appeal more strongly to the Canadian imagination 
than the commercial privileges of union and the 
desire to become a part of the greatest and most 
influential nation of the world. For such, indeed, 
would be the position of a united America. The 
new report of the Commissioners sent by the Cana- 
dian Government to explore the Great Mackenzie 
basin, a region stretching from Hudson Bay to the 
Rocky Mountains, shows that this hitherto neglected 
territory possesses inexhaustible natural resources. 
Of its whole area, 656,000 square miles (a tract six- 
teen times as large as Ohio) are reported suitable 
for the growth of potatoes, nearly as much for bar- 
ley, half as much for wheat, while the pastoral 
country is set down as 860,000 square miles. Rich 
mineral deposits have been found, and, most impor- 
tant of all, a vast petroleum area has been discovered, 
which is said to be capable of supplying the world 
with the fuel of the future. These resources, whose 
possession would add so enormously to the wealth 
of America, cannot be developed without American 
capital and American markets. In the event of 
union, Canada would furnish the cheap raw materi- 
als, and America would furnish the great aggrega- 
tion of cheap capital and the commercial facilities 
which make manufacturing upon a great scale pos- 
sible and profitable. The favoring of freedom of 
trade with Canada may seem inconsistent with the 
theory of protection, yet Senator Sherman is right 
in regarding it as the best means toward estab- 
lishing our manufacturing supremacy. 

* * 
* 

The question of Chinese immigration has found 
its latest field for troublesome discussion in Cuba. 
In the budget of the Spanish Minister for the Col- 
onies, as presented to the Cortes, was an item 
providing for the immigration of 300,000 Chinamen 
into Cuba. The proposal was vehemently opposed 
by most of the Cuban deputies, some of them own- 
ers of sugar plantations, and so in a position to 
speak intelligently about the alleged urgent need of 
more laborers in the island. They pointed to the 
last year’s production of sugar, the greatest on 
record, as proof that the supply of labor could not 
be so limited as had been asserted. They also tes- 
tified to the general willingness of the negroes to 
work since their enfranchisement, as likewise to 
their increased efficiency. The fact, too, that there 
has been a considerable emigration of negroes from 
Cuba to other parts of the West Indies, points to a 
sufficient supply of labor in the home market. As 
the Spanish colonies are governed in the most auto- 
cratic fashion, scarcely a feature of autonomy being 
granted them, the decision of the question rests, of 
course, entirely with the Spanish Ministry. They 
were so far moved by the protests and representa- 
tions of the Cuban deputies as to modify their 
proposition in a rather ambiguous way. In place 
of a specific mention of Chinese immigration, they 
propose an appropriation for immigration in har- 
mony with the economic needs of Cuba. This may 
still mean the coming of the Chinese, and the 
Cubans appear to think it does. Their own im- 
pulse would undoubtedly be to deal as summarily 
with the affair as Australia; but Australia and 
Cuba are different colonies. 


We gave last week an outline of Major Powell’s 
plan to redeem by irrigation immense tracts of un- 
productive country in the West. Inthis connection 


the irrigation report of the Egyptian Public Works 
Department is extremely interesting, since that 
country is really the creation of a system, both 
natural and artificial, of irrigation. Taking the 
hint from nature, Egypt has endeavored by engi- 
neering to extend the benefits of irrigation and to 
reclaim lands not reached by the Nile in its yearly 
overflow. The great weir across the Nile, con- 
structed many years ago by French engineers, has 
been strengthened and utilized, and the Tewfiki 
Canal, running from the apex of the Delta eastward 
to the sea, has been so far advanced that it will be 
finished during the present year. There isa project 
for a still greater work of engineering, which will 
provide for a storage of the Nile overflow in an 
immense reservoir of more than 250 square miles ; 
from which, it is estimated, water would flow, with- 
out pumping, for a hundred days, equivalent in 
mass to the average discharge of the Nile from 
March to July. If this scheme can be carried out, 
the summer irrigation of Egypt will be doubled. 
There seems to be solid basis of fact for the state- 
ment that there is no longer any question in engi- 
neering but the question of money; furnish that 
and there are no obstacles which cannot be over- 
come. 

President Diaz takes a hopeful view of affairs in 
Mexico. In his annual message to the fourteenth 
Mexican Congress, which opened its first session on 
the 16th day of last month, after enumerating vari- 
ous evidences of prosperity, he discusses at some 
length the financial situation, and succeeds in infus- 
ing a very cheerful tone into his comments and 
prophecies. His generalizations, however, are nota- 
bly in advance of his figures, which are few and 
farfrom conclusive. In the most hopeful view of 
the case there will still be a considerable deficit in 
the national income during the current year; to off- 
set this discouraging fact it ought to be noted there 
has been so far a gain in the revenue over last year. 
The message declares that in order to obviate the 
recurring difficulties with this country growing out 
of the altercations of drovers on the frontier, a con- 
vention has been signed at Washington. The 
message also recommends such an amendment of 
the extradition treaty as will facilitate the punish- 
ment of crimes committed on the border. 

* * 
* 

The world seems to be passing through one of 
those reactionary periods wh ch at intervals inter- 
rupt a general progressive movement. Restrictions 
on commerce and immigration which are in essence 
foreign to the modern spirit and out of line with the 
general tendency of the civilized world are just now 
being imposed in many directions. In this country 
we have excluded the Chinese, and there is s@ious 
talk of further measures looking to the restriction 
of immigration from other quarters. In Russia and 
Germany the antagonism to the Jews during the 
past few years has been pronounced and violent; in 
Alsace and Lorraine the most irksome and annoying 
conditions are imposed upon foreigners, and France 
is now falling into line with severe restrictive meas- 
ures. The duties imposed two years ago on agricult- 
ural products have so enhanced the price of bread 
as to produce widespread suffering and consequent 
rioting. When the Municipal Council in Paris, in 
obedience to popular demand, attempted to impose 
a maximum price on bread, the bakers promptly 
declined to furnish bread at a fixed rate, and pro- 
longed rioting was only averted by a temporary 
compromise. A further cause of trouble has been 
the influx into France of laborers from other parts 
of Europe, and in order to spare the French work- 
ingmen and laboring classes generally the competi- 
tion of something like 2,000,000 foreigners resident 
in France, President Carnot has prepared a decree 
intended to restrict foreign immigration of all sorts 
by placing foreigners under a very distasteful and 
annoying system of inspection and espionage. Ap- 
parently the natural movement caused by the open- 


ing up of the world to commerce and travel is to con- 
centrate in the richer countries the surplus popula 
tion of the poorer ones. The next few years, in 
various experiments dealing with this problem, 
will undoubtedly show some very interesting and 
possibly some very startling results. 

One of the most interesting of the modern appli- 
cations of the powers of electricity is its use for light- 
houses and beacons. In some cases it has proved 
entirely unsuited to the purpose. Thus the immense 
iron structure erected at Hell Gate has proved prac- 
tically worthless, and is now, we believe, altogether 
abandoned, the reason being that the heavy shadows 
accompanying the electric light more than neutral- 
ized the illumination of the light itself. We notice 
also that some complaint has been made lately of 
the bewildering effect of the beautiful arc of electric 
lights on the Brooklyn Bridge. But where the ob- 
ject is simply to throw the strongest possible light 
for the greatest possible distance the electric light 
has already proven signally efficient, and its use will 
doubtless be extended. The other day, the English 
papers report, the most brilliant artificial light 
that has ever been displayed was put into operation 
in the recently completed St. Catherine’s Light- 
house at the southern extremity of the Isle of — 
Wight. It has the wonderful illuminating power of 
700,000 candles. Some idea of its brilliance is 
afforded by the fact that the lantern it replaces 
—and which was in the days gone by considered a 
powerful light—was of only 730 candle-power. “ It 
is curious to reflect,” says the “Spectator,” “that 
this mighty danger-signal is the direct and legiti- 
mate descendant of the beacon on the hill-top, and 
has its successive stages of development in the cradle 
of live coals on the watch-tower, the ‘tallow candles, 
three to the pound,’ of Winstanley’s Eddystone, 
the flat wick lamp, and the comparatively recent 
products of science in the shape of concentric wick- 
lamps, and lenses and paraboloidal reflectors. We 
wonder to-day at such achievements as the new St. 
Catherine’s light. Perhaps, however, our descend- 
ants will illuminate the more frequented sea-routes 
as we light our streets—great buoys, bearing power- 
ful electric lights upon them, might be sown broad- 
east round the coasts, with the electricity they need 
generated by the action of the tides—and will mar- 
vel that we could have been content to let the great 
ships blunder on to the rocks or against each other 


for lack of so simple a precaution.” 


* * 
* 


With the many social questions now calling for 
wise discussion, is it not time that a chair of social 
science was endowed in some of our higher educa- 
tional institutions? The recent Conference of 
Charities and Correction, the Prison Congress, and 
the Social Science Convention, were each occupied 
with the consideration of the most vital topics of 
the times. On their platforms were brought up 
questions concerning which there is a vast amount of 
ignorance or else indifference on the part of our 
educated men. As a consequence we are suffering 
from the lack of leadership in respect to matters 
about which there is the widest public interest. 
How to deal with criminals; how to conduct our 
penal institutions ; what about the administration 
of charity in our great cities; and how to deal with 
the dependent and defective classes, are all ques- 
tion now of the utmost moment. Yet nothing is 
taught as to these practical subjects in our 
colleges or theological seminaries. To politicai 
demagogues and labor association agitators is left 
the discussion of the policy of the State, and 
oftentimes the shaping thereof in respect to these 
social problems. A college president gave it as 
his opinion that no educated man could well afford to 
stay away from all the above-mentioned gatherings 
while President Buckham has publicly urged the 
foundation of a professorship of social science in 
our theological schools. The question hardly needs 
to be argued, for the need of the instruction referred 
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to is self-evident. It rather remains for some one 
- of our prominent universities or divinity schools to 
lead off and arrange at once for a course of lectures 
on such subjects as naturally would come under the 
title of sociology. 

GENERAL News.—The new Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, Melville W. Fuller, 
took the oath of office on Monday. An extended 
strike has been entered into by the employees of the 
Chicago North Side Street and Cable Car Com- 
panies; no serious disturbance has yet occurred ; 
the complaints are chiefly in regard to the length 
and arrangement of the hours of work.——Jackson- 
ville continues to suffer from the yellow fever 
epidemic, though the number of new cases daily has 
diminished a little. Ex-Alderman McQuade, one 
of the convicted “ boodlers,” has been released on 
$20,000 bail, the Court of Appeals having granted 
a new trial on technical points. From China and 
Japan it is reported that terrible storms about the 
beginning of the month caused the loss of many 
thousands of lives and an immense destruction of 
property ; the whole of the new embankment of the 
Yellow River, built this year at a cost of over 
$9,000,000, has been completely swept away. 
The Supreme Court of Utah has entered final judg- 
ment in favor of the United States in its suit to 
dissolve the Mormon Church Corporation and to 
have its property declared escheated to the Govern- 
ment ; over a million dollars’ worth of property is 
in the hands of the receiver. Nearly two hun- 
dred people were injured by the giving way of 
weak timbers at the laying of the corner-stone of 
St. Mary’s Catholic Church at Reading, Pa., on 
Sunday. A new Russian loan of fifteen million 
rubles has been started. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


be is not at all strange that the meeting of the 
American Board last week was marked by a 
lack of enthusiasm and a general condition of de- 
pression. Several causes conspired to produce this 
result. The intense but not altogether healthy ex- 
citement which drew such crowds to Des Moines 
and to Springfield was sure to be followed by a 
reaction. The liberals generally agreed with the 
interpretation of the action at Springfield given by 
The Christian Union. They regarded it as a sub- 
stantial notice that their co-operation in the Board 
was no longer desired, except in contributions, and 
very generally absented themselves. The discon- 
tinuance of the voluntary hospitality to all sorts of 
guests made attendance on the meeting somewhat 
more expensive and somewhat less attractive. The 
political excitements and duties of the hour have 
kept some away. Inspite of some previous rather 
ostentatious exultation over enlarged receipts, the 
fact was only too patent that the Board was not 
retaining the confidence of a united constituency, 
that its contributions were not keeping pace with 
the increased membership of the Congregational 
churches, and that it was neither securing the 
young men and women for the field, nor the money 
from the churches needed to send them. Under these 
circumstances and conditions it is not strange that 
the attendance should have been relatively small, 
and that those who were present should have 
needed the exhortation in the closing exercises not 
to be discouraged. It is the first time within our 
recollection in the history of the Board that such an 
exhortation would not have been singularly out of 
harmony with the spirit of the meeting. 

In our judgment, the men of liberal faith did 
wisely to accept the action at Springfield, and to 
leave the entire responsibility of the future with the 
majority, who by that action had assumed the 
direction and control of the Board. The result 
has justified the Christian wisdom of their course. 
Whether they rightly interpreted the action at 
Springfield as notice to quit we shall not here con- 
sider. We think they may very properly inter- 


pret the action at Cleveland as notice that their 


co-operation will be in the future welcomed. The 
Prudential Committee is not made up of partisans 
of Dr. Alden and his policy ; and although it would 
have been, in our judgment, both wise and right, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the case, to have 
put upon that Committee some such representatives 
of the liberal faith and the large churches of Bos- 
ton and vicinity as Dr. Duryea, Dr. Herrick, 
Dr. McKenzie, or Mr.'Gordon, still we are quite 
ready to concede that it may be legitimately and 
even forcibly contended that such pastors are too 
absorbed with other duties to give to the Prudential 
Committee the necessary time and the regular 
attendance required. In the election of corporate 
members, too, the policy consciously or uncon- 
sciously pursued at Springfield, and sharply criti- 
cised by the secular press at the time, has been re- 
versed, and a reasonable proportion of men of known 
liberal principles have been put upon the Board. 
If a “slate”’ was made up at Boston, it was not 
made up on the principles which have apparently 
governed some previous sessions. It is more prob- 
able that the appointment of committees was kept 
in his own hands by the President, where it prop- 
erly belongs, and that the honor of a judicial repre- 
sentation on the committees is due to the catholic 
and judicial temper of Dr. Storrs this year, as it 
was last year to the judicial temper of Mr. Blatch- 
ford in the constitution of such committees as he had 
the power to appoint. The most significant action of 
the meeting, however, was the appointment of a 
committee of fifteen to consider and report next 
year on the relation of the Board to its supporting 
constituency, and how a closer union may be secured 
between them. So far as we are acquainted with 
the persons named upon this committee, they are 
none of them partisans, none of them representa- 
tives of a faction, all of them men of catholic spirit 
and judicial mind. In short, the indications afforded 
by the reports furnished elsewhere in our columns 
are that the spirit which is to dominate the Board 
in the future is that which Dr. Storrs expressed if 
his brief acceptance of the office of President: 
‘“* My chief desire is to promo‘e in the Board unity 
and prosperity and a speedy faith in Christianity 
abroad through its efforts.” 

We cannot hope that any words of ours will have 
influence with that steadily diminishing number of 
persons who desire to erect the dogma of the decisive 
nature of this life’s probation for all men into the 
front rank of essential articles in an ecumenical 
creed, and to make acceptance of it a condition of 
Christian fellowship at home and missionary ordi- 
nation for service abroad. ‘Those who have con- 
scientiously entertained this conviction, who have 
regarded the larger hope in the efficacy and sweep 
of God’s redeeming love fatal to Christian effort, 
if not to Christian faith, may be expected to 
resist that unity which Dr. Storrs desires to pro- 
mote, and to yield tardily and reluctantly to a 
movement toward catholicity of fellowship, only 
as they are convinced that it cannot be success- 
fully withstood. But we may believe, without 
egotism, that the counsels of The Christian Union 
are not without influence among men of a liberal 
spirit, who count allegiance to Jesus Christ as this 
world’s Saviour, not acceptance of a disputed 
dogma about the possibilities of his saving grace in 
another world, the condition of co-operation in 
Christian work. We advise all such to give a 
hearty and a hopeful support to the administration 
of unity and peace which we believe Dr. Storrs is 
endeavoring, under some peculiar difficulties, to 
inaugurate. They need not wait for any distinct 
and unequivocal utterance from the Board on this sub- 
ject, nor even for any formal reversal of some of 
its mistaken utterances in the past. Young men 
and women who desire to preach Christ to the un- 
saved need not, in our judgment, fear to offer them- 
selves to the Board because they cannot accept Dr. 
Alden’s dogmatic despair, and we hope that they 


will not be detained by such a fear. And those 
who have the heart—as what Christian has not ?—to 
share in the work of sending messengers of life 
across the seas, need not hesitate to send through 
the American Board because the movement inau- 
gurated at Cleveland has not forthwith reached its 
final and inevitable result. What that result will 
be ean hardly by any man of liberal faith and hope 
be doubted. It will be, not, indeed, an ideal or- 
ganization, nor a spirit as catholic nor a basis of 
co-operation as broad as we should like to see, and, 
as we believe, is justified by the precepts of Christ 
and the teachings and example of the Apostles ; but 
we cannot doubt that it will be an organization 
which will in some way reflect the spirit and tem- 
per of the churches whose missionary head and 
voice it is, and a basis of co-operation sufficiently 
broad to allow substantially all Congregationalists to 
join in this work on terms of mutual respect and 
equality of voice and influence. 


AFFAIRS IN GERMANY. . 

HE cordiality with which the Emperor of Ger- 
many has been received in Vienna, and the 
apparently thorough good understanding which exists 
between him and the Emperor of Austria, have 
given Europe a new feeling of assurance in the con- 
tinuance of the present relations between the Great 
Powers. That the young Emperor should have 
made his first visit to St. Petersburg, and that the 
character of his diplomatic suite seemed to indicate 
some purpose to exert a definite diplomatic influ- 
ence, gave rise to disquieting rumors of a possible 
change of relations which might have thrown the 
apple of discord among the armed nations of the 
Continent. If Germany had come once more to an 
understanding with Russia, the present alliance 
between Austria and Italy could hardly have con- 
tinued, nor could Russia and France have remained 
long in their present friendly relations if Russia had 
again fellowshipped with Germany. But the Ger- 
man Emperor has followed his visit to St. Peters- 
burg with a similar visit to Vienna, and those who 
are carefully watching the signs of the times, as 
read in the movements of the heads of the Govern- 
ment, are inclined to the opinion that the visit to 
St. Petersburg was more a matter of courtesy than 
of diplomatic intention, and that the alliances 
remain as they were. It becomes more and more 
clear that the young Emperor intends to be the 
actual as well as the nominal ruler of Germany. 
His speeches make it clear that while Germany 
may have Prime Ministers, it is to have a sovereign 
who wili bear on his own shoulders the responsi- 
bilities and burdens of government. The speech of 
the Emperor’s friend, Count Douglas, delivered at 
Ascherslaben last week, appears to have been a de- 
liberate notification to Germany that henceforth the 
Emperor William, and not Prince Bismarck, will 

shape the policy of the Government. 

Meanwhile the excitement over the publication 
of extracts from diaries of the late Emperor Fred- 
erick shows small signs of abating. 
Geffcken, through whom the extracts were made 
public, has been arrested, but as yet no definite 
measures have been taken toward his formal prose- 
cution. It is said in some quarters that the Pro- 
fessor is insane, and that he is not responsible for 
his action. Now that the text of the Emperor’s 
diary has been published at considerable length, it 
is easy to understand the anger of Bismarck and 
the men who have impressed a distinctively imperial 
policy onGermany. Not only dothe important part 
which the late Emperor played in the establish- 
ment of the Empire, and his sagacity and forethought, - 
become apparent, but the dispassionateness of his 
temper, the liberality of his views, and the nobility 
of his ideal for Germany, are disclosed in all the 
fullness and frankness which a sincere and frank 
man would use in making personal memoranda. 
Thoughtful Germans can hardly contrast the ideal 
of the Emperor Frederick with the actual achieve- 
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ment of Bismarck without a keen sense of what 
was lost by the long-delayed accession to the 
throne of a ruler whose instincts were all for free- 
dom, and who seemed to grasp in such a statesman- 
like spirit the noblest possibilities of his country. 
Bismarck’s services in the consolidation of Germany 
were so many and so great that he can well afford 
to part with the almost exclusive renown which had 
come to him while the people believed that the 
modern German Empire was a creation of his own 
brain. Itwas Bismarck who undermined Austria’s 
position, led her into the Schleswig-Holstein war, 
disconnected one by one with infinite patience and 
tact the strong ties which united her with her 
German allies, and finally led her into the 
terrible blunder of a war with Prussia, in 
which the fruit of years of diplomatic schem- 
ing was plucked on the field of battle. Bismarck 
does not seem, however, to have realized the 
strength of the racial German sentiment among the 
southern members of the German Confederation, 
and it is at this point that the difference of opinion 
between himself and the Crown Prince Frederick 
arose. The Crown Prince understood the temper 
of the Southern German people, and believed that 
the former allies of Austria were ready to accept 
the leadership of Prussia. He criticised, therefore, 
the Fabian policy of Bismarck, and urged more 


aggressive and immediate measures. ‘The Crown 


Prince believed that the time was ripe for the 


re-establishment of the German Empire on a broad 
and liberal basis; Bismarck hung back, and there 
was a sharp collision of opinion. When the French 
and German war came to a successful conclusion 
the problem was solved, but not according to the 
generous ideas of the Crown Prince. Just before 
the capitulation of the French, Bismarck confessed 
to the Crown Prince that he had made a mistake in 
not raising the imperial question in 1866. The diary 
is a very important contribution to contemporary 
history, and its full publication will be inevitable. 


& is always impossible to get something for noth- 

ing honestly. It is always impossible to give 
something for nothing beneficently. This is as 
true in other realms as in the commercial. It is 
violated by other methods than those of the gam- 
bler. 

The man who gives a dime or a dollar to a 
beggar for nothing does nothing to alleviate poverty. 
He increases it. This is the lesson which the lag- 
gard-brained world has been so long in learning. 
But we have learned it at last. This lazy kind of 
charity is not charity at all. This careless benevo- 
lence is not benevolence at all. He who makes the 
beggar earn the dime or the dollar, before or after, 
by service first rendered or by industry to be 
awakened and set in motion, does a charity. But 
he who gives and neither demands a compensating 
energy before nor arouses a compensating energy 
after, gives nothing. He has only helped a man to 
violate the universal and inexorable moral law 
against all effort, however disguised, to get some- 
thing for nothing. A young girl is thrown upon 
her own resources by her father’s death. She has 
had an average education; no better and no worse 
than that of a hundred thousand other girls. She 
straightway sits down to write an article—most 
probably a poem—for the press, and hopes to earn 
a livelihood by her pen. Why? Has she any spe- 
cial knowledge to impart? any special experience 
of life to bestow? any fire of genius wherewith to 
enkindle other hearts? Does she possess any 
equipment that fits her to be a teacher of humanity ? 
Not at all. It may seem to be cruel to say so, but 
this is the exact fact. She has nothing to give, and 
yet she expects to get something, and is bitterly 
disappointed when her poem or her school-girl com- 
position comes back “ declined with thanks.” She 
would be indignant if any one were to suggest that she 


is trying to get something for nothing. But what else 
can one say of the transaction if he tells the truth ? 
To be a teacher of men, by prose or verse, requires 
preparation of some sort—knowledge of facts, knowl- 
edge of literary art, power of expression, power of 
feeling—something that makes the would-be teacher 
richer than her desired pupils. But she has noth- 
ing of the sort, and yet expects an audience to pay 
her for ideas no better or other than those they 
already possess. A man in middle life has failed 
in his chosen calling. He has contrived to save a 
little money, and wants to borrow a little more 
from his friends. For what? To go into business. 
He is going to set up a store—grocery, dry goods, 
millinery, what not. But what is a storekeeper ¢ 
A man who aids in the work of bringing demand 
and supply together. I pay him his profit because 
he knows better than I know what I want, or where 
to get it, or how to buy it, or how to bring it to me. 
But does this man know any of these things? Not 
at all. He knows no more of price and qualities of 
sugars, or broadcloths, or calicoes, or bonnets, than 
I know. How then can he expect to sueceed? For 
what does he expect me to pay him a profit? This 
is our old friend, or rather our old enemy, and the 
enemy of all mankind, Something for nothing, in a 
new guise. This man would not expect to make 
broadcloth without knowing how; but he expects 
to sell it without knowing how. But to buy a’ d 
sell goods requires as much and as special knowl- 
edge as to make them. He wants the community 
to give hima livelihood, and he has nothing to give 
the community in return. No wonder that he fails. 
Something for nothing ought to fail. 

Sometimes this spirit gets into the church. The 
minister laments a decaying church, a-diminishing 
congregation, an enfeebled and dull prayer-meet- 
ing, a lessened or tardily paid salary. Ten to one 
it is another case of “Something for nothing.” 
What are you giving to this congregation? What 
do they get when they come to church? What 
that fills them with a better life, or a purpose to 
‘attain it? They are discouraged, and want hope ; 
perplexed, and want light; bedraggled in the mire, 
and want a power of upward flight. If the minis- 
ter can give them that, if they go away from every 
service with a better hope, a clearer faith in God 
and divine principles of righteousness, a cheerier love 
for their fellow-men, they do not stay away. But 
if they come for grain and get only the echo of an 
old flail on old straw, no great wonder if they 
cease tocome. They will not long give something 
for nothing. 

Look around you, and you will find that all the 
men of great success are men who have given 
something for something, and generally good meas- 
ure, heaped up, pressed down, and running over. 
But you see only what they have received, not what 
they have given. And the men who have failed 
deserved to fail, because they have been trying, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to get something for noth- 
ing. And that is never a road to an enduring suc- 
cess. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


RETURN home with a sense of comfortable satisfac- 

tion with the religious methods and the religious 
spirit of my native land. Jennie and I both have a 
great love for the services of the Episcopal Chureh. In 
vacations we are apt to attend the Episcopal service 
from preference. We have done so every Sunday that 
we could during this brief trip. I have not, therefore, 
any prejudice against a modern ritualism which had to 
be overcome in order to come at a reasonably fair im- 
pression as to the religious earnestness and power of the 
services which we attended. But nowhere did they 
strike me as characterized by either the depth of re- 
ligious feeling in the worship, or the vigor of intellectual 
grip on spiritual truth, which characterize the non- 
liturgical services to which I am usually accustomed at 
home. In the Roman Catholic cathedrals in Antwerp, 
Cologne, and Paris there was a noticeable absence of 
seriousness in the worshipers. It was not easy to dis- 
tinguish them from the sight-seers, except by the fact 


the other was staring curiously about the church. In 
Lucerne I had special opportunity to compare the 
Roman Catholic and the Protestant worshipers. For 
one of the churches there belonging to the State was 
given to the two to be shared between them. And at 
the same hour that a Scotch Presbyterian divine was 
conducting worship in the body of the church accord- 
ing to the very simple method of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church, the Roman Catholic worshipers in the 
rear of the same church, and separated from their 
Protestant brethren only by an open screen, were telling 
their beads and reading their breviaries. 1 think no 
critical observer could question that the Protestants 
were far the more serious, earnest, and devotional of the 
two. One Sunday morning we attended service in St. 
Paul’s Church, London. The service was wholly musical, 
and the church was crowded by a throng which filled 
it back to the very doors. The service was musically 
fine ; but to me the whole appearance was of a great 
congregation, numbered by thousands, looking on while 
a few score of worshipers in the chancel went through 
a worshiping service. I do not question their earnest- 
ness and sincerity, nor trust the impression of profes- 
sional performance which it produced on my mind ; but 


there were certainly no facilities afforded the congrega- 
tion to participate in the service. 


They were not 
furnished with prayer or hymn books. The very lean 
and attenuated cushions which lay upon the stone floor 
served as very sorry substitutes for hassocks on which 
to kneel. All the prayers and the entire litany were 
sung to musie with which the majority of the congrega- 
tion were unfamiliar, so that they could but sit and 
listen. The major part of the prayers were said, or 
rather intoned, by the priest with his back to the con- 
gregation, and in a voice that had so little relation to 
the congregation that, though I sat in the fifth pew from 
the front, and not over fifty feet away from the officiat- 
ing priest, I could rarely understand a word he said 
when the English ritual differed from that of the 
American Prayer-Book with which Iam familiar. And 
when the communion service was reached, the priests 
marched back to the altar, at least twoor three hundred 
feet distant, and there was no pretense of making any 
attempt to utter anything, not even the reading of the 
Epistles or Gospels, in tones which the congregation 
could hear. It would, indeed, have been impossible for 
any one not endowed with a voice like a fireman’s speak- 
ing-trumpet to have made himself heard by those of 
the great congregation who were nearest to him. It 
must, however, in candor be added that Jennie went in 
the afternoon to Westminster Abbey, and came home 
aglow with enthusiasm over the beauty of the service, 
the tender and devout spirit of it, and the spiritual 
beauty and power of Canon Westcott’s sermon, since 
then published in The Christian Union. 
* 

Except in these two churches we did not see a large 
congregation during our trip ; and inquiries of other 
travelers elicted the response that on the Continent, in 
Belgium, France, Germany, and Italy, the congrega- 
tions are usually small, and the proportion of men in 
the congregation still smaller. In the great cathedrals 
of Antwerp and Cologne we found a mere handful of 
worshipers, though it is true that the service at Cologne 
was a week-day service and that at Antwerp a low mass 
on Sunday afternoon. But there were other indica- 
tions that church attendance on the Continent is far 
less than in the United States. A friend of ours went 
twice in Paris to hear Father Hyacinthe. On one occa- 
sion,when a special topic had been announced, the famous 
preacher had an audience of about two hundred and 
fifty ; on the other oceasion one only half as large. I 
heard an eloquent sermon from Stopford Brooke in 
London, a sermon well worthy of his reputation ; but it 
was delivered in a small church which was hardly one- 
quarter full. At Lucerne, at that Scotch Presbyterian 
service, the sermon was admirable in every way, and 
the preacher’s prayer gathered up and interpreted the 
heart’s desires of his congregation with a simplicity 
of expression and breadth of sympathy which amounted 
to genius ; but his entire congregation numbered but 
twenty-five, and five of them were clergymen. For 
near a score of years we have lived, Jennie and I, in a 
country town on the banks of the Hudson, which in the 
summer is a haven of rest for a thousand or more of 
summer boarders. It is a common complaint that they 
do so little for the churches, and we have often la- 
mented to see so many of them with their Sunday news- 
paper under the trees instead of going to the village 
ehurch. And yet in those summer months the Presby- 
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terian, the Episcopal, and the Methodist churches are 
all well filled, and sometimes crowded. But we went 
at Montreux, on Lake Geneva, to a church, English 
Episcopal, which was in the center of a much larger 
summer population than ever comes to Cornwall, and 
was five miles from the nearest church in one direction, 
and one or two miles from the nearest church in the 
other ; but on that Sunday morning it had not over one 
hundred worshipers, if so many. On the whole, though 
1 enjoy a liturgy when it is said, not sung, and I, as a 
member of the congregation, can join in it, and though 
my esthetic sense is gratified by a stately and solemn 
ritualism, when well rendered in a fitting environment 
and with fitting music, yet I come back to my home 
with a strong conviction that a ritual tends constantly 
to ritualism, and that ritualism does not tend to culti- 
vate even reverence and piety as well as a simpler form 


of worship. 


* 

We wandered for half aday through Oxford. It was 
the long vacation, and the students were all away. We 
looked at the memorial monument, and the identical 
spot where Cranmer and Ridley were burnt ; we went 
into the theater where the University degrees are 
delivered—a queer old edifice, with bare wooden benches, 
galleries running entirely around, and a seatless floor 
where the candidates stand to receive the degrees, the 
whole a curious illustration of the character of the 
antiquities which we appreciate so little in the United 
States and they appreciate so much in England ; we went 
into the great dining hall which Wolsey constructed, 
and the enormous kitchen underneath, which the cook in 
charge told us was the first building erected of Christ 
College ; we glanced into Oriel College, and thought of 
the Oxford movement and the great men who were 
intellectually cradled there—Whately, Keble, Arnold, 
Froude, Wilberforce, Newman, S. T. Coleridge, are all 
identified more or less closely with it—and I wished I 
had Mozley’s “ Reminiscences” and had time to read 
his delightful garrulity in the very place concerning 
which he gossiped ; we walked in the beautiful quad- 
rangle of Magdalene College, and a little way down the 
beautiful Addison walk, and did not wonder that it was 
the poet’s favorite place for literary meditation. Oxford 
possesses a mysterious charm for one of literary inclina- 
tions. It is a city of colleges. Each college is a monu- 
ment. Many of them have their separate associations 
with some name famous in literature, science, or religion. 
What I saw of Oxford four or five years ago in term 
time made me doubt whether the students of an English 
university are any more literary or any better students 
than those of an American college. I somewhat doubt 
whether the actual alumni is more literary than that of 
’ Yale or Harvard. But the imaginary atmosphere is a 
deal more surcharged with scholastic, if not with intel- 
lectual, ozone. Probably if I lived in Oxford I should 
find it no easier to read, study, reflect, meditate, than in 
New York or Brooklyn, for, after all, more depends on 
the man than on his circumstances ; but it seems, as one 
wanders through these halls and walks and cloisters 
and quadrangles, as though the bustle of every-day life 
could never enter there, and one would have no tempta- 
tion to do anything but luxuriate in the very idleness of 
thinking ; as though one would be under no compulsion 
to apply truth and under no necessity to search for it, 
but would absorb it as the floating lichen absorbs moist- 
ure, and would grow in wisdom by absorption without 


the necessity of labor. 


* 


An hour’s ride from Chester is Eaton Hall, the 
country residence of the Duke of Westminster, who is 
said to be the richest duke in England. It is occupied 
by the family only three or four weeks in the year ; the 
rest of the time it is open to visitors. It is a great pile 
of buildings ; not architecturally imposing in its exterior, 
but in the interior ingenuity has exhausted invention 
and lavished wealth in making luxury and magnificence. 
We wandered for an hour through the lower floor, 
which is alone open to the public. There is a chapel, 
that will seat perhaps one hundred or one hundred and 


fifty worshipers, with ante-chapel, nave, and chancel, | 


with beautiful mosaics and rare stained-glass windows, — 


rich in color and suggestive in Scripture symbolism, 
and with chancel, rail, pulpit, font, and reredos of 
beautiful alabaster. There is a great clock tower with 
clock and chimes of twenty-eight bells. There are 
corridors with mosaic panels, carved chairs of ebony, 
antique marbles from Rome and Pompeii, Spain and 
Wales—white, red, green—statues of exquisite work- 
manship, windows of beautiful design, cabinets, paint- 
ings. There is a great banquet hall with family por- 


traits, and two large paintings—one of a boar hunt, the 
other of a lion hunt—that would suffice to spoil my 
appetite for meat in that dining-room. There is a 
saloon separated from the great entrance hall by pillars 
of Ver de Mert marble, and ornamented by a beautiful 
frescoed dado representing in a panorama Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Pilgrims ;” and an ante-drawing-room 
with a series of remarkable freseoed birds in panels on 
the walls ; and a drawing-room with carvings in ivory, 
cabinets, rare mosaics, and one statue of a mother rock- 
ing her babe to sleep, which, to my imagination, was 
quite the most beautiful work of art in all that rare 
collection. There was everywhere beautiful furniture, 
sumptuous upholstery, rare rugs, heavy drapings, for 
the most part covered, but sufticiently exposed to sug- 
gest what is the effect when all are uncovered and the 
rooms are lighted brilliantly and filled with a company 
as elegantly dressed. But the rarest room of all was 
the great library, as large as a village chureh—ninety- 
two feet long, thirty feet wide, twenty-three feet high, 
with two great alcoves for quiet reading and writing ; 
with beautiful wood carvings, walnut cases which, 
carried to the height of eleven feet, yet have all the 
effect in so high a room of low book-eases ; with some 
rare pictures and some rare books, an organ and a 
grand piano, great tables and luxurious easy-chairs, and 
yet withal a great sense of ample space. If all this 
gives the reader but a confused sense of this great 
mansion, it gives him just what from our hasty walk 
through it we took away. It is a singular fact that we 
who have not much money know just how they who 
have great fortunes should spend them. I am suspi- 
cious of the man who says what he would do if he were 
some one else, suspicious of myself when | find myself 
saying it. But I think, if I were the richest duke in 
England, [ would not use my fortune to build a country 
seat which furnished my family with a home for four 
weeks in the year and visitors a show for the other 
forty-eight. I would rather use it to build Peabody 
homes for workingmen to occupy all the year round. 
It is but just to add that in Chester the present duke 
bears the reputation of a liberal man ; and the village 
which adjoins, and is, indeed, part of his estate, is a 
model of neatness and beauty, the houses having all, 
I believe, been either newly built or rebuilt by him for 
his happy tenants. Larcus. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 
A HARMONIOUS ASSEMBLY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE burden of the Cleveland meeting has been 
money andmen. ‘lhe Secretaries eall for one, 
missionaries for the other. The effect has not 
been inspiriting. Coming, as many did, with the 
impression that the past year had been most sue- 
cessful, the urgent call for aid from every field was 
not wholly expected, and has proved somewhat de- 
pressing. The meeting has suffered, too, from 
comparison with the two last meetings. There was 
in them a live interest. Men felt deeply concerning 
the questions discussed. The audiences were alert 
and curious and absorbed. Say the interest was 
not wholesome, it certainly was real and manifest. 
Of such interest the Cleveland meeting has had 
none. 

The practice of limiting hospitality, first tried 
here, has affected attendance. An unacknowledged 
sense of a real disturbance, not yet adjusted, has 
also had its influence here. 

The sessions of the Board have been held in an 
immense hall capable of seating thousands, and the 
unfilled seats, as seen from the platform, may have 
chilled the warmth of speakers. Be the cause 
what 1t may, the meeting has not been distinguished 
by the enthusiasm and loftiness which have charac- 
terized similar meetings of the Board. The people 
of Cleveland have arranged wisely and generously 
for the Board. The press has given full reports of 
the meeting, and the homes of the fair city have 
opened wide their doors. 

The address of Dr. Storrs on Wednesday morn- 
ing was brief and eloquent. He did not do what 
some hoped he would, say a conciliatory word, give 
a hint that he was to be a man of peace. But he 
has presided with dignity and ease. The sermon 
of Dr. Hopkins, of Kansas City, was vital, aggress- 
ive, encouraging, and prophetic. 

The addresses have been interesting, but seldom 
moving. It is not easy to specify one that is likely 
to leave a marked impression. Still, devout men and 
women will doubtless go from the meeting stimu- 
lated in zeal, quickened in their own Christian 


devotion, and this is a good. Nothing hasdisturbed 
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the harmony of the meetings. I have heard no 
allusions to the differences so prominent at Spring- 
field. All seem of one mind and one heart. One 
of the city papers published the article from the 
Boston “ Advertiser’’ explaining why the friends 
of a liberal policy are not here. It has occasioned 
much comment, but nothing thus far has suggested 
anything but harmony in the Board. 

A resolution was introduced by Dr. Behrends, of 
Brooklyn, instructing the President to appoint a 
committee of nine to consider the relation of the 
Board to the churches and report at a future meet- 
ing. A resolution of Dr. Noble, of Chicago, was 
substituted for Dr. Behrends’s, and a committee of 
tifteen appointed. The meeting Thursday evening 
was largely attended, the attraction being the ex- 
pected address of the President. President Storrs 
began his address with a graceful allusion to Presi- 
dent Hopkins, and then passed on to answer the 
question, Why are we here? What he said was 
eloquent, moving. Motive for missionary effort 
was love of man, enthusiasm for truth, desire for 
noble comradeship, sympathy with the Son of God, 
co-operation with God himself. 

The session Friday morning was the usual closing 
service, with addresses from missionaries, thanks to 
the people of Cleveland, some words from Presi- 
dent Storrs and the Rev. Mr. Ladd, of this city. 
Into this closing service came again and again the 
call for money. “Did the meeting,’ asked Dr. 
Alden, “warrant the Committee in appropriating 
an additional $150,000?” Hethought not. Some 
gifts were announced, but the meeting was not en- 
thusiastic, nor has it been at any time. There has 
been a large attendance from Ohio, but not a large 
attendance from elsewhere. A local pastor said at 
one time they feared few would come, and so they 
sent out special requests to Ohio pastors. As result, 
many came. The audiences have been good, but 
not aflame, as they often have been. At the final 
meeting President Storrs warned against discour- 
agement, evidently detecting signs of it, and very 
earnestly urged the Board to go forward, never 
minding if a debt was ineurred. 

Looking back over the sessions, one sees as the 
prominent feature the call for money and men, and 
as the charac terizing spirit a lack of strong, warm 
enthusiasm. The work of the majority has been 
respected ; not a suggestion of any differences has 
been made. All, in appearance, has been harmo- 
nious. There were some votes cast against the 
Home Secretary, but no words were spoken in op- 
position to him or his policy. But with all this the 
meeting has not been a meeting of power. Friends 
of the Board may well be anxious and wait for the 
disclosures of another year. Would that President 
Hopkins’s wish that the entire constituency of the 
Board be preserved to it might be realized before 
the next meeting in New York! J. L. J. 


THE PROCEBDINGS IN DETAIL. 


So much as a genetal survey of the meeting. 
Some of the more important addresses and reports 
should receive, however, a fuller report. 


DR. STORRS'S OPENING ADDRESS. 


President Storrs in his address gave an eloquent 
portrayal of the present position of missionary work, 
of its growth from a little plant to a gigantic tree, 
and of its wonderful possibilities in the immediate 
future. He traced its history from the time when 
the few men met together in the pastor’s study in 
Farmington, Conn., seventy-eight years ago, earry- 
ing on the story through its many years of personal 
devotion and extended Christian usefulness, and 
paying glowing and eloquent tributes to those whose 
wisdom have guided its councils. Of the immense 
present opportunity which now offers he said : 


“The whole earth is now open except, they say, 
Turkestan, to the proclamation of the Gospel of Christ. 
The religion of Jesus is manifestly becoming more and 
more the advancing and conquering religion of the 
world, especially among the peoples whose civilization 
antedated our own, and the means for extending the 
knowledge of the Gospel, by the press, and by the 
living voice, and by the example in personal character, 
incorporating and illustrating the grace of the Gospel, 
and through the circulating commerce, wider than ever 
in the world to-day, are continually augmenting, while 
the missionary spirit—not in our communion alone, but 
in all communions—is rising and expanding into new 

wer, as was illustrated in that great conference in 
ondon in June, of which we are to hear some report, 
1 am sure, in the progress of this meeting, where more 
than one hundred and forty societies were represented 
by fifteen hundred delegates, almost sixty of these 
societies being from America, with one hundred and 
forty delegates. The twelve millions of dollars now 
annually contributed in Protestant Christendom for the 
proclamation of the Gospel are full of significance. 
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And these dispersed societies are to be co-operative 
henceforth, and, in no injurious sense, competitive. 
In fact, the great movemeut toward Christian unity 
comes in large measure out of the parallel labors of 
Christian communions to spread the knowledge of the 
Master. Working together for a common end, they 
inevitably draw nearer each other as they approach the 
common goal. And that is to go on in the future as 
it has been going on in the years past, until, whatever 
our varieties in rites and forms and orders, we shall all 
be one in the faith, one in the fellowship of the Master, 
one in devotion to his service.” 

Another striking passage from Dr. Storrs’s brief 
but admirably worded and impressively delivered 
address must be quoted in full. It is the perora- 
tion, and it forms an impressive and earnest con- 
clusion to a hopeful and sympathetic deliverance : 


“Then we are to remember, with gratitude and 
praise always, that we have a great God and Saviour 
above us and behind us, whose Gospel is always young, 
whose grace is always ready, whose providence is never 
baffled, never weakened, never wearied, whose heart in 
this Gospel lives forever; whose divine enthusiasm for 
it cannot be uttered in words, but is pictured in proph- 
ecy, is attested by the cross, and is illustrated in the 
whole recent history of the world. I do not marvel that 
God loves the cross. The worlds show his power, but 
the cross shows his heart, shows his love and _ self-sacri- 
fice. There is something in the work of every man 
which he values more than anything else, and it is that 
into which his heart has gone. There is something 
which God values more than anything else in that which 
he has wrought, and of which he has testified to man- 
kind, and that is the cross. I donot marvel that he sets 
it up in the white, unfading snow on the breast of the 
mighty western mountain. I do not wonder that he 
blazons it in a resplendent constellation among the 
stars. And when the modern sidereal astronomy tells 
me that the sun, with all his system, is moving through 
space at the rate of almost six hundred millions of miles 
in a year, and that other suns are moving likewise with 
an equal rapidity, but that all are moving, as far as yet 
can be ascertained by the most delicate lens of the 
mightiest telescope, in right lines of direction, and not 
in closed circular orbits, I sometimes ask myself 
whether it may not be that some of these courses will 
be found by and by to be transverse to others, so that 
the universe itself shall at last be seen by us to be 
builded and fashioned in the similitude of the cross. 
Brethren, it is under this cross that we are to conquer, 
as we were told last evening. But the nearest, dearest, 
and most inspiring cross is not that set among the stars; 
it is that which God has traced in the New Testament, 
and by his gracious power has transferred from those 
living pages to our living hearts. From that are to 
come our impulse and our guidance; in that is to lie our 
sovereign power. And so, as we are gathered here, 
with this great past behind us, with this mighty oppor- 
tunity of the present, with this vast future beckoning 
us forward, with this great God and Saviour over us 
and in us, our spirit should be one of joy and worship, 
of absolute confidence and courage, of assured faith, of 
exulting expectation, and of most cordial Christian sym- 
pathy with one another, and with all who are willing to 
unite with us in the furtherance of the Gospel, for the 
glory of God and the welfare of man; and we are 
simply always to remember that,!‘ Be the task easy or 
be it hard, his praise who sets.t is our reward.’ ”’ 


THE ANNUAL SERMON. 


This was preached by the Rev. Henry Hopkins, 
D.D., of Kansas City, Mo., and was listened to by 
one of the largest audiences of the session. He 
began by saying, addressing the President: “It is 
fitting, sir, to speak of the man who was to speak 
here this evening—the man who has been called 
by God to do service in a better land. Let us for 
a moment in silence think of Nathaniel Burton. 
Let us think of him as of the apostles, the martyrs, 
and the missionaries who have gone before, and are 
now in Christ’s presence.” After a moment of 
silence Dr. Hopkins announced his text from John 
xiv., 6, “I am the life,” and Ephesians i., 23, 
“The church, which is his body, the fullness of him 
that filleth all in all.” 

We have room for but a single striking passage 
from what was generally esteemed one of the most 
thoughtful and able discourses of the many which 
the Board has from year to year listened to : 

“Certainly it is plain that a practical test of Chris- 
tianity is at this time demanded from two opposite 
directions. On the one hand we are asked for a dis- 
tinetly unworldly, extra-worldly evidence ; but, on the 
other, it is as distinctly and more commonly and per- 
sistently said, Christianity is not meeting the demands 
of our modern life as a practical force in society. What- 
ever may be true of its doctrines, it is not taking hold 
of the hard social questions of the day ; it is not lead- 
ing the reform for humanity. Must it not be acknowl- 
edged that as in the doctrine of the person of Christ 
there has been held a one-sided view, obscuring, now 
his divinity and now his humanity, so in the church 
life as representing him has there been partial expres- 
sion? Sometimes the divine presence has been ignored, 
the divine prerogatives omitted, and the church of 
Christ. so called, has ended in a lifeless school of eth- 
jeal culture, in cold and hard socal science, in thin, 


colorless secularism. The supernatural denied, the mys- 
tery of life forgotten, with no cross and no resurrection 
in its history, and no judgment in its horizon, it has 
power over neither heart nor conscience ; and with no 
message but a denial of faith, and no evangel but the 
evolution of humanity, it is without a prayer in its weak- 
ness, or a song in its work. This is the most barren 
product of our nineteenth century religious life, the 
least among the spiritual forces of our time. This is 
the church with the Christhood gone out of it—‘ hu- 
manitarianism ’ the least of all issues. 

“ But, again, the church has become a poor weak 
thing, because of isolation from human interests. There 
has been at times a fatal ‘ other-worldliness ’ as well as 
worldliness. In contemplation of the unseen and eter- 
nal, the present on which it all depends has been well- 
nigh forgotten ; in awe of the supernatural of the Gos- 
pels, a of the infinite possibilities of the life to come, 
the life that now is has ee belittled and neglected. 

“Here, therefore, is indicated the two directions 
in which our church life needs to be ee om : 
First, in the direction of a return to the out-and-out 
supernaturalism of the primitive church ; and, second, 
in a thorough application of the Gospel to the problems 
of modern social life in the spirit and by the meth- 
ods of a true science. These two things seem very dif- 
ferent. They have been kept apart, but Christ united 
the human and the divine, and the church is the body 
of Christ. The call of God is back to the primitive 
faith. Give us this and we shall see the primitive 
heroism.” 

DR. BEHRENDS’S RESOLUTION. 


This resolution, already referred to, occasioned 
the only real discussion of the meeting, and that 
was far from acrimonious or protracted. It origi- 
nally stood as follows : 

“ Whereas, The desire has been earnestly expressed 
by honored members and friends of the Board, who are 
des honored in the Congregational churches and min- 
istry, that the churches from which the Board derives, 
and must continue to derive, the larger part of the 
funds in its treasury, should have some distinet voice in 
the selection of its corporate members, while they recog- 
nize fully the wisdom and efficieucy of the Board as 
heretofore constituted, and the vast work which it has 
done for the Master and for the world ; and 

“ Whereas, This Board desires to keep itself always 
in close sympathy with the churches from which its 
missionaries and their support are chiefly to come ; 
therefore, 

“ Resolved, That a committee of nine be appointed b 
the President, subject to the approval of the Board, 
which shall be authorized and instructed to take into 
careful consideration the matter thus presented, to 
ascertain by correspondence and conference the extent 
and urgency of the desire referred to, to suggest what 
may seem to the committee a practicable plan for ac- 
complishing what, if anything, may be desirable in this 
direction, and to report at a subsequent annual meeting 
of the Board.” 


E. W. Blatchford, Esq., who seconded this resolu- 
tion, offered an amendment that the committee be 
fifteen instead of nine. Dr. Noble, of Chicago, 
offered this substitute : 

“ Resolved, That a committee of fifteen be appointed 
to consider the relation of the Board to the churches and 
individuals who make the Board their missionary agent, 
and the expediency, in view of the facts which they 
may ascertain, of securing a closer union between them, 
and that this committee be instructed to report such 
action, if any, they may deem wise in this direction at 
a subsequent annual meeting of the Board.” 


Dr. Noble said that he offered this substitute for 
three reasons. He said that he did not quite like 
the statement made in the preamble, and he thought 
that it was better to take the matter as it is than to 
make a misstatement of facts. His second reason 
was that the statement was not specific enough, and 
that it would be difficult to make the connection 
between the statement and the resolution. It was 
most important that there should be no misappre- 
hension of facts. His third reason was that the pre- 
aimble seemed to strike more into the heart of the 
whole business than it would indicate. He said that 
some people who are deeply interested would like to 
know the relation of the Board to churches and in- 
dividuals. He was of the opinion that it would be 
difficult to conjecture what kind of a report such a 
committee would make, but he supposed that it 
would be satisfactory. ‘* For these three reasons,” 
concluded Mr. Noble, “ I offer my substitute.” 

Dr. Behrends said that he did not care what reso- 
lution was adopted, so that the matter under con- 
sideration was reached. He was of the opinion that 
Dr. Noble’s three reasons could be boiled down to 
one, and that was that the resolution was not speci- 
fic. ‘There has been only one question,” he con- 
tinued, which there has been earnest discussion, 
and that is how corporate members shall be elected. 
Perhaps, however, Chicago has not heard that this 
discussion is going on. ‘The query has frequently 
been made, Should the churches not be brought into 
closer relationship with the Board ?” 


Dr. Quint, of Boston, thought that the difficulty 
would easily be settled if Dr. Behrends and Dr. 
Noble would get together and use their heads and 
their pens,and make a report on Friday. Dr. 
Noble said that he wanted the question settled now, 
and he wanted the resolution to be so plain that 
every one in the wide world could read it, and know 
what it meant. He did not want the preamble at 
all, but just plain instructions. 

Dr. Quint then offered an amendment to Dr. 
Noble’s resolution as follows: “Insert after the 
words ‘ between them’ the words ‘and especially in- 
cluding the subject of the selection of corporate 
members.’ ” 

Dr. Behrends said that he would accept the sub- 
stitute as amended, and it was unanimously adopted 
amid loud applause. The substitute as amended 
and adopted reads : 


“ Resolved, That a committee of fifteen be appointed 
to consider the relation of the Board to the churches 
and individuals who make the Board their missionary 
agent, and the expediency, in view of the facts which 
they may ascertain, of securing a closer union between 
them, and especially including the subject of the selec- 
tion of corporate members, and that this committee be 
instructed to report such action, if any, they may deem 
wise in this direction at a subsequent annual meeting of 
the Board.” 


President Storrs appointed the following gentle- 
men as the committee: The Rev. Dr. Behrends, 
Chairman; E. W. Blatchford, Chicago; the Rev. 
Dr. Quint, Boston; the Rev. Dr. Noble, Chicago ; 
President Angell, Ann Arbor; Ralph Emerson, 
Rockford, Ill; A. Lyman Williston, Northampton, 
Mass.; L. B. Ripley, St. Louis; S. B. Capen, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass.; the Rev. Dr. Leavitt, Cleve- 
land; R. C. Taft, Providence; the Rev. Dr. 
Thwing, Minneapolis; the Rev. Dr. Palmer, Bridge- 
port; the Rev. Dr. McLean, Oakland; C. Henry 
Whitcomb, Worcester. 


ELECTION OF CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


The Committee on Nominations reported the fol- 
lowing names for membership: The Rev. Frank E. 
Clark, Auburndale, Mass.; the Hon Chester Hol- 
comb, Hartford; Frank P. Woodbury, D.D., Min- 
neapolis; Henry Hopkins, D.D., Kansas City ; 
Washington Gladden, D.D., Columbus ; William M. 
Thomson, D.D., New York; Frank W. Carpenter, 
Esq., Providence ; G. F. S. Savage, D.D., Chicago; 
the Rev. Payson W. Lyman, Belchertown, Mass. 
This report was accepted, and immediately after- 
ward the gentlemen named were elected by ballot. 

The resignation of Dr. Samuel Harris, of Yale 
College, as a corporate member was accepted. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


Secretary Alden’s paper on this topic thus pre- 
sented the needs of increased funds to carry on the 
work pressing on the Board : 


“It is probably a fair statement to say that we may 
rely, for the financial year upon which we are now en- 
tering, 1888-89, from ordinary donations, legacies, and 
miscellaneous sources, including what may be received 
from the Woman’s Boards, upon about five hundred 
thousand dollars. On this we may calculate with rea- 
sonable assurance, because the intelligent faith which 
a ney it is not only a faith enlightened by experi- 
ence, but also a faith which will manifest itself, as such 
faith always does, by wise and well-directed effort, 
through various instrumentalities, to secure the desired 
result—the happy conjunction of faith and works. But 
this provides for only five hundred thousand dollars, 
one-half of the amount needed. Suppose we lower, for 
the time, our estimate of the imperative need—as the 
young men who presented their petition to the General 
Association of Massachusetts at Bradford in 1810 less- 
ened their number from six to four lest the churches 
should feel unable to meet so large a demand—suppose 
we lower our estimate and say that, for the proper 
annual support of our missions, as now enlarged and 
enlarging, we need not less than seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. The question immediately 
arises : To what source shall we look for the additional 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars? And we re- 
ply : From what remains of the two special bequests 
whic have been set apart by the Board for new mis- 
sions and enlarged work, to be distributed over a term 
of years, it may perhaps be safe to take for the comin 
year, as the maximum, about one hundred shomanal 
dollars. This leaves one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to be still provided for. Of course it cannot be 
appropriated by the Committee unless it is pledged 
beforehand. Is there any method by which this addi- 
tional one hundred and fifty thousand dollars can be 
substantially pledged at the present Annual Meeting ? 
When an inquiry similar to this was incidentally sug- 
gested during the devotional hour at one of the sessions 
of our meeting in Portland in 1882, our late revered 
and honored Vice-President, the Hon. William'E. Dodge, 
arose with much tenderness of feeling and immediately 
declared his purpose to double his subscription during 
the year to follow, making it, instead of twenty-five 
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hundred dollars, five thousand. Had he known that 
four months from that time the Master would call him 
to his heavenly home, would he have done otherwise ? 
Others followed spontaneously and heartily with similar 
pledges. The additional amount thus received that 
year reached the goodly sum of forty-five thousand 
dollars ; and the impulse imparted by that meeting 
went into the permanent regular receipts of the three 
years which followed. At the commencement of the 
— financial year, shortly after the last Annual 

eeting, such sums, additional to their regular con- 
tributions, were so cheerfully promised by a consid- 
erable number of individuals, including a pledge of an 
extra five thousand dollars from the gentlemen who 
every week sit around the Prudential Committee table, 
that, as the result, supplementary appropriations were 
made by the Committee to the amount of over thirty 
thousand dollars, greatly to the relief of several of the 
missions. May we confidently look for the continuance 
of these contributions during the coming year, and for 
such an increase from other donors that the sum total 
may reach the needed additional one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars ?” 

The method suggested by Dr. Alden for bringing 
this proposed additional offering into the treasury 
is that the churches be recommended to establish a 
second and additional annual offering for the Board. 


THE FINANCIAL RECORD OF THE YEAR. 


This is thus stated in Secretary Kineaid’s report : | 


“ There has been received during the past year, from 
donations, $394,568.37, the largest sum—if the dona- 
tions during the period of the inflated currency of 186-4- 
1869 are reduced to a gold basis—ever received from 
this source during any one year in the history of the 
Board, a gain over the preceding year of $27,609.97 ; 
over the average for the five preceding years of 39,687. 
Of this amount $152,510.66 came from the four Wo- 
man’s Boards. (From Woman’s Board of Missions, 
$104,511. 02: from Woman’s Board of the Interior, 
$43,872.97 ; from Woman’s Board of the Pacific, 35,- 
826.67 ; from Woman’s Board of the Pacifie Isles, 3300. 
The receipts from legacies. $146,352.84, were also 
larger than were ever received from the same source 
during any one year, except the years when the two 
extraordinary Otis and Swett bequests came into the 
treasury. This was a gain over the preceding year 
from legacies of 347,938.25 ; over the average for the 
five preceding years of 333,608. The total receipts for 
the year from donations and legacies were $540,921.21, 
a gain over the preceding year of 375,548.22 ; over the 
average for the five preceding years of 343,295. Add- 
ing to the donations and legacies the income from per- 
manent funds, $11,258.42, we are permitted to report 
as the total receipts from these sources, $552,179.63, a 
gain over the preceding year of $75,735.36.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following is the complete list of officers 
elected : 


President—R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., Brooklyn ; Vice- 
President, Eliphalet W. Blatchford, Esq., Chicago, LI. 

Prudential Committee—The Rev. A. C. Thompson, 
D.D., Boston ; Ezra Farnsworth, Boston ; the Hon. 
Joseph S. Roper, Boston ; the Rev. Edwin R. Webb, 
D.D., Wellesley ; Charles C. Burr, Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Elbridge Torrey, Boston ; the Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., 
Boston .; the Hon. William R. Ellison, Newton, Mass. ; 
the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, Boston ; the Rev. F. E. Clark, 
Boston. 

Corresponding Secretaries—The Rev. N. G. Clark, 
D.D.; the Rev. E. K. Alden, D.D.; the Rev. Judson 
Smith, D.D., of Boston. 

Recording Secretary—The Rev. H. A. Stimson, D.D., 
of St. Louis, Mo.; assistant, the Rev. F. M. Packard, 
D.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Treasurer—L. 8S. Wood, Newton, Mass. 

Auditors—The Hon. T. W. Tufts, Boston ; J. M. Gor- 
don, Newton, Mass. ; J. C. Tyler, Boston. 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD. 


The reports from the field and the addresses from 
the Secretaries presented some points of special 
interest. ‘The Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, the junior 
Foreign Secretary, presented a report upon the 
missions in Asia Minor, China, Africa, and the 
Pacific Islands. Seven ordained men and six young 
women have been sent out to those fields during the 
year, and seven of the workers have died. Here is 
a glimpse of progress in China: 

“The communicants, which were searcely a score 
forty years since, are now more than 32,000, and are 
inereasing at the rate of 2,000 a year. External signs 
of a change in the temper of the nation are not want- 
ing. Telegraph lines thread the land, the whistle of 
the locomotive is heard, a knowledge of the English 
language is eagerly sought, and the stir of a great 
movement is beginning to be felt in the land. Perhaps 
nothing indicates so clearly the strides which Protestant 
missionary work is making in China as the proclama- 
tions lately issued in many provinees deseribing the 
missionaries as teachers of virtue, and their influence as 
helpful to the State, and enjoining all the citizens of the 
Empire to refrain from violence and to Jive with them 
in the relation of hosts and guests. 

“The missionary force now at work in China, bears 


no comparison with the needs of the field. Twenty 

ears ago there were fourteen ordained men under the 

oard in China ; ten years ago the number was seven- 
teen ; in the same muissioris there are to-day twenty- 
four ordained men : a gain of five men for each decade. 
But the total number of communicants in China in the 
last ten years has increased from 13,500 to 32,200 ; all 
the work has more than doubled, and the opportunities 
are immeasurably greater. At such a rate we shall 
never finish our part of the work in this great empire. 
Matched with the rapidly opening opportunities in these 
fields this essentially stationary condition of the foree is 
a humiliating fact to confess. We seem but playing at 
the evangelization of this people. The latest statistics 
show a total foreign foree of 489 ordained men, and 221 
single women engaged in the work, supported by 1,491 
native helpers. Considered in themselves, this seems 
like a goodly array of missionaries. But when we reeall 
that 400,000,000 souls receive all their Christian teach- 
ing from this body, the situation changes at once.” 


And in Turkey also progress is being made, 
though under what difficulties this extract from 
Secretary Smith’s report will show : 


“As yet, however, all Moslems are inaccessible to 
Christian instruction, save as individuals here and there, 
at great personal risk, find their way to the Christian 
schools and churches of the land. While famine, exorbi- 
tant taxation, and intrusive sectarists have brought dis- 
traction and suffering to these fields, and the repressive 
measures of the Government have been unusually 
numerous and persistent, the record of the year’s work 
is fully equal to that of past years, and presents some 
especially encouraging features. 

“The deepening poverty of the people, combined with 
the tightening grasp of the tax-gatherer, and the in- 
creasing activity and opposition of the Government to 
all evangelical influences, showing itself in restrictive 
legislation directed toward the mission schools, and in 
annoying interference with the personal liberty of 
native teachers and preachers, and sometimes even 
with that of missionaries—these are some of the more 
doubtful features of the work. The energy and ability 
of Mr. Strauss, the American Minister at Constanti- 
nople, in guarding the interests submitted to his care, 
are warmly appreciated by the missions, and are worthy 
of hearty commendation.” 


A resolution was afterwards adopted expressing 
the Board’s high appreciation and grateful recog- 
nition of the intelligent interest taken in the affairs 
and relations of our missionaries in Turkey by the 
United States Minister in Constantinople, Mr. 
Strauss, and for his continued and vigorous efforts 
on their behalf. 

The report from Japan is highly favorable, for 
the number of converts has increased fifty per cent. 
during the year, till they now number over 7,000, 
with more young people seeking instruction than 
ever before. The report says: 


“No better proof of the genuine interest of our 
Japanese Christians in the new civilization could be 
given than their contributions the past year for educa- 
tional and religious objects, amounting to over 341,000 ; 
and it is not professed Christians only that give, but 
others, impressed with the character of the work in 
progress, especially thoughtful parents, for the sake 
of the moral culture obtained in our schools. A few 
weeks since word came from Mr. Neesima of $31,000 
subseribed by a few Japanese gentlemen, including two 
of the highest officials in the Government, toward the 
enlargement of our Doshisha School so as to make it a 
Christian university.” 


~ The Rev. N. G. Clark, the senior Foreign See- 
retary, presented the reports upon Papal lands, 
European Turkey, India, and Japan. Of the former 
he said: 


“In Western Mexico persecution of the most malig- 
nant character awaits those known to have sympathy 
with the Gospel. In these circumstances but little out- 
ward progress is possible. In Northern Mexico, where 
no such alliance of civil and ecclesiastical power is 
recognized, new churches have been organized. In 
Spain the high school for girls is no longer an experi- 
ment, but a recognized success and an important evan- 
gelistic agency, while the growth of the churches in 
numbers is evidence of the fidelity of the native pastors 
and evangelists. The work of the American Board in 
Micronesia has attracted much attention and favor- 
able comment in Spain. In European Turkey the prog- 
ress has been peculiarly gratifying, especially the favor 
shown by Prince Ferdinand at the dedication of the new 
church in Sofia.” 

The condition and needs of India were set forth 
by Secretary Clark with great particularity, and 
an urgent appeal for reinforcements was added. 
Later the Rev. M. McG. Dana, of Lowell, sub- 
mitted the report of the Committee on Indian Mis- 
sions, which considered Dr. Clark’s paper on 
“ India, Its Needs and Opportunities.” Mr. Dana 
said that the committee desired to emphasize the 
story told in Dr. Clark’s paper, and appealed for 
immediate reinforcements, as nine or ten mission- 
aries have the spiritual welfare of 4,000,000 people 
to look after. The Rev. Edward Chester, a medi- 


cal missionary, stated that some said that a mis- 
sionary must act as evangelist, bishop, translator, 
school inspector, doctor, and lawyer (without fees). 
At least six new missionaries are needed in the 
Madura mission. He believed that every pastor 
under forty ought to become a foreign missionary, 
and that at least ten per cent. of the money that 
the American people spend for luxuries ought to 
be given to missions. 

The Foreign Secretaries state that seven ordained 
men and six young women have been sent out to the 


.various fields the last year, record the death of 


seven workers, and unite in asking for a reinforce- 
ment of forty ordained missionaries, nine physi- 
cians, and thirty single women, to sustain and en- 
large the work in hand; and they unite with the 
Home Secretary in asking for an advance of $150,- 
000 in the contributions of the churches. 

THE NEXT MEETING. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held in 
New York, October 15, 1889. The Rev. Llewellyn 
Pratt, D.D., of Norwich, Conn., will deliver the 
annual sermon, and the Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, of 
Chicago, will be his alternate. 


THE EIGHTY-EIGHTS. 
By tHe Rev. JAmMes M. Wurron, Px.D. 


HE year Eighty-eight is one to which the three 
centuries just preceding ours have given special 
fame as a year of the highest significance for three 
events, just one hundred years apart, which proved 
to be momentous turning-points in the progress of 
freedom. For these it deserves commemoration, 
although in the present century it does not now 
seem likely to be marked by any event of commen- 
surate consequence. 

The first of these events—which, it should be 
borne in mind, were not merely successive, but also 
connected in the line of cause and effeet—was the 
overthrow of the invincible Armada of Spain in the 
summer of 1588. 

Philip LL, then King of Spain, regarded himself 
as chosen and called of God to extirpate Protestant- 
ism. He possessed the best soldiery and generals 
in Europe. His treasury was supplied from the 
spoils of Mexico and Peru. He had waged a sav- 
age persecution and a destructive war against the 
Netherlands, then a part of his hereditary domin- 
ions. The slender succor sent them by Queen 
Elizabeth had enabled them, though hard pressed, 
to hold out. Against her, therefore, he resolved to 
strike a deadly blow. For eight years the great 
armament was fitting out—one hundred and twenty- 
nine ships, many of them of a size prodigious for 
those times, with timbers of a thickness which it 
was supposed no shot could pierce, and carrying 
over twenty-four hundred cannon. Inopportunely, 
the appointed admiral, the best naval commander 
of Spain, died when the preparations were nearly 
complete, and only an inferior substitute could be 
put in his place. Nevertheless, they sailed with all 
the confidence of men who engage in a holy war at 
the command of Heaven. 

On the evening of July 19, beacon lights along 
the southern coast roused England to meet the long- 
dreaded crisis. On came the Armada in a huge 
crescent, seven miles from tip to tip. But the Eng- 
lish fleet, mostly tiny vessels, and less than half as 
numerous, but quick sailing, manned by the best 
seamen in the world, and under such commanders 
as Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Howard, met them, 
and dealt with them as a swordfish with a whale. 
Sadly crippled and disheartened in the running fight 
through the Channel, the Armada, at the end of a 
week, cast anchor in Calais Roads, to await a june- 
tion with the powerful army of the Prince of Parma, 
then assembled in the Flemish ports for the inva- 
sion of England. But he was unable to stir out, 
such a multitude of Dutch boats, Elizabeth’s allies, 
blockaded the shoal waters into which the Armada 
could not enter. Meanwhile the English captains 
forced an action, in which the whole Armada must 
have been sunk or captured, had not the avarice of 
Elizabeth kept her fleet short of powder. Ship 
after ship went down with all her men. Then the 
August storms came on to complete the havyoe 
wrought by the English cannon. Driven by the 
gale, and pursued by their victorious foes, the shat- 
tered Armada sought safety in a homeward flight 
around the northern coast. Ship after ship met 
wreck, and thousands perished in the sea or were 
massacred when escaped to shore. Scattered, dis- 
mantled, and famishing, scarce a third of the Ar- 
mada returned, 
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The momentous import of the event is stated 
thus by Froude: “The action of the 30th of July, 
1588, decided the largest problems ever submitted 
in the history of mankind to the arbitrament of 
force. Beyond and beside the immediate fate of 
England, it broke the back of Spain, it determined 
the fate of the Reformation in Germany, it fur- 
nished James of Scotland with conclusive reasons 
for remaining a Protestant, and thus secured his 
tranquil accession to the throne of England when 
Elizabeth passed away. Finally, it was the sermon 
which completed the conversion of the English 
nation and transformed the Catholics into Angli- 
cans.” The judgment of Heaven, it was believed, 
had been delivered by the winds and waves, as 
special messengers of the Almighty. The tremen- 
dousness of the ruin affected the popular imagina- 
tion. The spell of Romanism over the minds of 
the people was dissolved. 

One hundred years later, November 1, 1688, an- 
other fleet set sail for England—a fleet, however. 
in which with a foreign force many English patriots 
were embarked for the deliverance of the realm 
from an odious tyrant. 

The Revolution, which in 1648 brought Charles 
I. to the seaffold, had spent its force and come to 
naught. The nation, after trial of the Common- 
wealth under Cromwell, longed for their hereditary 
line of kings. Only by military force had Crom- 
well been able to rnle. When he died, no hand of 
competent strength was found to continue his exper- 
iment. Charles II. was enthroned, in 1660, with 
a frenzy of enthusiasm which seemed to surrender 
all the liberties for which the nation had fought 
through six years of civil war. The temper of the 
people seemed plastic to the royal will. The 
Church inevleated the doctrine that resistance to the 
Lord’s anointed was sin. Taking them at their 
word, Charles’s successor, James II., began to undo 
the work which the overthrow of the Armada had 
accomplished, and to restore the ascendency of the 
Roman Church in England. He stretched his _pre- 
rogative to dispense with all legal enactments which 
stood in his way. He installed Romanists in the 
royal council. He converted Magdalen College at 
Oxford into a Romish seminary. He brought to 
trial the Anglican bishops for refusing to obey his 
illegal injunctions. 

The flame of such a persecution melted the 
church’s doctrine of servile submission to the royal 
will, and welded it with the Dissenters it had per- 
secuted in alliance for resistance to despotism. To 
William of Orange, husband of the King’s daughter, 
Mary, and the foremost Protestant in Europe, the 
English bishops and nobles, whom James had alien- 
ated, sent their petition for assistance with a force 
sufficient to dethrone the tyrant. 

It was remarked at the time, that the same Proy- 
idence which had seemed to frown upon the Armada 
of Spain seemed to smile upon the expedition of the 
Prince of Orange. A strong east wind, blowing up 
the Thames, drove back the royal fleet, which 
would have issued to dispute the way, while it bore 
the invading armament of more than six hundred 
ships rapidly to their destination on the southern 
coast. But, being carried past the landing-place, 
a fortunate change of wind enabled them to regain 
it. ‘Then a calm followed, which favored their dis- 
embarking, while at the same time it kept James's 
fleet at a distance. ‘These fortunate coincidences 
were much dwelt on as signs of divine favor. The 
Prince’s first remark to Burnet, his chaplain, was, 
* Well, Doctor, what do youthink of predestination 
now ?” 

The army of liberation numbered but about four- 
teen thousand men, and was confronted by a force 
considerably larger. But the issue was already 
determined by other causes than the chance of war. 
The King by his folly had undone himself. After 
a brief period of suspense, his own councilors and 
commanders deserted him as a man incapable of 
being trusted, and fated to fall. His own daughter, 
Anne, afterward Queen, abandoned him. In six 
weeks, without a battle, his throne fell under him, 
and his reign was ingloriously ended by his stealing 
out of the country. 

The question settled that year for the English 
race on both sides of the Atlantic was a question 
which had been debated for four hundred years— 
whether the popular and the monarchical principles 
could harmoniously co-exist. Patriot leaders and 
nobles had perished at various turns of the struggle, 
both on the field and on the scaffold. The Revolu- 


tion of 1688 at length reconciled the claims of the | 
executive and of the legislature by its declaration | 
that no demands, in which the nation was agreed, — 
should be rejected by the sovereign. Never was a 


revolution more peaceably conducted to an issue 
more beneficent. 

Far reaching in its effects was the settlement 
then made. It tended directly to that settlement of 
American liberties which was reached a century 
later. For the gist of the demands of the Conti- 
nental Congress was that Englishmen should have 
the same rights on both sides of the sea. The 
Declaration of Rights, made at the accession of 
William and Mary in February, 1689, contained, 
as Macaulay said, the germ of every good law since 
passed, and “of every good law which may here- 
after in the course of ages be found necessary to 
promote the public weal and to satisfy the demands 
of public opinion.” With equal reason we may say 
that it contained the germ of the American Decla- 
ration of Independence. - 

One hundred years passed, and Eighty-eight again 
became illustrious, when, on June 21, 1788, the 
Constitution of the United States, having, by the 
vote of New Hampshire on that day, secured the 
necessary number of nine out of the thirteen States 
in its favor, became valid and binding on all the 
States, as the supreme law of the land. 

As soon as the successful issue of the Revolu- 
tionary War had removed the common danger under 
pressure of which the States had acted in concert, 
their Confederacy seemed likely to prove but “a rope 
of sand.”’ Congress had power only to advise and 
beseech. It was long before a quorum could be got 
together to ratify the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain. It was eighteen months before one-fifth of 
the taxes assigned to the States in that very year, 
1783, could be collected. The national army was 
reduced to eighty men. Algiers declared war, but 
Congress could build no ships to defend our com- 
merce against the Algerines. Foreign nations 
declined to make treaties. England refused to carry 
out the treaty which ended the war. The veto of 
New York in 1786 forbade Congress to raise 
money by collecting duties on imports. The dismay 
caused by this demonstration of the power of a 
single State to bind or block all the rest helped to 
convince men of the need of a national government 
that could govern. 

To form such a goverminent was the work of the 
Convention which assembled at Philadelphiafin May, 
1787, and adjourned in the September following. 
Its work, notwithstanding all the merits afterwards 
discovered in it, at that time fully satisfied hardly 
any one. Of the fifty-five delegates to the Conven- 
tion only thirty-nine affixed their names to the pro- 
posed Constitution. Patrick Henry opposed it. 
Franklin said : “ I consent to it, beeause I expect no 
better, and because I am not sure it is not the best.”’ 
Washington said: “ There are some things in the 
new form which never did and never will obtain 
my cordial approbation, but I most firmly believe 
that in the aggregate it is the best Constitution that 
can be obtained at this epoch, and that this or a 
dissolution is the only alternative.”’ This was, in 
fact, the convincing argument—the Constitution or 
chaos. Only this secured the reluctant sacrifices 
made on all sides, by the large States and the small, 
by those who desired a stronger and those who 
desired a weaker government, by those who wished 
to preserve slavery and those who wished to ex- 
tinguish it. 

Never has a more beneficent work provoked 
fiercer denunciation. Never have greater blessings 
been accepted by more reluctant votes and narrower 
majorities—31 to 29 in New York, 85 to 80 in Vir- 
ginia, 187 to 168 in Massachusetts. Nor did New 
York and Virginia accept it till after the votes of 
nine States had made it binding on all. 

But when time and experience had demonstrated 
its merits, it soon became the fashion to praise the 
Constitution as extravagantly as it had been blamed, 
and its framers, who had been vilified as the 
enemies of the people, were honored as fathers of 
their country. Seldom has the superiority of in- 
telligent reason to popular prejudice been so re- 
markably vindicated. Never has the history of the 
world exhibited a greater and more speedy change 
of opinion. 

With reason do the Eighty-eights deserve com- 
memoration as their anniversary returns. 1588— 
1688—1788, each made a conspicuous turning-point 
in history, each became a golden milestone in the 
progressive vindication of right and establishment 
of freedom. 

Nor is it merely a succession, but also a connec- 
tion, of events that this sketch unfolds. The 
destruction of the Armada in 1588 seeured the 
development of Puritanism in England. But it 
was Puritanism which made the Revolution of 


1688, and its guarantees of freedom, possible. And 


this, in turn, led directly to the Constitution which 


was ratified in 1788. These connected results, 
unfolding one out of another in orderly sequence, 
bespeak their cause in the hidden Wisdom which 
overbears the pride alike of despotic power and 
popular prejudice, and through all the cross-play of 
passions and of policies steadily advances the real- 
ization of its beneficent designs. 

What this series of the Eighty-eights commem- 
orates are the grand crises of a continuous historical 
development. What it domonstrates is the soul of 
the movement, the spirit within the wheels. The 
successive historic births of righteousness and truth 
and freedom into the life of the world mark “ the 
eternal procession” of the Holy Spirit, which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son. 


THE WORCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


By Epwarp IREN2vus STEVENSON. 


Bib» Worcester Festival in America (a name 
that agreeably suggests a time-honored institu- 
tion in England) isa remarkable evolution. Begin- 
ning within the limits of a modest county “ conven- 
tion,” little by little it acquired scope and dignity. 
Aggregated choirs became a large local chorus. 
An orchestra was procured. The fame of the insti- 


‘tution widened, and its flourishing financial condition 


has seldom been impaired. To-day, in 1888, it 
represents the oldest institution of the kind in the 
country, with a prestige and a pretension and pros- 
perity such as none other enjoys. Its annual con- 
certs include eight; with seven public rehearsals, 
compositions of the highest dignity and interest can 
be performed. Soloists are procured from all parts 
of the country and Europe. The great wealth of 
the New England city (proverbially beautiful and 
a most active industrial center) is shown by the 
high premiums paid for tickets, the crowded and 
brilliant audiences that fill the fine old Mechanics’ 
Hall, in which the concerts are heard, and the jam 
of carriages that block the streets without. Worces- 
ter’s great pride in the affair is pleasant to see. A 
greater proportion of professional or non-profes- 
sional musical folk and critics come to it each 
autumn. For one whole week the stately town 1s 
given up to enjoyment of the concord of sweet 
sounds; a species of musical debauch to which the 
millionaire or the mill operative alike suecumbs. 

There was this year the same weather, clear, cool, 
sunny by day and starlit by night, which seems 
to falls always to the Festival’s occurrence. The 
attendance was enormous, and the sight of the 
audiences a wonderful example of the way in which 
the community encourage the institution. The 
financial success was greater than ever, and a hand- 
some sum must have been left over from all ex- 
penses of the week’s course. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the artistic success is not concurrent with this 
grateful result. We have spoken of the Festival as 
an evolution from the ancient county “ singing con- 
vention.” Its Board of Managers are determined 
to preserve many features of that early régime, and 
they interspersed the trivial and passé on their pro- 
grammes with compositions worthy a place in such 
an occurrence and interesting to our day and gen- 
eration; and with their assent solo-artists of widely 
recognized abilities are alternated with musical 
débutants, often of manifestly unpracticed talent 
and of vaulting ambitions that have led them to a 
prominence before the local public anything but 
desirable. In the habit of lengthening out pro- 
grammes, those in charge are more concerned for 
quantity than for quality. Over and over again 
these faults have been witnessed, but only an imper- 
fect amendment has been arrived at. At another 
point in the present article special elements of equal 
misfortune to the Festival’s advancement and artis- 
tic success will be considered. It is felt by its sin- 
cerest and most intelligent observers, from year 
to year, that it is now at a critical point in its his- 
tory, and that its management is far from intelligent 
and progressive to the degree that is demanded by 
the art-culture and the advanced taste of its patrons. 
The present year has made these inauspicious facts 
extremely potent, and much discussion of them has 
resulted in Worcester, Boston, New York, and else- 
where. 

A very brief résumé of only the most notable pro- 
grammes of the week is all that we can here give 
our readers. On the afternoon of the 25th (Tues- 
day) the festival was inaugurated with Beethoven's 
cantata, * The Praise of Music ” (originally known as 
“ Die Glorreiche Augenblick ”’), composed for the 
visit of the Allied Sovereigns to Vienna in 1814, for 
four soloists, chorus, and orchestra. The artists 
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appearing in it were Mrs. Theodore J. Toedt, Mrs. 
Corinne Moore-Lawson, Mr. George J. Parker, and 
Mr. D. M. Babeock. ‘The performance was smooth 
and satisfactory, except for the want of precision 
and security that the Festival chorus are apt to 
exhibit in division singing. ‘The choice of the work 
itself was ill advised. It has no beauties or merits 
other than of a tame and artificial nature. It 
represents a phase of its composer’s mind and crea- 
tive faculty that means nothing to us to-day. Five 
minutes of the Third Symphony is worth all its score 
twice-told. In this age of musie we have a sympa- 
thy and need for only the best of Beethoven. This 
is his mechanical and mediocre self. A miscella- 
neous programine, in which were indifferent orches 
tral music and well-sung selections by Mrs. Toedt 
and Mrs. Lawson, followed the cantata. ‘The début 
of a young violinist, Miss Ella Kidney, in a Vieux- 
temps concerto, was discovered to be an example of 
unwise and uncultivated ambition, for which the 
management were largely to be censured. In the 
evening, before a great audience, an interesting 
and occasionally impressive performance of Verdi's 
“Requiem” took place. The soloists were Mme. 
Giulia Valda, Mme. Clara Poole, Mr. Max Alvary, 
and Mr. Ivan Morawski. My. Alvary was ill dur- 
ing all the week of the Festival, and his indisposi- 
tion might have interfered with this particular con- 
cert to a serious extent, but for his unwillingness to 
disappoint the public. As it was, the quartet proved 
efficient, musically, particularly Mme. Poole, who 
sang admirably, and the fine climaxes of Verdi's 
dramatic work were imposingly given. It has long 
been a favorite in Worcester. 

An afternoon concert on Wednesday, the 26th, 
offered a list of miscellaneous numbers, appropriate 
and inappropriate to such an oceasion, in accord- 
ance with the injudicious practice of the officials of 
the Festival. Miss Hope Glenn, contralto; Mr. 
Franz Kneisel, violinist; Miss F. M. Dunton, Miss 
M. H. Howe, and Miss Marguerite Hall, a young 
mezzo-soprano from London (though of Bostonian 
identity), were soloists. Miss Hall earried off the 
vocal honors easily, singing two dainty songs, in the 
French chansonette style, by Mr. Goring ‘Thomas, 
in an exquisitely refined, sympathetic, and culti- 
vated manner. Inthe evening concert came a more 
striking example of the old-fashioned ideas and mis- 
directed energies of the Festival managers. Ros- 
sini’s opera of * Moses in Egypt,” in its adapted 
oratorio form, was revived, after a nap of many 
years, that ought never to have been broken. It 
represents nothing of its great composer that is not 
far more happily put forward in his seores that still 
live on concert and stage. Biblical truth and dig- 
nity are offended in its text. Artistie unity is in- 
sulted in its empty, trivially pretty, bombastic, and 
flippant score. It is a relic of the false and mere- 
tricious epoch of its composition. The soloists in its 
present redivivus were Mme. Valda, Miss Juch, 
and the Messrs. Parker, Whitney, Toedt, and Mo- 
rawski. Public misapprehension as tothe work and 
the fashion of Worcester brought together a splen- 
did audience ; and itis to be at least hoped that 
those present do not care to have so strangely infe- 
licitous a score taken in hand at a festival again. 

In Thursday's matinee programme was included a 
very able, and, as to three of its five members, very 
enjoyable, descriptive suite, * Italia,” by a young 
American writer, Arthur Weld, a pupii of Rhein- 
boyers, and a fine musical intelligence. The com- 
position has ample melodic invention, and its instru- 
mentation is strong and often brilliantly effective. 
The composer conducted the suite. Mr. Alvary sang 
the “ Meistersinger’”’ Prize-Song with much success, 
although searcely able to do himself justice. An 
interesting novelty, in addition to Mr. Weld’s 
* Italia,” was the presentation (through his courtesy ) 
of two selections from * The Barber of Bagdad,” a 
very remarkable and superior opera by Peter Cor- 
nelius, the friend of Wagner and Liszt, whose great 
talents and the scores resulting therefrom were 
alike hopelessly in advance of their time, and are 
now just attaining the fuller measure of apprecia- 
tion they merit. Mme. Valda and Mr. Alvary 
sang a most beautiful aud passionate duet between 
the lovers in the opera; but the more attractive of 
the two excerpts proved to be the last finale of the 
famous chorus and barytone air, “Salaam A\lsi- 
koum,” irresistibly charming musie. Mr. Gardner 
S. Lamson sang in this with taste and applause. 
The orchestral numbers of the programme, other 
than the suite, were notably undignified. In the 
evening came Saint-Saéns’s superb setting for eight 
soluists, chorus, and orchestra, of the * Nineteenth 
Psalm ” (** The Heavens Declare ’’)—one of the most 
devout and musicianly works of its sort lately com- 


posed, and a magnificent example of the strange 


genius of its distinguished French author. The 
electric performance of Edward Mae Dowell’s Piano- 
forte Concerto, by Mme. Teresa Carreiio, deserves 
particular mention, and was a new instance of this 
fine artist’s powers. Other solo numbers came from 
Mr. Whitney, Mr. ‘Toedt, and Miss Glenn; but the 
début before a Worcester audience of a young 
soprano, Miss Marie H. Howe, attracted the liveli- 
est interest. Miss Howe has an exceedingly high 
soprano voice, but only half schooled enough for 
the florid musie she audaciously attempts—as the 
famous “ Lakmé” air, “Ot va la jeune Indoue,” 
and the famous scene in Donizetti’s * Lucia,” “ Reg- 
nava nel Silenzio.”” She is remarkably promising 
in her gift, but far too undeveloped a singer to 
undertake such [Italian musie or make her bow to 
audiences like ‘Thursday’s. 

At the seventh concert (afternoon) of the 28th 
the programme included Mendelssohn’s * Hebrides” 
overture; Miss Howe’s two vocal numbers; the 
only symphonies given during all the Festival—viz., 
Spohr’s antiquated * Consecration of Tones,” and, 
as if one were not sufficient for one concert, Gold- 
mark’s ** Rural Wedding ;” Schubert’s lovely setting 
for female chorus of the Twenty-third Psalm; the 
appearance of another very imperfect young singer, 
Mr. W. J. Lavin, who sang Meyerbeer’s * O Para- 
(liso and Beethoven’s “ Coriolanus”’ overture— 
again an overture put last in a concert scheme. 
Spohr’s symphony was a final example of the pref- 
erence for the antique, and for musie long since 
unheard in other similar concerts, which the man- 
agement of the Festival and Mr. Zerrahn exhibit 
with a pertinacity that would amuse if it were not 
so immediately mischievous and did not betray such 
a lamentable want of intelligence. In the evening 
* The Messiah,” sung according to the recently pub- 
lished revised version, made by Robert Franz, was 
sung; the soloists being Miss Juch, Miss Glenn, Mr. 
Alvary, and Mr. Babcock. The quartet was not 
appropriate to Handel’s work. ‘The performance 
was as satisfactory as the conditions admitted— 
scarcely a shade more. Some of the choral music 
was sung nobly ; other portions in a blurred and 
ineffective style. ‘The tenors this year are unusually 
deficient in quality and foree; and the basses need 
careful training and additional singers. Mr. Zer- 
rahn directed the oratorio with care, and the orches- 
tral accompaniment left little to be desired. 

This Festival, taking it in general, represents cor- 
rectly the present agreeable and disagreeable aspects 
of the institution. Its Board of Managers, a group 
of highly prominent citizens, of very limited musical 
intelligence, are laboring earnestly to restrict its 
scope and retard its artistie dignity and value. The 
public taste of the place is, however, far more ad- 
vanced than they are aware of. Rising spirit of 
dissatisfaction with the Festival and its official con- 
trol has never been so outspoken and general as this 
year. It is felt, and constantly affirmed, that the 
Festival is in great danger of absolute desiccation. 
A want of due confidence in Worcester’s musical 
spirit and awakened taste leads the managers to 
adopt a narrow and antiquated poliey that will ulti- 
mately ruin their charge, unless broad views and 
sound artistic principles (and the disposition to spend 
money judiciously rather than save it) soon charac- 
terize its control. The Board are, in fact, utterly 
behind the age of art in which they are working, 
and the musical knowledge and cultivation of the 
community. For the past three or four years the 
Festival's support has never been, as a matter of 
fashion and interest, more generous; or complaints 
of what is offered during the week more sharp and 
deserved. It may be added that, although the pub- 
lie of Worcester, as to an ample portion of it at least, 
are anxious for the thorough invigoration and artistic 


BALDY’S POINT.' 
By JEANNETTE H. Watworrn. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ALDY’S POINT was in a state of violent com- 
motion. In point of fact, that was coming to 
be the normal condition of what was, usually, an 
abnormally serene locality. So many unprecedented 
things were happening within its sleepy purlieus, 
mostly things of such an unpleasant deseription as to 
eause Mrs. Judge Baker to say : “ It really didseem 
as if the war had just begun instead of having just 
ended.” Which was virtually true so far as the 
non-combatants of Baldy’s Point were concerned. 

There was the Provost Marshal, to begin with. 
He was decidedly the most unpleasant thing that 
had happened for a long time, and a thing altogether 
without a precedent. 

When it first beeame known that a Provost Mar- 
shal was established at the Mimms House, people 
looked at each other stupidly and asked “ what he 
was there for.” Some were even so very ignorant 
as to inquire what a Provost Marshal was. The 
more knowing ones defined him so glibly as to 
arouse suspicion of recent consultation with the 
dictionary. These declared that a provost was a 
sort of inferior judge who took cognizance of civil 
causes. The linguist of Baldy’s Point declared the 
word to be of French origin, and was really quite 
fluent in the matter of roots and derivations, but his 
erudition went for naught. Nobody seemed to care 
anything about the origin of the word. It was the 
man who wore it as a sort of insignia of office that 
excited their liveliest interest. ‘The combination of 
the words provost and marshal had a military ring 
about it, and the people of Baldy’s Point were sick 
nigh unto death of the very name of military any- 
thing. There had been a tremendous revulsion of 
feeling since the time, just a little over four years 
before, when they had sent their military forth with 
a great fan-fare of trumpets and a superb reckless- 
ness in the matter of flowers and predictions. The 
result had been disappointing. 

What the real official duties of the Provost Mar- 
shal who was stationed at Baldy’s Point might 
have been closely and clearly detined to be will never 
be known. Perhaps he was meant for a beneficent 
institution during those chaotie days when there 
was neither judge nor jury qualified to act intelli- 
gently in the smallest matter of dispute, and at a 
time when hordes of newly emancipated slaves were 
tentatively trying to discover for themselves the 
full meaning and scope of the large liberty that had 
suddenly been intrusted to their ignorant keeping. 

What his duties practically proved to be would 
have worn Atlas himself to a skeleton, but the peo- 
ple of Baldy’s Point had no sympathy to spare for 
the man who was to all intents and purposes “ put 
over them.” Happily for himself and the country, 
the Provost Marshal proved to be an ephemeral 
expedient. 

The one under which Baldy’s Point groaned 
temporarily did not suggest the ephemera person- 
ally. On the contrary, he had the very solidest and 
most permanent appearance physically. “ Not bad 
looking,” was the reluctant verdict of the men who 
gathered in diminished numbers on Sellers’s gallery 
those days. The new oflicial was compelled to walk 


three or four times a day by this inquisitorial as he 


| 


went to and from the Mimms House to his office 


in the Court-House. 


dignity of the Festival, the management are bitterly | 


opposed to any change in its policy. Metropolitan 
criticism is passionately resented, almost as a per- 
sonal attack, and it is difficult for the dissent exist- 


a bow, were not inclined toward conciliation. 


ing in the city, or the voice of cultivated art criticism, | 


to get the hearing that it seeks. The local press is 


timorous and, it would sometimes appear, coerced. 


The Festival is too valuable and historic not to make 


the judicious and the instructed grieve at its present — 


luckless plight, which will seareely be materially 
amended until a new directoria! board, and a musical 
direetor competent to do its work, are in control. A 
more signal instance of dense Philistinism in music 
cannot be found in America to-day; nor an example 
more to be deplored, in view of what might be ae- 
complished with the resources available to those who 
so obstinately decline to utilize them. A change 


may be prayed for, but searcely expected to soon 


occur. 


Decidedly not bad looking. On the contrary, 
handsome ; with a striking military carriage and 
a well-set head and a pair of keen gray eyes that 
rested placidly on the group of men on the gallery 
as he passed them, ready to accept any token of 
civility that might unexpectedly be accorded him, 
but not at all pressing his claims in that direction. 

But they were sore and moody, these men, smart- 
ing under defeat, and, beyond the secant courtesy of 
He 
represented the power under whose triumphannt 
hand they lay vanquished and helpless. 

It was before him, the Government’s accredited 
representative, that every man of them who would 
he reinstated to his rights of citizenship must appear 
as a suppliant and ask pardon for the deeds done in 
the spirit of rebellion in the years just gone by. 

New ideas must have time to grow before their 
intrinsic value becomes perceptible (in which respect 
they somewhat resemble new potatoes), and the idea 
that they had all been plunging blindly toward an 
abyss from which Providence had hurled them 
backward, bruised, bleeding, exhausted, but saved, 
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had not yet even sprouted in the brains of the men 
of Baldy’s Point. 

That the Provost Marshal had a name which 
was his own, and not government property, every- 
body knew, for the post-oftice was kept on one 
counter in Sellers’s store, in the notion department. 
It consisted of a box-full of pigeon-holes, open in 
front and behind, so that every man might help 
himself to his own mail without “bothering” Sel- 
lers or his one clerk to leave off the drawing of a 
quart of molasses or the measuring of a dress pat- 
tern of calico. No one, of course, ever saw or cared 
to see the contents of any pigeon-hole but his own, 
but every one knew that the Provost’s name was 
Wesley Ford, and that he received a lot of letters by 
every mail. But this private name was practically 
useless to its possessor for the time being. He had 
no social existence for Baldy’s Point. 

Another one of the disagreeable things over which 
Baldy’s Point was ina state of fermentation was the 
remarkable stand Henry White had taken. It was 
“ possible for people to be genfeel, even if they were 
wrecked all to pieces;” and yet there he was, 
turned toll-gate keeper, actually sitting in a little, 
miserable sentry box, a sort of rain shelter merely, 
and taking the toll from every passer-by with as 
stolid a face as if he had been born and reared in 
that coop he spent the day in! Mrs. White was 
“verfectly wretched ” about it. And it was said he 
actually took his dinner with him in a tin pail, like 
any common laborer. Mrs. White said he had 
gotten some nonsense in his head about paying as 
he went, and he was going to get the commission 
merchants to supply his hands but not himself. 
What a perfectly absurd position for a young man 
who had been brought up as Henry White had! 
Some people said it was moroseness, that the break- 
ing off of his engagement with Fanny Ray had some- 
thing to do with it. But that theory did not hold 
good in face of the man at the toli-gate ; he did not 
look morose, only quietly determined to do without 
flinching what he had undertaken to do. He hada 
lot of bouks in the shanty, and writing material, and 
as he was almost within sight of the front gate 
at Whitefields, it was no great undertaking, the 
coming down or the going back. But Mrs. Judge 
Baker’s voice was against the whole proceeding, and 
consequently all Baldy’s Point decried it. It had 
a leveling tendency, and anything that tended to- 
ward obliteration of the old social lines was to be 
discouraged. Henry White’s unreasonable conduct, 
and the daily doings and sayings of the Provost, 
were about as much as Baldy’s Point could cope 
with at one time. At least, that was the general 
impression until, one day, it was surprised into the 
knowledge of its own greater capacity for excite- 
ment. 

The Provost, it was reported, had called at Judge 
Ray’s, asked for Miss Ray, and been received! 

There was absolutely nothing now left for Fanny 
Ray to do to insure the uncorking of all the vials of 
wrath and the emptying of their contents upon her 
reckless head. What were Judge and Mrs. Ray 
thinking of to permit such a thing? Hadn't Fanny 
done enough already, in that matter of cruel treat- 
ment of Henry White, to disenchant-all her old 
friends? Why should she fly in the face of the 
community in this manner?’ Mrs. Baker voiced 
the whole neighborhood in querulous inquiry. Dis- 
enchant was the word. The Judge’s daughter had 
been a sort of local queen before these troublous 
times ; so daintily pretty, so saucily self-assertive, 
so winsome in her affectionate out-going to all her 
friends. But she had changed a good deal in the 
months that had come and gone since her cruel 
reception of her unrecognized lover, and only when 
she mounted her spirited little mare for a lovely 
little canter through the woods was she seen away 
from home of late or did she seem at all like the 
old Fanny. She had grown to be very cold and 
distant and indifferent to everybody, which made 
it all the more incomprehensible why the Provost 
Marshal should have felt warranted in calling at 
the Judge’s home and asking to see Miss Ray alone. 
‘There was no getting around the fact he had done 
so, for the Rays’ Mollie, who opened the door to him 
and carried the message to Miss Fanny, passed by 
Mrs. Baker's five minutes later on her way to Sellers s 
store to get a pound of bicarbonate of soda, and 
stopped to tell Mrs. Baker's Phemy, who was lean- 
ing over the front gate with the front door mat in 
her hand, which she was going to beat against the 
gate-post after a while. Mrs. Baker shook her head 
solemnly when Phemy told her about it a trifle 
triumphantly, and secretly hoped that Mrs. Ray 
would be able to explain it away. It was that same 
afternoon that Mrs. Baker found she had entirely 


forgotten the new stitch in double crochet that Mrs. 
Ray had taught her, and she went over to take 
another lesson from her. Everything looked as quiet 
as usual at the Judge’s. The Rays’ was one of the 
few homes at Baldy’s Point that had not a decidedly 
war-searred aspect. Mrs. Ray was out on the back 
gallery, superintending the building of a feed coop 
for her young chickens. The Judge was there, too, 
with his spectacles pushed far up on his bald fore- 
head ; apparently he was superintending Mrs. Ray 
and the builder of the coop. Fanny she had seen as 
she passed by the parlor door, sitting at the piano 
with a long trail of pink muslin lying all around the 
piano stool. How slim and white her neck looked 
coming up from its pink frills! She made Mrs. 
Baker think of an azalea, there was something so 
purely transparent about her cheeks and her ex- 
tremely pretty ears, behind which her hair was 
pushed with utter indifference to effect. Nothing 
coarse or sordid had ever forced itself upon the 


‘Judge’s daughter for consideration, and if the two 


doting old people out on the gallery there could 
help it, it never should. She was all that was left 
them out of a large family of children, and hence 
was the recipient of much injudicious indulgence. 
Mrs. Baker found out a good deal during that visit. 
She found out how to make that double stitch in 
crochet. She found out the very best way to make 
a chicken coop so that the young chickens could 
partake of their rations unmolested by voracious 
feathered adults; she found out that the hands on 
Henry White’s place were in a state of absolute 
mutiny, because he would not include whisky among 
his supplies; she found out that Amy Wilson had 
actually turned dressmaker for the people on the 
Wilson place, and was wearing herself out rising 
early in the morning and sewing late at night, to 
keep the Major from finding out what she was about. 
She found out that Cap Sutton had the best prospect 
of anybody in the county for a full working force, 
since he had changed his contract from one-third to 
one-fourth of the crop (which had occasioned much 
triumph in his quarters) ; she found out, in short, a 
little about every one of her neighbors, and rejoiced 
or regretted as the character of the information 
demanded ; but what she did aot find out was why 
the Provost Marshal had called on Fanny Ray and 
why Fanny Ray had received him instead of the 
Judge, who evidently had been about the house all 
day, for here he was late in the afternoon still in 
his house slippers, and his neck was guiltless of a 
cravat. She stepped into the parlor on her way 
back toward the front gate after an hour’s stay. 
Fanny got up respectfully and inquired solicitously 
after the dear old lady’s health, looking at her very 
sweetly with those great innocent eyes of hers. But 
Mrs. Baker left the house feeling baffled. 

The entire Ray family escorted her hospitably to 
the front steps; the Judge in his slippers, that 
slapped the floor noisily at every footfall, Mrs. Ray 
with her hand full of tenpenny nails that she had 
gathered up thriftily to put back in the tool-chest, 
and Fanny in her trailing pink organdy, that was 
a trifle out of date, but immensely becoming to her 
delicate style of beauty. 

“ Poor old lady !” Fanny said, with a low laugh, 
as the gate closed on Mrs. Baker. “ I hate to inflict 
unnecessary suffering, but she couldn’t be trusted.” 

* No, indeed,” said Mrs. Ray, in fervent aequies- 
cence ; “it would never have done in the world.” 

* As it is,” said Fanny, indifferently, “all Baldy’s 
Point will share her pangs before night.” 

The Rays’ house overlooked the Court-House 
Square, so that every movement of any importance 
that agitated the little town was apt to fall directly 
under their supervision. As they stood there they 
saw a saddled horse led across the square by the boy 
who acted as hostler at the Mimms House on the 
rare occasions when there was need for such a fune- 
tionary. He hitched it to a ring in a tree just out- 
side the Court-House yard, and left it there. 

‘“T do believe he is a man of his word,” said Fan- 
ny, surprisedly. An interested look had come into 
her languid eyes at sight of the horse and man, and 
now she stood there watching for the sequel. She 
turned away with a satisfied air when, after a little 
while, the Provost came out from his offiee, and, 
mounting, rode away at a brisk gait. 

* He rides well,” said the Judge, bringing his 
glasses into position to look after the young man ; 
“and I suppose it was necessary. But deuce take 
me if I don’t wish it could have been managed 
otherwise. It’s a bitter pill. It looks like surren- 
dering twice over.” 

* T know it is,” said Fanny, standing before him 
and smoothing the wrinkles out of his forehead with 
two little slim fingers, “and that was the reason I 


would not let you have anything to do with it. I 
told him, truthfully, that you knew nothing of my 
intention; and I told him, also, that he must name 
his price.” 

“ What did he say to that?” the Judge asked 
quickly. 

“ Looked black and turned red,”’ Fanny said, with 
her slow, lazy laugh, “ and said he would name his 
price when he had earned it, and I’m quite sure he 
will.” 

“Look here, Fanny’”—the Judge laid his heavy 
hands on her shoulders—*“ let there be no mistake 
on that fellow’s part, nor on yours either. If he 
thinks that because you’ve found it necessary to 
make use of him you are going to open this house 
to him as a visitor, he’s mistaken, that’s all. He’s 
a handsome dog, but—” 

“ And you are a very foolish papa,” said Fanny, 
dropping her arms from his neck languidly and 
turning away from him with a frown. 

“ Don’t cross her, Judge,” said Mrs. Ray, implor- 
ingly; “it don’t take anything these days to give 
her a turn. She looks like wax now.” 

And the Judge meekly promised to be very cir- 
cumspect. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PROVOST’S ERRAND. 


When the Provost Marshal rode out of town that 
morning, followed by a good many curious glances 
and wondering conjectures, it was not of the girl 
standing there on the Judge’s gallery that he was 
thinking, or, atleast, if it was, it was only for a very 
little while. He took note of her presence there, 
cuddled close up to her father’s side, and said to 
himself that she looked like some delicate wild 
flower growing close up to the roots of a gnarly old 
oak, the physical contrast between the two was so 
great, and he smiled slightly to think that she should 
be watching him to see if he did what he had prom- 
ised her to do. 

“You haven't much confidence in me yet, little 
girl,” he said, under his breath, as the bridle path 
brought him close enough to necessitate the lifting 
of his hat to the Rays, “ but I bide my time.” 

[t occurred to him that Miss Ray had shown con- 
siderable independence in doing what she had done 
that morning, and he honored her for it. The more 
he analyzed it the more distinctly difficult to do it 
appeared to him. He thought he knew of only one 
other woman who could have done an awkward 
thing with so much grace. 

When he did stop to think of it he saw her com- 
ing swiftly toward him where he sat stiffly enough 
in the parlor of her quaint old home, amid the ma- 
terialized fancies and traditions of several genera- 
tions of Rays. He was glad to think the accumu- 
lated treasures of that stuffy old room had escaped 
harm. If he had not been there simply on suffer- 
ance, he would have liked to inquire into the history 
of some of the curious things that crowded the 
tables and the étagéres and the broad, low mantel 
shelf. But Miss Ray had come in quite promptly, 
and had looked at him inquisitorially for a second 
with pure searching eyes, as if she wanted to decide 
for herself what manner of man he might be, and 
then, with singular straightforwardness, but not with- 
out a tremor in her girlish voice, had told him why 
she had sent for him ; had told him how she had 
a very dear old lady friend, who was a widow, and 
whose only son had very foolishly leased his place 
out to the hands, and had gone to keeping a toll- 
gate; and how somebody had told her that her 
dear old lady friend was in great distress because 
of certain threats she had heard made against 
her son, at which he only laughed; and of how 
she, Fanny Ray, having heard that he, the Pro- 
vost, could do just what he pleased with the 
freedmen, had sent to request him to use his influ- 
ence with the people out at Whitefields. How 
prettily she had flushed, as, twisting her handker- 
chief into a rope, she had gone on nervously: “ Of 
course you understand, Mr. Provost, that I am 
doing this entirely unsolicited. No one, not even 
papa, knows that I wrote a note asking you to come 
over here. But—but Mrs. White’s son is such an 
exceedingly obstinate young man that he would let 
them kill him before he would yield a point, and— 
and—that would be so very sad for poor Mrs. 
White, you know.” 

“ To have her son killed, you mean?” 
a grave smile. 

“Yes,” said Fanny, giving one more nervous 
twist to her tortured handkerchief, as she veiled her 
pleading eyes under down-dropped lids. 

“Quite so. But I don’t imagine things are that 
bad,” he had said, and had informed her that his 
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practice was to receive formal complaints from em- 
ployer or employed at his office. 

“But Hen—Mrs. White will never complain. 
And I—I want to engage you to go out there.” 

“You mean,” he had said, “looking black and 
turning red,” as she had truthfully reported, “ that 
you wish to pay me to go out to your friend’s plan- 
tation as a sort of regulator.” 

« Yes, just exactly,” she had said, very eagerly, 
evidently pleased with his ready grasp of her idea, 
and he had told her stiffly he would name his price 
later on, and had terminated the interview some- 
what abruptly. And here he was actually going on 
the errand she had sent him about. It oceurred to 
him that these Southern women had a rather cool 
way of ordering men to do their bidding, and he 
was to a degree surprised at his own docility. But, 
he said, searching for an excuse for himself, this 
widow’s case does sound rather forlorn. He was 
too entirely outside the social circle of life at Baldy’s 
Point to have ever heard the story of Fanny Ray 
and Henry White. If the owner of this White- 
fields place was a woman, and alone, perhaps his 
merely riding through the quarters and speaking a 
few quieting words to the malcontents might mend 
matters for her. It was worth a trial. 

* For Ann’s sake,” it occurred to him he would 
like very much to make a friend of the Judge’s 
daughter. “ Ann” was the Provost's wife, and he 
was very much in love with her. Too much in 
love with her to subject her to pain when it could 
possibly be avoided. And then, in his vision of 
fair women, the Provost turned from the review 
of his visit to Fanny Ray to weleome a demure 
little image that was seldom out of his thoughts. 
“She’s as plucky as Julius Cresar,” he said to him- 
self, not thinking of Fanny Ray, “ but this sort of 
thing would break her down in a month.” He did 
not specify what this sort of thing might mean. 
Fanny Ray’s good will, once he should have earned 
it, opened up a possible avenue of happiness. The 
Rays oecupied a social eminence that no one had 
ever disputed. Whoever they indorsed, the people 
of Baldy’s Point accepted without question. And 
the Provost Marshal was inwardly resolved that 
they should indorse his wife. That was the price 
he was going to put on his extra services in behalf 
of that lonely old lady out at Whitefields whose 
ease excited Miss Ray’s sympathy so warmly. The 
Provost was young, and this, their first separation, 
was hard on Ann as well as himself, and, as his 
fancy traveled much faster than the hired nag that 
paced dejectedly through the wooded road between 
Baldy’s Point and Whitefields, he had selected a 
building spot and erected a pretty Queen Anne cot- 
tage on it, and trained a Lamarque rose all over its 
front porch (he loved these rich, luxuriant elimbing 
roses; Ann had never seen anything like them up 
there in Vermont), furnished his home from parlor 
to kitchen, and eaten several satisfactory meals in 
its pretty little dining-room (which was to overlook 
a bed of tuberoses and gladioli), with Ann sitting 
opposite him in a white dress with Southern roses 
in her belt (it was always blossoming time in the 


Provost’s fancy), long before he reached that por- 


tion of the plank road where were the gate and the 
shanty in which Henry White had elected to begin 
his career as a bread-winner. ‘The dull thud of his 
horse’s lazy hoof-beats upon the plank road had 
formed a sort of accompaniment to this pleasant 
reverie. The horse knew the road so very much 
better than he did that his hold upon the bridle 
had been merely nominal. ‘The animal’s sudden 
stoppage was meant merely to inform his rider that 
they had reached the toll-gate and common honesty 
demanded a halt, but it shattered the Provost’s 
reverie and sent his vision of Ann and the La- 
marque roses and the pretty dining-room spinning, 
lvinging him back with a jerk to the errand Fanny 
Ray had sent him on. He looked up and drew a 
long inspiration of astonishment. Coming toward 
him from his seat by the little table, which was 
scarcely more than a plank knocked up against the 
side of a venerable spreading sycamore tree, was a 
young man who certainly did not suggest the typi- 
eal toll-gate keeper. The Provost's surprise was so 
extreme he would really have liked to whistle. He 
wondered if Miss Ray hadn't made a serious mis- 
take in supposing that this broad-shouldered fellow, 
with his clear, fearless eyes and square, resolute 
under jaw, was not quite equal to taking eare of 
himself, his plantation, and his mother too, without 
any outside interference. But the girl had said his 
life was threatened, and he only laughed at the 
threats. He recalled the intense look of anxiety in 
her eyes as she had told him that. Her interest in 


the old lady out at Whitefields had suddenly be- 


come altogether explicable. It certainly would be 
a pity for this fine-looking young fellow to come to 
grief for want of a friendly warning. But would 
he take that friendly warning from him? That 
remained to be seen. 

“ Mr. White, I believe,” he said, feeling in his 
vest pocket for the toll, which Henry stolidly pock- 
eted with a curt— 

“That is my name.” 

The Provost dismounted. There was no use 
waiting for an invitation, even if the keeper could 
have divined his intention. He felt dubious about 
riding on through the gate and over the White- 
tields place without previous parley with its owner. 
What he had meant for a kindness to an old lady 
might be mistaken for an impertinence by a young 
man. He had a mistake lodged in his brain about 
this toll-gate keeper, and had concluded he was 
either a lazy drone who preferred this sluggish 
sitting at receipt of custom to the more arduous 
duties of the plantation, or else he was a man 
broken in health by the war and unfit for anything 
more active. Whether or not Fanny Ray was 
responsible for this error he could not deeide. 

The Provost was not a timorous man, and, having 
made up his mind that it was the thing to do to 
talk plainly to the master of Whitefields, he went at 
it boldly enough, helping himself to a seat on the 
cypress block by Henry's table under the syeamore. 
There was a great litter of cypress splinters all 
around the sycamore tree, and a small pile of clum- 
sily made shingles near them. <A glittering draw- 
knife rested on the cleft of another block of eypress 
close by the one on which he had seated himself. 
He glanced swiftly from the draw-knife to Henry 
White’s hands. It was pathetic. But he admired 
him all the more for it. 

“T hope you won't look upon me as an inter- 
meddler, Mr. White,” he began, somewhat hur- 
riedly, * but the truth is, I was about to take a ride 
over your place.” 

“It’s not much to look at,” said Henry, flushing 
hotly but keeping his voice well under control, “ but 
doubtless you'd find a good many there to weleome 
you.” ‘This with cool sarcasm. 

It was the Provost's turn to grow red, but he was 
not easily turned from a purpose once formed. 

* You won't mind my saying that I’ve heard 
there’s a good deal of dissatisfaction on your place, 
and I'd like to help mend matters if you'll permit 
me.” 

* T suppose there’s plenty of dissatisfaction on 
every place,” Henry answered, bluntly, stooping 
over to pick up one of his rough shingles to use his 
pocket-knife on. “I’m only on the place at night 
and very early in the morning, but I didn’t know 
things had come to such a pitch as to demand your 
intervention.” 

“It scarcely amounts to an intervention,” said 
the Provost, equably; “I only aimed at preven- 
tion.” 

* Prevention of what?” Henry pushed his broad- 
brimmed straw hat far back on his head and fixed 
his eyes coldly on the Provost. 

“ Prevention of harm to you. 
aware of threats—” 

“No. I'm not unaware of them. What then?” 

Wesley Ford leaned forward earnestly: “1 im- 
plore you not to rebuff me. Whether it ts right or 
wrong that I should have gained such an influence 
over these ignorant creatures, you know that I have 
it. I will serve you, if you will let me.” 

* The best service you can render the neighbor- 
hood will be to run some of these fellows out of the 
country. ‘They are firebrands. As for the rest, I 
am quite capable of managing my own place, thank 
you.” 

“Would you mind giving me the names of the 
men you consider at the bottom of these local dis- 
turbances 

* Not at all. Henry Robinson—” 

* Wait a moment, please.” The Provost felt in 
his pocket for his memorandum book, only to find 
it was not there, fumbled for a piece of paper, and 
finally found he was reduced to using the blank 
page of a letter which he drew from its envelope, 
laying the latter on the little table by his hat. 

* Henry Robinson,” he repeated, using his pencil 
rapidly. 

* Daniel Forman,” said Henry, briskly. 

* Daniel Forman, down.” 

“And Peter Johnson. They are the three men 
who are perpetually inciting the rest to revolt, and 
who have given expression to a lot of rubbish. If 
I were to attend to all the stuff I hear from the 
quarters, I'd have no time to attend to anything 
else.” 


You are not un- 


* (A strong puff of wind sent the Provost's hat 
spinning on the table and swept the envelope out of 
sight among the litter of the cypress splinters and 
shingles at his feet. He put the hat on his head 
for security, but gave no thought to the empty en- 
velope.) 

“And you've no objection whatever to my visit- 
ing your quarters 7” 

“It's a matter of no moment whatever,” said 
Henry, icily, “only you are not to permit them to 
think you come as a mediator between me and them. 
I've taken a stand that I mean to maintain if the 
stars fall.” 

The Provost put his written list back into his 
pocket. He had no desire to argue this young man 
out of any of his convictions. He was a long way 
from Baldy’s Point, and the day was dying fast. 
It was gloomy enough out there by the toll-gate 
after the sun set. In fact, long before its last rays 
faded from the tallest tree-tops the shrill ery of the 
cicadas filled the air, and the loud drone of inseets 
smote on the stillness, and myriad black-winged bats 
came out of the hollows of the trees and cireled 
close overhead, searching for their suppers in mid- 
air. ‘The Provost shivered slightly as he stood up 
to go, and buttoned his coat across his chest. 

* Don’t you find it deucedly dismal here all day?” 

“It's not especially cheerful,” said Henry, in a 
tone that discouraged further discussion of his pri- 
vate affairs. And then the Provost turned toward 
his horse, who had bitten off all the sassafras shoots 
within his reach, and was now eying him in a 
mildly disapproving way. 

* It is so late that I think I shall wait until to- 
morrow, he said, as he sprang into the sacle. 

“ As you please,” Henry answered, indifferently, 
and turned toward his shanty to gather up the din- 
ner-pail and the books which came with him and 
went with him to and from the house every day. 
The gleam of something white on the ground near 
where the Provost had been sitting caught his eye 
as he came out again from the shelter. Ie stooped 
to pick it up. It was the empty envelope. There 
was something strangely familiar in the formation 
of the letters in that superseription. Ile looked 
at it fixedly. Once upon a time that handwriting 
had been very familiar indeed. He might possibly 
be mistaken; so many women wrote just alike. It 
was a hand-lelivered letter ; there was no stamp on 
it. He turned the envelope over. He thought he 
knew beforehand what he should find on the flap. 
The letters F. M. R. were inextricably entangled 
on it; not inextricably to lim, however. Each let- 
ter stared him in the face in cruel confirmation of 
the fact that Fanny Ray had found oecasion to com- 
municate by letter with the Provost Marshal, whom 
all her old friends held in such base disesteem. 

He sat there for a long time staring stupidly at 
the envelope that told so much that it was a pity it 
could not have told more. He was conscious of a 
dull sort of surprise at himself. He thought he had 
gotten entirely over his faney for this girl, who had 
flinched from his side when he needed her the most. 
He didn’t believe he would have cared a rush if 
any of the other boys had won her brittle affections ; 
but this—this was too much. He sat there ponder- 
ing over the bitterness of it until the cicadas wearied 
of their shrill calling to each other, and the flutter 
of bats’ wings grew louder and closer, and the dis- 
tant lowing of the cows grew nearer and nearer, 
and the occasional hoot of an owl mingled with the 
other voices of the night, and the stars came out 
overhead, and the day was dead. 

Then he got up and turned his face toward the 
house reluctantly. He wished he could sit there till 
he felt stronger. “ But mother will be worrying,” 
he muttered, peevishly. He felt so old and tired 
to-night, so inexpressibly weary of everything. What 
was he struggling for, anyhow ? 

As he passed out of sight beyond the toll-gate, a 
man came from around the corner of the shanty and 
followed slowly in the same path. Ile was a pow- 
erful negro ; so dark of hue and carelessly outlined 
in his shabby clothes that he was but indistinetly 
defined against the gloomy background of the trees. 

His ax was slung over his shoulder, and on its 
helve swang the tin dinner-pail that he had taken 
with him that morning when he went to his rail- 
splitting. His head was swaying angrily from side 
tu side, and occasionally his powerful fist was raised 
and shaken in the direction of the receding form. 

“So mine was the fust name. Henry Robinson 
heads the list, do he, boss? Well, w’en dey runs 
me off’n dis place it will be fur somethin’; en you 
won’ git much satisfaeshun out’n it.” 

He laughed aloud, and an owl. overhearing, an- 
swered him with a shrill screech of diabolical mirth. 
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THE Home. 


FRIENDS ? 


O chapter of Daudet’s “ Thirty Years of Paris ” 
is so pathetic as the story of * My Drummer.” It 
is the story of the life in Paris of a drummer from 
Provence who comes with a letter of introduction to 
M. Daudet from a friend in Provence. After pre- 
senting his letter of introduction he retires from the 
room, to return with his drum and flute to give 
evidence of his skill. At the first touch of the 
drum, the first faint note of the flute, the memories 
of childhood were aroused, and, with the warm en- 
thusiasm of the Southern nature, M. Daudet became 
responsible for the Provencal drummer,in Paris, and 
by his influence forced a way for his compatriot. 
Amid Daudet’s circle, with its love for all that was 
Bohemian, the drummer, with his sad eyes and his 
weird music, was a novelty tobe enjoyed. Out of 
the generosity of their hearts they determined to 
gain for him what, at that time, they did not pos- 
sess themselves, money. ‘They used all their influ- 
ence to introduce the drummer into the salons of 
their friends, and by M. Daudet the drummer 
was introduced into one of his plays being re- 
hearsed at the Ambigu. His constant talk of this 
drummer from Provence and his wonderful music 
at last carried the day, and the stage manager con- 
sented to a rehearsal. M. Daudet, Buisson the 
drummer, his flute and drum, are upon the stage. 
Allis ready. Here, before the small audience, the 
first note breaks upon the ear. To them no mem- 
ories of childhood supply the setting for the music. 
No sound of wind in the trees, no vision of old, 
familiar roads, with playmates running to gather 
about the player whose music was the legends of 
the land so dear to their hearts, set to notes. ‘This 
was a test of nature tried by the rules of art. Of 
the effeet M. Daudet says : 

“Great heavens! what an effect was produced 
upon this skeptical audience by this rustic music, 
bleating and shrill as the noise of an_ insect, 
buzzing over there in a corner! I saw the jeer- 
ing actors, always professionally delighting in the 
failure of a comrade, ironically pucker up their 
smooth lips; the fireman under the gas jet was 
laughing fit to split his sides ; the prompter himself, 
drawn out of his usual somnolescent state by the 
strangeness of the occurrence, raised himself upon 


both hands and peered out of his box, looking like | 


gigantic tortoise.” Then M. Daudet tells us:* 1 
began vaguely to understand the sad truth that, to 
make others feel the impressions and poetical rec- 
ollections evoked in my bosom by the drummer and 
his old-fashioned airs, the musician should have been 
able to bring at the same time to Paris the top of 
a hillside, a space of blue sky, a whiff of warm 
Provencal atmosphere.” With hopes raised by M. 
Daudet’s enthusiasm, the drummer could not con- 
ceive of failure,and M. Daudet found himself in 
Paris with a hopeless failure who believed himself 
agenius. “I realized the extentofmy crime.  In- 
toxicated by my enthusiasm and my praise, his 
equilibrium upset and losing all sense of proportion, 
the Provencal drummer seriously believed himself 
a great genius, and expected—alas! had I not led 
him to expect it!—that Paris held in store for him 
endless triumphs.” ‘The story of the deluded mu- 
sician’s life in Paris goes on. A brief season of 
success under the pressure of personal effort, to 
sink gradually until he went about from pothouse 
to pothouse, till our last glimpse of him is playing 
feebly in the rain before a few human beings as 
low in the seale socially as himself. 

Poor, deluded wretch! you say. Perhaps; but 
he was led away by the unguarded words of one 
he trusted. 

The picture presented with such wonderful touches 
of pathos, remorse, and ridicule by Daudet’s genius 
brought to mind a morning long ago in a newspaper 
office. For over a year there came, at very frequent 
intervals, to the editorial rooms poems (that is what 
they were called by the writer). As regularly as 
they came they were returned. But the writer did 
not lack the gifts of persistence and hope, and the 
constant appearance of those unappreciated lyrics 
and sonnets—for the writer became ambitious— 
raised many a smile of sadness, aroused many a 
wish for wealth. How gladly would these results 
of endless toil have been laid on the open fire, and a 
check have found its way into the return envelope ! 
But, alas! One came finally having one touch of 
poetry, and an acceptance was sent, with deep 
thankfulness. Thicker and faster came the enve- 
lopes with the well-known handwriting, till they 


view. The ghosts were bearable, for they could be 
met once and downed; but the substance, in what 
form would it appear? The dreaded moment came. 
A cold, dreary morning in November, when the 
wind had moaned all night, and left the feeling of 
visits from uncanny folks, who had raised warning 
fingers, and in inarticulate whispers said, Beware ! 
beware! though the danger was unknown. That 
tiny square of cardboard that is the forerunner of 
joy, of annoyance, of friend, of foe, of heartfelt 
welcome or of society finger-touches, was laid on 
the desk, and there, in letters of fire, it seemed, 
burned the name. “The gentleman is waiting.” 
The first thought was cowardly: “I will not go 
down.” But “the gentleman is waiting” came like 
an unbidden echo. Slowly, deferring the dreaded 
moment as long as possible, the descent was made ; 
the door opened, and the tall, slender figure of 
& man rose in gracious dignity. A hand with 
long, tapering fingers was outstretched, and a gen- 
tle, musical voice said, *‘ I’m deeply grateful for your 
courtesy.” “I'was like a knife-thrust. Gathering 
scattered senses together, the figure became a living 
reality, and with that consciousness came unbidden 
tears. The man was about sixty years of age. 
Thin gray locks were brushed most carefully back 
from a smooth white forehead. He was clothed in 
a suit of black broadcloth that had been so often 
and so carefully brushed that it gave off gray lights. 
The knees of the trousers bore the impress of every 
bone, and were worn to a polished smoothness. ‘The 
linen was worn to shreds in places, but was immacu- 
lately white. A high silk hat, bearing the same 
evidences of years of care, was on the table. There 
was a pathetic tremble in the voice, due alike to the 
shivering cold of the atmosphere—he was without 
an overeoat—and the tremble that comes from 
hopelessness. What was said was most common- 
place—the temperature out-of-doors, the unexpected 
pleasantness of that particular office, the prospect of 
coming winter temperature. ‘There was no way of 
avoiding the question, and at last it came. With 
many protests against it, with many excuses for 
asking it, but pushed by its tremendous importance, 
it came: “ Why do you not accept my poetry? Do 
not be afraid; tell me.” ‘The faded blue eyes 
burned with intensity, the long slim fingers were 
clinched tightly, while the whole figure leaned for- 
ward as the breath came in quick gasps. 

"T'was the attitude of a lover waiting for the answer 
of her whom he had loved and wooed hopelessly for 
years; of a criminal on whom the death sen- 
tence has been pronounced. waiting for the breaking 
of the Governor’s seal on the document that seals 
his fate. “T'was the attitude of a man who in old 
age feels, yet dreads to hear, that he has played with 
life, and approaches the grave leaving a blank where 
he might have left a burning lamp to lead his fol- 
lowers. ‘There was a dead silence. The words that 
had so often done duty in reply to such questions 
were a desecration in the presence of this fading 
life. The clock ticked, there was the sound of the 
clerk’s pen ; there was the rush through the streets 
of the November wind, the distant rattle and roar 
of trains on the elevated road. The eyes were fixed 
on face of the coward who could not speak. ‘There 
was a long-drawn sigh ; the fingers unclasped, the 
fire died out of the eyes; the figure lost its rigidity. 
“You need not speak; I know. Give me your 
hand; you have been truthful. I thank you. The 
question is settled. Dll go. Oh! I forgot I had not 
told you. I am going to Mexico as tutor to two 
boys.” There is a quiver about the thin lips ; tears 
replace the fire in the faded blue eyes. * I must 
tell you.” <A silence deep and painful, then, in a 
voice controlled by tremendous effort: * Forty years 
ago I was a young man. A friend of my boyhood 
beeame an editor here in New York, while I became 
a school-teacher in my native State. Like all 
young men, I dabbled in poetry, which was accepted 
by local papers. ‘Time went on. My friend be- 
came the editor of one of the first magazines in the 
country, while I still taught school. We kept up 
our intimacy. At the end of eight years I came to 
New York to spend my vacation with my friend, 
bringing with me at his request a poem, which I was 
to submit to him as editor, not as friend—that was 
understood,” here the gray head was raised proudly. 
“When he read it he told me I was the poet of this 
century; that if I would devote myself to study, 
give all my thought to composition, the world would 
be at my feet. I believed him. I sold a farm I 
inherited ; I had saved some money; I made an 
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investment that was sure, though it did not pay 
large interest. I came to New York, resolved to 
carry back to my native town, and offer to a woman 
whom I believed loved me as I loved her, a name 
she would be proud to own. I studied and worked, 
worked and studied. Every effort of my pen sent 
to any other than my friend was returned. All 
were dull, I thought, too dull to appreciate genius, 
but my friend. I lost all count of time, I forgot 
love and life only as they gave me themes for lines 
that never have been printed.” The lips were 
trembling, the tears slowly falling. “I awoke one 
day to find myself an old man, my friend dead ; to 
find myself alone. I blame no one—I ought to 
have understood. Now my money is gone, and 
next week I go to Mexicoto teach. You will never 
be troubled again. I think the birds in the park 
will miss me, for I have been there many mornings 
to listen to their first waking notes. Waiting for 
inspiration,’ he added, with a sweet, sad smile. 

“’The journey is almost over. I will work till the 
night comes. No—till the morning; my life has 
been one long twilight.” 

The door closed and the listener was alone. 


EARLY TRAINING IN ENGLISH. 
1. 


By Kate Morris Cone. 


R. HOLMES wittily says that a child’s moral 
training should begin a hundred years before 
itis born. Not less remote are the influences that 
modify language. One of the chief signs of a true 
aristocracy is purity of speech and style ; yet while 
the Brahmanical stamp is nowhere clearer than in an 
early mastery of the mother tongue, more may be 
done than is done in behalf of good English by way 
of education. 

The fault with our present method of teaching 
English is the fault of the old system by which stu- 
dents reared on Fasquelle’s Grammar and Racine’s 
plays were expected to talk French. We under- 
take to accomplish with difficulty by technical 
knowledge what might easily be brought about by 
imitation and example. We wait till faulty con- 
struction and feeble expression become second na- 
ture, and then attempt to cure the evil by declen- 
sions and syntax ; and though the natural method of 
learning modern foreign tongues has been every- 
where approved, courses in rhetoric and English 
literature remain the chief specific for the bad Eng- 
lish of our college-bred newspaper editors, and for 
the American we are all accused of speaking. ‘The 
process by which we learn to speak at all needs to 
be borrowed back from the modern language sys- 
tems in order to teach us to speak well, and if we 
are ambitious for better English in the coming gen- 
eration we must begin with the domestication of the 
principles, first, that the ability to write and speak 
our own, like any language, correctly, is a matter of 
habit and an educated ear, and, second, that the imita- 
tive greatly predominate over the reasoning powers 
in young children. We are familiar with the down- 
fall from a high ideal respecting early training of 
the professor who, after forbidding thumb-sucking 
and baby talk to his first child, was heard one night 
soothing the erying infant with, “So it s’ould sut 
its “ittle fumb,” yet it is true that certain reforms 
in the nursery would do more for the use of good 
English than the theories of whole conventions of 
teachers or the labor of years of schooling. Two 
suggestions in this respect, one regarding the at- 
tendants, the other regarding the literature, of the 
nursery, we wish to make. 

Before a child is seven years old it may have 
learned to express itself in its native tongue with a 
well chosen, if limited, vocabulary, and with a cor- 
rectness of construction and purity of pronuncia- 
tion which will last it through life. This is not 
only possible, but the leadings of nature and the 
value of the achievement indicate that it is the one 
step in education that a child of that age should be 
expected to have taken. Nature has made speech 
the child’s principal manifestation of intellectual 
power, matching -the marvelous delicacy and sensi- 


tiveness of the organs of hearing with an instinct 


even more marvelous for reproducing in language 
whatever those organs receive. 

The regulation of speech is, in the beginning, 
chiefly mechanical—a question of the vibrations of 
the sounding-board and violin strings of the ear, 
the sounds most frequently repeated being those to 
which, according to a well-known law, the child at 
last most readily responds. In other words, the 
child’s speech depends upon its hearing, and its 
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choice of language and correctness or incorrectness 
of pronunciation are governed by the example set 
it by its elders. Association with persons of cult- 
ure is therefore of the first importance in form- 
ing right habits of speech, and one of the most prac- 
tical reforms in the direction of good English in this 
country would be the selection of the attendants of 
young children from a higher class in society than 
that to which the present nurse-maid belongs. 
Mothers who are alive to the advantageous influ- 
ence of good society on the speech and manners of 
grown people, relegate their children at the most 
impressionable age to the companionship of inexpe- 
rienced and ignorant foreigners ; and, with a strange 
perversion of experience, custom tolerates that, 
though a French donne in families of the wealthy 
can hardly be secured too soon for the sake of the 
little one’s early facility and accent in French, 
the formation of a baby’s English ear is intrusted 
to illiterate Irish and German nurse-girls. No 
help at all in the nursery is preferable to cheap 
help; and if the mother’s companionship is thereby 
assured to the child, a seamstress or a housemaid 
can better be afforded than a nurse-girl. As to 
the economy which sends the small boy or girl 
to play in the streets, that the mother may have 
leisure for sewing or housework, it would hardly 
need mentioning here were it not too often practiced 
in mistaken prudence for the child’s later edueation. 
But where help in the nursery can be afforded and 
must be had, the consideration should prevail that, 
whether we will it or not, the attendant of a young 
child is its teacher, because its model, in its native 
tongue. The ideal of the nurse-girl needs changing, 
the desideratum being not merely good temper, 
strong arms, and a nurse’s cap and apron, but a modi- 
fication of the English nursery governess, or classic 
pedagogus, suited to the exigencies of American 
wealthy and middle-class life; not a menial and 
inferior, but a teacher and companion, capable of 
sharing with the mother the task of creating right 
first impressions , a possible school-teacher adapted 
to the situation by a mother possessed of a due sense 
of the dignity and importance of the work. Nor is 
this ideal impracticable. If it is true that the care 
of little children is the most worthy and suitable 
work for women as mothers, the place of partial 
substitute and assistant of mother might be made 
both honorable and attractive to persons of refine- 
ment and education. Some one has written a story 
or told the actual experience of a young school- 
mistress tired of teaching, who undertook for a 
summer the care of a friend’s small children, to the 
great advantage of all concerned, children, teacher, 
aul mother. It is one of the problems of our 
educational system what to do with the girl-graduates 
who overstock the teacher market and are too well 
educated for drudgery. Especially in the country, 
there are not a few young American women edu- 
cated in high schools and academies to be teachers, 
who, either from lack of adaptation to that oeeupa- 
tion or from dissatisfaction at earning three dollars 
per week two-thirds of the year and boarding round, 
might be induced to take charge of a single nursery 
of children in a comfortable home where, even at the 
same rate of remuneration, a third more wages 
might be obtained. As kindergartening has become 
part of our system of education, so the establish- 
ment of nursery governesses might be a still fur- 
ther widening of the sphere of education and of the 
work of women as educators, the specifie object of 
the position being the improvement of the speech 
aml mental habits of children by the natural method 
—English conversation, oversight of the pronuncia- 
tion and language used by the little ones, and the 
constant companionship of a refined and well-bred 
person. 

There are other considerations, however, respect- 
ing the training in English speech possible in the 
nursery which are of equal importance with the 
native birth and social status of the child’s attend- 
ants. The vital relation of literature to language 
has its place in the acquisition of the rudiments of 
the mother tongue as in learning foreign languages, 
and the culture of books may be as effective on the 
speech of a child as of a man. But with this differ- 
ence, that while for the grown-up simer in English 
no cure is surer than constant familiarity with the 
masters of English thought and style, the influence 
which mental culture exercises upon the speech of 
the child is indirect. During the first period of its 
life the intellectual attainments of the child’s mature 
companions are of greatly more consequence than 
its own. The subtle atmosphere of culture or 


coarseness which is in every home is of far more 
importance in intellectual development than any | fruit. 
achievement or failure of the child’s by way of feats 


of memory or the alphabet. Horace Mann main- 
tained that the desire for knowledge is a natural 
appetite. ‘This desire the young child instinctively 
seeks to gratify by impressions from without, and is, 
or ought to be, as unfit for handling the implements 
of knowledge as it is quick at absorbing food for its 
mind from the conversation and character of those 
around it. It takes its intellectual food as the infant 
its physical sustenance—through the medium of 
another. With a diet of newspapers on the part 
of the father, novels from the mother, and unknown 
abominations in the literary diversions of its nurse, 
it is not strange that the American child is im- 
poverished in language ; for, as philology has dis- 
covered whole histories of nations in words, so no 
plainer indication of the degree of culture attained 
to in a family can be found than the language of 
its children. Therefore, the parents who have 
really at heart the pure speech and true culture of 
their children should themselves, for the sake of 
their children if from no other motive, read the best 
literature. A sort of vicarious education is possi- 
ble on the part of parents and guardians, which, 
while blessedly relieving society of infant phenomena, 
would, we believe, increase the sum total of culture 
and place the child, without its own conscious effort, 
in possession of the first-fruits, or what ought to be 
the first-fruits, of the formal English studies of the 
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FE are safe in saying that most housekeepers 
feel that they must lay in a supply of sweet 
meats for winter use ; yet the majority look forward 
to this important work of the autumn with any- 
thing but pleasure, and regard their suecess in the 
making of preserves more as duck than the natural 
result of doing the work in the easiest and best 
manner. It is true in all departments of domestic 
labor, the better they are understood the easier they 
become, and this is especially true in regard to the 
making of sweetmeats; and long experience and 
gratifying success give us confidence to recommend 
“our way” as the easiest and the best. Once 
adopted, the old tedious process will be given up 
altogether. 

Every one has his favorites in this line. It 
seems from our experience that pears give as good 
a return for the cost as any of the fruits, and the 
Bartlett variety is the best for preserving. They 
contain so much sugar they require but little, and 
they are always delicate and tender. . 

The idea of preserving watermelon rinds has 
always looked to us absurd, so much material and 
flavor have to be added to make them even palata- 
ble, and then they are insipid after all; nothing 
justifies using them except a positive dearth of all 
kinds of fruitand berries. One of our standards is 
cantaloupes, or nutmeg melons, made into sweet 
pickles. They are a delicious relish with a dinner, 
served with meat, and in their season a barrel con- 
taining forty melons or more can be bought at the 
market for two dollars. Cut the melons around in 
strips, as they are marked by nature, and pear them 
thinly. Cut the strips once across, to have the pieces 
uniform in size, as they look better. In each piece 
stick two whole cloves, with the blossom broken off. 
Now, to every quart of good eciler vinegar add 
three and one-half pounds of sugar. When dis- 
solved and boiling, throw in one leveled spoonful of 
powdered alum. This makes the melon firm in 
texture, and prevents breaking. Now put in the 
melon, and cook slowly, till a straw will easily pierce 
it; then take out into glass jars, put in more 
melon, proceed as before, and pour the sirup hot 
over the melon to entirely cover it. Put on the 
covers when cold. This will keep any length of 
time, and retain its beautiful light color if kept in a 
dark place. The light fades all pickles and all 
preserves of a bright color as surely and as much as 
it does a sixpenny calico. Sweet pickled peaches 
are made in the same way as pickled melons, but 
the peaches should be hard and large, and pared 
before they are used. Pears, too, are nice done in 
the same way, but do not require to be pared, as the 
skin easily cooks tender. For preserves we do not 
use “ pound for pound,” in the old-fashioned way ; 
so much sweetness often overcomes the entire flavor 
of the fruit; but we make a rich, clear, delicate 
sirup, and it is ready for any berry or fruit, and as 
much as it will cover, after cooking only enough to 
allow the sirup to entirely “strike through” the 
We make the sirup in this wise: to every 
pound of sugar add one cup of water, and let it dis- 


solve; and to every ten pounds of sugar allow one 
ounce of Russian isinglass. Dissolve the isinglass in 
a little water; add it to the sugar; boil, and skim 
till no impurity rises. The sirup is then ready for 
any kind of fruit. It is handsome, delicious, 
and takes but little time to become clear, and the 
isinglass adds greatly to the richness of the pre- 
serve. 

Quinces are often found diflicylt to preserve well ; 
they are apt to be hard. But if steamed till tender, 
and then the halves simmered slowly for two hours 
in the isinglass sirup, they will be very fine. Have 
the sirup very hot when the steaming-hot quinces 
are put in. Handle with care, so as not to break 
the pieces. We have made a very acceptable sweet- 
meat by using one-half halved quinees and one-half 
halved sweet apples—large, hard, and fair, the kind 
ealled in New England * Pumpkin Sweets.” This 
makes a very acceptable variety. Now, the seeds 
of the quince, which are enveloped with natural 
gelatine and contain so much nourishment, and the 
skins must not be wasted. Simmer all together for 
one hour, and then strain through a tine cloth. To 
every quart of this liquid add one pound of sugar, 
and one ounce of isinglass to every six quarts of 
the liquid. Simmer half an hour, and put into jelly- 
glasses. Quinees can be bought at the market for 
from two to four dollars per hundred, according to 
quality ; and they make one of the most substantial 
and desirable of sweetmeats, for all parts can be 
utilized. 

Crab-apples are both good and pretty when pre 
served, though not a general favorite. It is a matter 
of choice as to using the Siberian red or the larger 
golden variety. Select only perfect ones, and leave 
the stems on. Pierce each one three or four times 
with a coarse needle, and simmer slowly, in just 
water enough to cover, till quite soft, but not so ten- 
der as to break. Drain, and when cool remove the 
cores from the blossom ends with a small knife. 
This removes the objection that many have to erab- 
aupples—the seeds. Now put them carefully into the 
“preserving sirup,’ and cook slowly for fifteen 
minutes, and they are ready for the jars. They will 
be a rich red color. 

Green tomato preserve is very rich, and looks like 
preserved figs. Select those of uniform size and 
shape, and prick each with a coarse needle three or 
four times. ‘To eight pounds of the tomatoes add 
seven of sugar, the juice of four lemons, half an 
ounee of ginger, and half an ounce of mace. Heat 
all slowly together till the fruit becomes clear. 
Remove from the kettle with a perforated ladle, and 
cool without breaking. Boil the sirup slowly till 
thick, and then pour over the tomatoes in the jars. 
Do not cover till cold. ‘Tomatoes, ripe, make a 
dainty relish to spread upon sandwiches, or as a 
relish at dinner with meat, prepared in this way : 
‘To every pint of ripe pared tomatoes add one ounce 
of sugar; to every three quarts of this add one 
finely minced onion, and add one large spoonful of 
salt, a little pepper, a pinch of mustard, a little 
powdered mace and grated nutmeg. Boil all this 
gently together till reduced toa pulp. Taste it, and 
wld such spices as seem to be required. When well 
cooked, pass through a coarse strainer into the jars, 
aml cover when cold. It will keep for a long time. 
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LETTERS TO A FRESHMAN. 
I. 
October 7, 1888, 

My Dear Ethel: 
OUR loyal heart could never bear malice against 
me, even for the long silence which must have 
made you think Cousin Gertrude strangely indiffer- 
ent to your interesting new experiences. But, you 
see, [ have been * noting your symptoms ” through 
your letters and daily reports of the corresponding 
home doings. So long as your father and mother 
were writing you every day, and your teachers and 
girl friends besieging you with congratulations on 
joining the honorable ranks of the Great Uncondi- 
tioned, [ have contented myself with messages at 
second hand. Your Unele Stanley, too, brought 
back a cheerful report from his flying visit last 
week—a sunny room, pleasant acquaintances, studies 
well arranged, best prospects of a bright Fresh- 
man.year. So the family are all easy about you, 
confident that no more dragons’ lurk between 
you and the degree, swmma cum laude, which is 
to crown your four years’ course. I[ have just as 
much faith and pride in you; but, on the other 
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hand, I think it now high time to send you my little 
invoice of cheer and counsel. These next few 
weeks will make the real Hill Difficulty of your 
college life. The excitements, the novelty, have 
passed, but I am sure that the feeling of strange- 
ness becomes daily more oppressive to you. The 
steady grind of the term’s work is testing your 
abilities in new ways; but you cannot quite absorb 
yourself in your lessons. Something seems to be- 
numb and chill your heart and brain, like that 
miserable white fog that spoiled so many of our 
sailing parties last August. Mail times are the 
only hour of the day when you feel like your 
old self; and you would engage to bear Professor 
Polignae six times a week in his fiercest moods, 
for the sake of returning to the dear old familiar 
schoolrooms and the nine o’clock chapel serv- 
ice. Oh, I know it all! and I could exactly de- 
scribe that calendar hanging by your mirror, with 
Sundays and legal holidays carefully scored out, 
and broad red lines marked around Thanksgiving 
andthe Christmas vacation. And if you haven't gar- 
nished the students’ bulletin board, freighted with its 
enticing descriptions of second-hand Livys and four- 
year-old rocking-chairs, with your own little notice 
—‘ Lost! Somewhere on the college premises, an 
Individuality ; of no value except to the owner. 
Please return immediately to Room —’’—it is be- 
cause you are too brave to talk about these new and 
unforeseen miseries. I can tell you, confidentially, 
another good reason for not doing it. At least forty- 
four other Freshmen are in the same bereaved con- 
dition, and any sudden remedial effort would surely 
result in a mismating droller than that described in 
that famous “Spectator” paper, “The Exchange 
of Burdens.” 

But don’t for an instant think that I am trying 
to be either “funny” or “superior” at your expense. 
Just because your trials seem to me very real, and 
the right way of meeting them vital not only to 
your present comfort, but to your womanly growth, 
am I crowding my very first letter with the cheap 
bounty of good advice. Your brothers, Ned and 
Harry, never went through this slough of discourage- 
ment, even as Freshmen. Rather, they had waded 
through it so early and so often, in kindergartens 
as in professional schools, that their nerves became 
toughened. ‘The world denies us women some privi- 
leges—not so many as Miss Anthony would have us 
believe, though. But, by way of counterpoise, it 
usually allows far more to our personality than to 
that of our brothers. No matter how severe her 
studies or how exacting her family, all things com- 
bine to foster the girl’s sense of self, of self’s needs 
and self’s powers. ‘The college brings her the first 
real intimation of that harsh leveling process which 
_ wise men and women eall “the discipline of life.” 
You know, my dear girl, I am not calling you sel/- 
ish. And I fear I should be only too delighted 
with the sudden chance of making you feel this 
moment as much at home with everybody in Chris- 
topher College as you felt four months ago among 
the five hundred girls of the old Academy. But, 
failing that, let me help you to infuse a savor of 
true philosophy into your dose of vexation. You 
may now, if you will, grasp a clue which will guide 
you through your whole college course; indeed, 
through yonr entire sphere of womanly care and 
duty. It is to be found in this very sense of your 
individual smallness compared with the general pro 
visions and laws acting all about you. Your per- 
sonality will be the finer and richer if you will blend 
it for awhile in the good of the mass, winning it 
back by degrees, instead of petulantly struggling 
for its rights by constant self-assertion. 

That you should at once become more sympathet- 
ic, more tenderly aware of other people's rights, 
should go without saying. Are you not every day 
developing new nerves, undreamed-of susceptibilities 
to kindness, tact, harshness? Cordial manners, the 
grace of gentleness—they have come to seem far 
more distinctive and potent in examination-rooms 
and in dining-hall than they ever did at home. 
Don't let loneliness, independence, hurry, or any 
feeling that you are only one among many, ever 
persuade you to underrate them. You are still ina 
family, albeit a large one, and courtesy should per- 
vade all the air wherever women are gathered 
together. Education may extenuate brusque man- 
ners ; it can never redeem them. Nor is it insin- 
cere to be gracious to people whom you know merely 
as living under the same roof. Youare not singular 
in raising that question ; but, believe me, kindliness 
is one of the few things which grow deep and broad 
at the same time. Your mother read me what you 
wrote of your lovely call on Miss Irving, when you 


iulked over the home friends together, and you came | while. 


to feel as if she were your old friend as well as 
mamma’s. Pray don’t, when you call on her again 
and perhaps find her just as sweet and sympathetic 
to half a dozen other girls, feel chilled, and conclude 
that her cordiality meant nothing especial to you. 
Don’t assume a premature cynicism, and decide that 
your teachers generally have too many other inter- 
ests to care about one new Freshman. It is very 
natural to want our friends to ourselves ; but try to 
satisfy the heart-hunger of these first few weeks by 
ministering to those forlorn souls among your com- 
panions who haven't your home resources of con- 
stant, careful affection. Don’t try to replace the 
strong, special attachments which have grown with 
your own growth, too quickly. If you keep a sunny 
temper and a generous spirit, real congeniality will 
determine right friendships for you soon enough. 
Beware of allowing sudden liking, or propinquity, 
gratified vanity, or any other chance cirewmstance, 
to lead you into a violent, inseparable companionship, 
or make you a Freshman satellite of one of those 
intense mutual admiration societies which are the 
pitfalls of college social life. You might as well 
plant an elm in a flower pot as to expect char- 
acter or true friendship to develop inside of cliques. 
I could fill twenty pages with the enumeration of 
their evil effects, but it is enough now to say that 
they are narrowing to heart and brain—the strongest 
of antidotes to breadth and culture, which constitute 
the two special reasons why you are just now going 
to college instead of studying at home or traveling in 
Europe. I want to explain that statement more fully 
further on; but at present I propose to be para- 
doxical, and tell you that the development of intel- 
lectual breadth is the kernel of those rules that are 
now hampering your freedom and trying your 
patience. They seem irksome enough in them- 
selves. It 7s very provoking that you must retire 
just at ten o'clock, although fifteen minutes’ more 
study would finish your algebra; it looks absurd to 
waste time at luncheon when you are not hungry, 
and would rather walk. And wasn’t it “ positively 
silly” that Clarence Munn couldn't take you out driy- 
ing last week, when he has always been just like your 
older brother, and the very soul of propriety! Never- 
theless, my dear, next vacation compare your College 
By-laws with your brother Ned's Code of Medical 
Ethics, and sce which bears off the palm of strictness. 
Ask your father if his fifty years of dignity would 
avert a fine if he treated his intimate friend, Judge 
Strong, with pleasant informality while court was 
in session, or if the Sergeant-at-Arms might not be 
ordered to conduct him from the floor of Congress 
if he persistently said “* Mr. White” or * Mr. Black” 
instead of “the member from Tennessee” or * the 
gentleman from Nevada.” Life and society are 
honeycombed by rules, some of them remnants of 
old tradition, and therefore really burdensome, as 
yours are not. You might as well accept them 
cheerfully, as among the staple facts of existence. 
Be sure that an institution which is so essentially a 
“modern improvement” as a woman’s college will 
not cumber its machinery with any which do not 
advance general peace and comfort. Believe me, I 
never knew a girl who was well on entering college, 
rested properly during vacations, and loyally obeyed 
the rules of the household during term-time, to lose 
her health under the tension of study. “The per- 
fect law is liberty” was the text of dear old Presi- 
dent Bacon’s Baccalaureate sermon to my class. 
You will save yourself and your associates much 
precious nerve-tissue if you settle with graceful 
quickness into the rd/e of an intelligent champion 
of law. 

When I say associates, of course I mean in- 
structors as well as fellow-students. Is not that 
a helpful thought which meets you at the outset of 
your college life—the knowledge that you may co- 
operate with teachers and faculty, and the whole 
army of educated women, to make class-room work 
and every-day routine combine toward higher and 
ever higher ends’ For, you see, the collegiate edu- 
cation of women is such a new thing, comparatively, 
that it has not subsided into the commonplace. You 
may rejoice in knowing that every person who takes 
part in your training is giving you such a degree of 
moral earnestness as boys get only from a chosen 
few of their instructors. If you live in this belief, 
you will be helped out of most annoyances that 
beset your study and recitation hours. I did not 
dare to prepare you so fully as | might have done for 
the novel methods and different estimates of results 
which have probably cost you many an uncomfort- 
able hour ere this. This one of your teachers is 
* fearfully hard to recite to;” that one “makes you 
perfectly disgusted with yourself; and so on, for a 
But reflect that the end of this new educa- 


tion is discipline far more than acquisition. Learn 
to return again and again to the charge, and see jf 
you cannot discern a higher purpose through Liyy 
and Conic Sections than was evident in the AEneid 
and French literature, which used to go so smoothly, 

However, my enthusiasm is carrying me beyond 
the proper limits even of a Sunday letter. Are you 
willing to be that eighth wonder of the world—a 
girl who learns through the experience of others ? 
If so, you will let me write you soon again, and 
enlarge on this fruitful theme of collegiate studies, 
Meanwhile, believe me, most affectionately and sym- 
pathetically, Your cousin, 

GERTRUDE Hope. 


THE YOUNG CHARCOAL-BURNER’S 
| SISTER. 


By Epwarp A. Ranp. 

“ HAT is she saying?” wondered Mollie 

Bruce, looking out of the schoolroom win- 
dow into the green, shadowy forest stretching up 
to the wild mountain slopes where glared the fires 
of the charcoal-burners. ‘ What is she saying?” 
The teacher, young Miss Carrie Warren, leaning 
gracefully against a worn, scarred pine desk, was 
saying this to the school: ‘It is a noble ambition 
to do as wellas we can. It is still grander to try 
to arouse that ambition in some one else also. 
Climb high yourself, and then help somebody else 
to climb.” 

The teacher had a musical voice, and her utter- 
ance was as stimulating as a fine organ strain to 
the young girl on the back seat. Mollie was only 
a charcoal-burner’s daughter, but if born of a king 
her dreams could not have been more royal. She 
was the brightest scholar among the girls. Her 
brother Arthur, only two years older, occupied a 
back seat in the old schoolhouse. He had a hand- 
some face, and a symmetrical, muscular build. In- 
deed, it was no secret how it was that Carrie War- 
ren, slender, with scant physical strength, had ruled 
that school. Mollie had taken a strange fancy to 
this young teacher, who, as a philanthropist, some 
one said, and “not a covetous wage-earner,” had 
usked for the position of teacher in the district of 
the charcoal-burners. She would have been driven 
out of the schoolhouse by the rough scholars long 
ago had it not been for Mollie’s influence with 
Arthur. He had flogged several boys for impu- 
dence to the teacher, and that settled the question of 
her stay as teacher. , 

One day Mollie saw Arthur standing by the 
teacher's side. He wore what the boys called his 
“ Sunday rig,” anticipating some kind of a gathering 
in the neighborhood that evening, and Mollie con 
trasted her handsome brother with the bright, viva- 
cious, blue-eyed little teacher who had dared to try 
to teach the young “charcoal-burners.” It was 
then Mollie had a dream, and, with the pencil be- 
tween her brown fingers, scrawled on her slate— 
* Misterand Mrs. Arthur Bruce.” After her seraw!] 
she sighed. Interpreted, it meant, “ Oh, dear! He 
will be only a charcoal-burner, like father and 
Uncle John and Uncle Jim and Cousin Joe and 
Cousin Bill and all the rest. Oh, dear! Arthur 
is at school part of the year, and for the rest a 
chareoal-burner. He will not be anything else ever. 
and she will go off to be a grand lady.” 

To her girlish imagination the teacher was that 
wonderful heroine, that bountiful fairy, that royal 
lady, in which drapery of the unusual our youth 
so easily clothes the objects of its admiring senti- 
ment. 

The teacher said something else when she gave 
that little talk on ambition. “It is a splendid 
thing to have a noble ambition to make the most 
we can of ourselves, but it will cost us some effort. 
Weeds cost nothing; but to have corn, there must be 
the planting and tilling and harvesting with care.” 
Mollie’s eyes snapped, and she looked over toward 
Arthur. 

“Arthar might make something,” she thought. 
Then she looked out of the window and thought 
somberly of the great forest that stretched up to- 
ward the black charcoal pits, and wondered if, after 
all, Arthur would only be a charcoal-burner. 

‘That night, going home through a green lane in 
the forest, she had a talk with Arthur. 

« Artie, you going to try for the prize 7” 

“Oh! what teacher said 

* Yes, what teacher said.” 


Teacher had said this: that * after our school 
_she expected to be an assistant in the * Academy’ 
in the thrifty village two miles away, at the foot 
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of the hills. To the scholar that might hand in 
the best composition about chareoal-making she 
would give as a reward tuition for two terms at the 
“ Academy.” 

“ Wouldn't you like to go to that school and be 
in her class?’ asked Mollie, closely watching 
Arthur's face. She saw a slight blush come into 
his cheeks. 

Y-y-e-s,’ 
schooling.” 

There was not a boy on the back seats who would 
not have given all his money earned at charcoal- 
making for the season if a place in Miss Carrie 
Warren’s class could have been assured him. 
Among these big-boy admirers was Arthur Bruce, 
but he would not confess it. 

“Come, then, Artie! You write a composition, 
won't you?” 

“Will you ?” replied her brother, determined he 
would not be conspicuous as the only contestant 
from the Bruce family for a prize. 

“T will write,” said Mollie. Two weeks later 
the minister of the village church, which the char- 
coal-makers patronized when they had a religious 
mood on Sunday, was asked a question: “ Would 
you mind telling me which is the better of these 
two?” 

He read the carefully folded documents, and said, 
“ Well, these are both on charcoal-making, and they 
read very well; but of the two, I should say this was 
the better.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Mollie, a red coal seem- 
ing to come into each cheek and burning there. 
“Please not tell .anybody—I—lI showed them to 

ou.” 
™ A secret’ Well, ministers have a lot of secrets 
trusted to them, and [ll keep yours among them.” 

He watched Mollie’s slight figure as she hurried 
away from the parsonage. ‘The midget!” he ex- 
claimed. “I wonder what she is up to!” 

She was up to this: She knew what the composi- 
tion-writers of the school could accomplish. The 
poorer of the two submitted to the minister was 
' Arthur’s, but it was beyond anything the scholars 
apart from the Bruces might attempt. 

“Tf the teacher doesn’t see that better one, as 
the minister called it,’ reasoned Mollie, *‘ and she 
sees Arthur’s, he will get the prize,I know. Oh, 
ood !” 
, She had now reached a little bridge crossing 
Mountain Brook, that somewhere ran into a river, 
making its way finally to the great ocean. 

“ Artie will never get the prize if this better one 
goes to the teacher, and—and—it,” said Mollie, 
“it shall go to sea. I will write and hand ina 
poorer one.” 

She halted at the little bridge crossing the brook, 
and, tearing up the better essay on charcoal-mak- 
ing, deliberately strewed with its fragments the 
clear, bright surface of the brook. ‘Those white 
little paper boats did not get far on their voyage to 
sea. 

Just below the bridge, in a copse of trees, a young 
woman was hidden from view, and a book was in 
her hand. She had gone to the spot on account of 
its privacy. She could see the minister’s house 
through aloop hole in the trees, and she had de- 
tected Mollie’s form in the path leading from 
the minister’s house up into the forest. Then 
she heard steps on the little bridge, and, as these 
died away, she saw the fragments of paper in the 
water. 

“ Ah, this fleet of ships! I will pick them up 
and put them together, see if I don’t,” determined 
the teacher. “ And if there isn’t Mollie up in the 
path going to the charcoal-burners’ village! I know 
the paper fleet was launched by Mollie. Yes, I will 
put them together. Any time will do.” 

Before the teacher had combined these scattered 
fragments, all the efforts of the scholars on the 
details and glories of chareoal-making had gone 
before the teacher’s tribunal, and Arthur Bruce was 
named as the successful contestant for two honorary 
terms of study at the “ Academy.” 

In the street railways the shifting of a little 
movable rail a few inches will give the heavy cars 
an entirely new route; and in Arthur's life that 
ambition to avail himself of the offered Academy 
instruction was the shifting of the little movable 
rail altering the course of his life. Was it his ambi- 
tion, though, or Mollie’s sacrifice? However it was 
to be stated, the changed course was a fact. He 
never went back to burn chareoal, but by and by 
he said he must go to college, and Mollie also 
declared he must go. Somebody, though, must take 
his place at home as a wage-earner, and Mollie said 
she would be the one. She had learned in the little 
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he said, “Id like the chance for 


church at the foot of the mountain something about 
the law of sacrifice that builds up the individual 
character and makes in its great beauty the wide 
universe—wherever found—of holy living for God. 
She learned that the way of obedience was easier 
because she walked in the strength of Him whose 
history on the earth was an incessant sacrifice. And 
so the days went on. 

“Then you want to go up where the charcoal pits 
are, Carrie?” said Mollie, one day, to Arthur's 
former teacher, who now saw him rapidly striding 
in his studies up toward her own level. 

“Oh, yes, as the night comes on, Mollie. 
to see the fires, the pits, and all there is.” 

Mollie hesitated. The way was wild and not 
attractive, though the end was more fascinating in 
the night time. She might have said the way was 
not wholly safe. They went forward rapidly at 
first, but there were digressions to be made for the 
sake of the views widening and yet soon contract- 
ing, for the night was shutting down on mountain 
and valley. 

* There are some old pits over at the right, didn’t 
you say, a little while ago, the place giving you one 
more view, Mollie ?’’ asked the teacher. 

“Yes, only I don’t like to go, for the pits are 
half hidden by bushes, and you might slide down 
into one before you knew it. However, it seems 
too bad not to get that view.” 

They did eatch a little of the glory of this last 
stretch of scenery, but they secretly regretted they 
had made this digression, for the night-shadows 
were thickening, the way was rough, and there were 
the half-hidden pits. And, coming back to the 
path, hurrying through a place of gloomy shadow, 
Carrie Warren stumbled on the edge of a big 
clump of bushes, fell, and then, with a shriek, dis- 
appeared ! Mollie sprang to grasp her, only to go 
down also! 

“In one of those old pits!’ was Mollie’s last 
thought, and then came a lapse of unconsciousness. 
When she emerged from it, she felt the rain trick- 
ling down upon her face. It was so dark! There 
was a sense of dizzy pain in her head. Where was 
she? She put out her hand. She touched at the 
right a dress, at the left only cold, wet earth. At 
the first touch she said,“ That is Carrie!” At the 
second she said, * The old charcoal pit!” 

“ Carrie |” she called aloud. 

There was no response. 

“She has not come to! She is still in a faint or 
something! Poor thing, she is hurt!” said Mollie. 
* We must get out of this, somehow.” 

How, she never could fully tell. ‘There was an 
indistinct consciousness of a horrible struggle up a 
heap of stones at the side of the pit, a conviction 
that somehow she had helped Carrie out of this 
ugly dragon-mouth opened to devour them both. 
Then came an effort in the direction of home, a 
confused, blinding effort, Mollie sometimes leading 
and sometimes lifting Carrie on. A light, the 
light of a lantern, broke on them at last, and there 
was Arthur’s voice saying, * Why, girls! We missed 
you, and wondered where you were, and I started 
out to find you. Don't worry! All right now! 
Father is here with me. Why! what has happened 
to you?” 

Mollie heard nothing more, but she had peace— 
the peace of sacrifice. She had this conviction, that 
she had somehow brought Carrie out of a horrible 
peril. Arthur had come, and all would be well. 
Then this consciousness went out like a light expir- 
ing in the night. All was dark once more. 

When she was aroused to any sense of the life 
going on about her, she knew she was in her little 
room at home, lying upon her bed. She heard 
them say, “ Fever!’ One day she heard the doe- 
tor mutter, ** The chances are against her!” This 
he said in a serious, suppressed voice. 

What did Mollie care because some one said the 
chances were against her, and what if the person 
thus pronouncing that sentence were the doetor / 
She saw Carrie and Arthur standing side by side 
near her bed. She thought that their hands 
touched. A smile broke over her pallid face and 
illumined it. 

“Oh, she will live!” said Carrie, joyfully. 


I want 


It was as hopeful as the play of the sunlight | 
It was | 


across the white snow is indicative of life. 
not the smile of life, but peace, joy, victory. Then 
she went into the deep, restful slumber from which 
there is no waking. 

Still the days went on, many of them, and they 
brought at last a wedding. And after the wedding 
the bride showed the clergyman that officiated a 
little heap of mementos. 

‘Whenever we have any special occasion in the 
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family,” she explained, * we always think of Mollie. 
Here is her picture. This is one of her books. And 
this is something that may seem strange to you—only 
this envelope filled with tattered bits of paper. 
Mollie threw them away, and I wanted to put them 
together, but I felt that it would be likg an intrusion 
into something private, and I did not do it. Be- 
sides, the words are so illegible now, it would be 
useless to attempt their combination.” 

* Mollie was a good writer,” the minister said. 

* Yes,” said the bridegroom ; * we contended for 
a prize once—Carrie will remember it—and_ I 
wonder Mollie did not get it. ‘To me it was the 
beginning of a new career.” 

« Yes,” resumed the parson, “a good writer. She 
brought me something once. I forget now what it 
was, but it was very good. Let me see? Were 
there more papers than one’ Really, I forget. 
‘It was a secret,’ she said, and it will have to stay 
so, anyway, now. ‘These fragments won't tell, even 
if they know anything.” 

Those tattered bits were dumb. ‘They told no 
tale of sacrifice ; but the fact remained, and Mollie 
in another life was doubtless content to have it un- 
heralded. 


ON THE STEAMER’S DECK. 


“T HE steamer stopped and started so quietly that 

we were hardly conscious of it till a group of 
passengers came on deck and seated themselves 
near the rail. ‘There were three middle-aged ladies, 
three gentlemen, and a young girl. ‘The young girl, 
at the first glance, was beautiful. She was about 
seventeen years old. Her eyes and hair were a 
beautiful hazel brown; her hair waved naturally off 
her face, giving out shades of golden brown. Her 
complexion was a beautiful cream, with cheeks like 
the inside of a sea-shell. At first glance I thought 
her the most beautiful young girl [ had ever seen, 
and was indignant when the gentleman who was 
with me answered my question, “Is she not per- 
feetly beautiful?” with a quiet but decided “No.” 
Having confidence in his judgment, I settled back 
to discover where the fault was, and after a very 
short time found it. Her eyes were beautiful in 
color, but were scornful and arrogant in expression ; 
two straight up-and-down creases between the per- 
feetly arched eyebrows told of a fretful disposition. 
Que of the gentlemen in the party was the young 
girl’s father. He brought a shawl and placed it at 
her back; but she did not say “Thank you,” or 
even raise her eyes with an expression of gratitude. 
She took the attention as a matter of course. Ina 
short time after taking her seat she gave every evi- 
dence of being bored, though we were sailing across 
Lake Champlain on one of the most perfect days I 
ever saw. Her father became conscious at once that 
she was bored, moved his chair close to hers, and 
hegan pointing out objects of interest. The region 
abounds in historical reminders of the Indian wars, 
ruins of the old forts and earthworks being plainly 
visible. ‘The young girl, with the greatest rudeness, 
yawned, and, partially turning her back, began 
reading a trashy novel she carried. ‘This evidently 
was her usual manner, as none of the party seemed 
at all surprised. “ No, she is not pretty,” I said ; 
“she is abominably rude.” “I saw that when she 
came through the door. ‘The girl is rude and un- 
trained.” The beautiful complexion, the still more 
beautiful hair, the trim, stylish traveling dress, with 
toque and gloves to match, could not hide the self- 
ish, arrogant spirit, and we lost all pleasure in 
beauty that was surface beauty only. 

As the steamer that afternoon stopped at one of 
the hotels on Lake George, another father and 
daughter came on board. Both were more than well 
dressed, though the dress of this young girl lacked 
the refinement so apparent in our traveling com- 
panion of the morning. Her head and face remind- 
ed one of a French doll. Her face was round, a 
pure pink and white; blonde hair fell in a heavy 
bang under a walking hat. The eyes were blue, and 
looked about with a cool stare that was very self- 
conscious. She wore an enormous bunch of golden- 
rod at her waist. She came through the door, 
banging it after her; made a great commotion while 
waving good-by to the friends she was leaving ; 
fussed before selecting a seat, and succeeded in 
calling every one’s attention to herself; held a long 
conversation with the clerk when he collected tiek- 
ets; and before the boat stopped at Caldwell every 
one felt sorry that a girl whose beauty might make 
her a source of delight was so loud and presumptu- 
ous as to prove an annoyance to quiet folks. She 
wished to make an impression; and she did, but not 
the kind she really wished to make. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
MEMORIES AND MONUMENTS.’ 


By Lyman 


HE story suggested for our lesson to-day must not 
be rehearsed. I may safely leave the reader to 
recall it by reading the Scripture narrative itself. 
It may suffice for my purpose here merely to note 
the fact that it is one of not a few incidents in the 
Bible illustrating and enforcing the truth that the 
habit of perpetuating sacred memories by monu- 
ments and memorial days and memorial celebra- 
tions has received the divine approval. ‘The instinct 
which seeks to satisfy itself in them is a true and 
noble instinct. The individual who forgets the 
sacred experiences of the past, the nation which does 
nothing to perpetuate monuments or memorial days, 
shows by its careless failure an essential lack of 
nobility of temper. ‘The building by Joshua of the 
simple monument of stones to mark the passage 
of the Jordan suggests some reflections on memories 
and monuments. For monuments are only visible 
inearnated memories. 

These reflections in my own mind take in the out- 
set the form of a personal regret that in my child- 
hood this power of a backward look had not been 
more assiduously cultivated. ‘The more I have re- 
fected upon it, the more marvelous has this power 
appeared tome. None in the marvelous storehouse 
of powers seems to me more worthy of admiration 
and a certain awe; none is more fruitful, if it be 
rightly cultivated and directed to noble uses. ‘There- 
by the soldier recalls his battle, and again hears 
the din of the cannon, and again sees the waving 
flag, and again feels the heart throb with martial 
ardor. ‘The orator stands again before the audience, 
and the old thrill comes back to him, and again he 
sees them swayed hither and yon according to his 
will. The mother sits again at the eradle that 
became a coffin, and the babe sleeps in it again, and 
she rocks it with her foot, and the song of satisfied 
love comes back and sings peace in her heart. It is 
a strange, strange power, this that recovers from 
the past all that is most sacred and blessed and 
bridges the great gulf of time and carries us back 
where we once were. 

If it be a well-equipped and well-ordered memory, 
it does something more than and other than this: it 
sorts and sifts out of that past; it throws away that 
which is lumber and useless, and retains that which 
will serve and help. ‘There are some people whose 
memories are like an overfilled garret into which 
all the lumber of the past years has gone, by reason 
of the careful mother and house-mother—so careful 
that she desires to destroy nothing, and so practically 
destroys everything by keeping so much that. she 
can never find what she wants. But this lumbered- 
up memory is not the serving memory or the useful 
one. The well-equipped and well-ordered memory 
sifts out its lessons, treasures up that which is sacred, 
and flings the rest away. It gathers, it sorts, and 
it vivifies. There is something inexplicably marvel- 
ous in this power of the mind to seize at the moment 
of need that which ft wants and that which it had 
utterly forgotten. There is something marvelous, 
inexplicably marvelous, in this power of a well- 
equipped and well-ordered memory, not merely to 
hold in reserve the forces and lessons of the past, 
not merely to forget that which ought to be for- 
gotten—for a good forgettery is as valuable as a 
good memory—but also so to hold that which is to 
be remembered that in the instant of need it flashes 
on the mind. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to say that he had a 
poor memory. He doubtless did have a poor verbal 
memory; but it was one of the marvels of his alert 
and well-furnished mind that when he was speak- 
ing, and all his powers were quickened and inspired 
by the burning desire to get the truth that burnt in 
him aflame in other hearts and souls, what he had 
read, had experienced, had seen, had thought, came 
trooping before him, and he hardly knew how to 
vather from these opening resources the one thing 
that would best serve his immediate purpose. 

This power of memory, this power of treasuring 
and sorting and vivifying the past, is the basis and 
foundation of all human growth. If it were not for 
this memory the man would be no wiser than the 
child, and no richer in experience. If thoughts ran 
through our minds as water through a sieve, the 
sieve would still remain a sieve, whether the water 
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had passed through it or no, and the same old sieve, 
no better for the passage. Our memory is the root 
that runs deep down into the past and gathers out 
of it that which feeds and builds up the limbs and 
branches and leaves and blossoms and fruit. There 
are some people who do seem to be no wiser for 
what they have learned and no richer for what they 
have experienced. Suffering has not made them 
stronger, blundering has not made them wiser ; even 
sin and the sting of it has not made them careful to 
avoid arepetition of the same old sin; and opening 
blessings and enriching love have put no new song 
into their hearts, and put no new radiance on their 
faces. On such life writes as one writes with his 
finger on the sands, and the sea comes and sweeps 
over the writing and leaves the beach bare as before. 
Such memories as these are like a boy’s pocket with 
a great hole in it. He puts pennies in it, and the 
pennies drop out as fast as he puts them in. Mem- 
ory’s pocket, with a hole in it, is like the boy’s 
pocket with a hole in it—no richer for what he 
thinks he has accumulated. 

All the experience of life would be unavailing if 
there was not within us a power to retain that expe- 
rience, and hold it in reserve, and use its acecumula- 
tions in future time. We are stronger for what we 
have suffered only as there is power within us to re- 
member the suffering. Weare richer for having loved 
only because there is a memory within us that pre- 
serves that love. I am sorry for the man who, hay- 
ing had the joy of a pure love, seals up the page 
when the child or friend or wife is gone, and says, 
I will read that page no more. One may almost 
say that he who, having suffered, is not stronger, 
never really suffered, and he who, having loved, has 
no sweet memory of that love to cherish and main- 
tain him, never really loved. When in the shades 
of the evening out of the silent past the shadowy 
forms march in procession before us, and we em- 
brace again those that we embraced, and kiss again 
those whom we kissed, and again hold with clasped 
hands those with whom we walked in sweet counsel, 
hand in hand, before, and the long-closed eyes open 
and look into ours, and we live the old love over, all 
that was enriching our nature comes back to enrich 
our nature once again, and the lessons we have 
learned from life reteach us. 

But it were a great mistake to suppose that we 
learn the lessons of the past by living in the past. 
It were a great mistake to suppose that we show 
our love to the dead most by simply sitting at their 
graves and mourning them, or that we show our 
repentance for our sins by simply living over those 
sins and weeping tears, or that we show our courage 
most by going back in the past and fighting once 
more the battles. It is not so. To sit down 
and rehearse the battle that once was fought is not 
to be, but to have been,a soldier. To sit down and 
rehearse again the drama of love once lived is not 
to be a lover, but to have been a lover. To take 
out of all the memory of that past a new courage 
for the new battle, a new love for a new consecra- 
tion, a new oath for a new inspiration, a new pur- 
pose for a new guide—that is to remember rightly, 
because that is to remember with a memory that 
makes us richer and nobler and truer and worthier. 

Now, history is only the memory of the race. There 
are those apparently that would have us forget the 
Civil War ; forget that the nation ever was threatened 
by treason ; forget that in our past our sons marched 
forth to meet the enemy of our country and its 
freedom; forget the green graves, and forget to 
keep them green by watering them with tears and 
flowering them with our love; forget all of that 
battle for freedom and all the events and experiences 
that were woven into it. No! no! we never can 
and we never ought to forget that experience. If it 
were possible to forget it, it would be necessary for 
us to undergo again the cruel coronation ; again to 
drink the bitter cup ; again to receive the flagella- 
tion, that we might learn anew the lesson. of free- 
dom. We learn it only as we remember that 
through which we passed. But we are not simply 
to live again in that past. We are not simply 
to sit at the graves of the dead and remember their 
heroism. Out of their graves, out of their suf- 
fering, we are to gain a new meaning of liberty and 
anew courage to fight our own battle when dangeis 
imperil anew the nation. 

And as history is but the memory of the race, so 
monuments are but the memory of the nation re- 
corded. They are not mere architectural orna- 
ments. 


uals. They are the symbolical expression of love, 


gratitude, reverence, for all that is noble or even | 


noteworthy in the past. 


They are not mere glorifications of individ- | 


were no Westminster Abbey. It is not merely that 
the Abbey is a lesson in stone to all that visit it, 
not merely that it recalls to them generations past 
that have sinned and suffered, served and sacrificed, 
lived and loved, and hated and died, and contributed 
their quota for good or ill in making up all English 
history and therefore the England of to-day. West- 
minster Abbey does all this, but it does more. It 
reinforces the truth of divine guidance through dark 
and doubtful mazes ; it connects the past with the 
present, and makes the England of the Plantagenets, 
the Tudors, and the Stuarts one with the England 
of Victoria, of Palmerston, and of Gladstone—the 
England of Chaucer and Shakespeare one with the 
England of Tennyson and Browning ; it is a nation’s 
memory in stone. And in a lesser measure every 
memorial window, every tablet, every monument 
and gravestone, every public statue in church or 
cemetery or public park, is valuable, not merely as 
an object lesson to future generations, not merely as 
a leaf in the nation’s note-book: in which it records 
the names of its heroes or its saints, not merely as a 
recall of divine goodness and divine inspiration, but 
also as a syinbol of unity, as a bond that binds the 
past and the present together in one life, and at 
once attests and conserves the national unity. 
While high above all other monuments, more sacred 
than all other memorials, is that impalpable and 
invisible one which Christ erected, bearing the sim- 
ple inscription, “ Do this in remembrance of me,” 
which bears perpetual witness to him and his love. 
keeps alive the memory of his life and passion and 
death, and unites the Church of Christ, past, present, 
and future, of all ages and all creeds and all ritu- 
als, in one great and ever-during brotherhood. 

God keep our memories green. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


AN you picture the scene’ The priests bear- 

4 ing the ark close under the “ heap” of water 
held back by the power of God; standing close to 
the greatest point of danger, where the waters 
would sweep first upon them if loosed from the 
power of an all-powerful God. There, three- 
quarters of a mile away, a great people crossing the 
bed of the river with eager, hurrying steps. Mothers 
holding the children’s hands; big brothers and sis- 
ters carrying or assisting little brothers and sisters ; 
young men and young girls helping the old and 
feeble, while the warriors went on before. The 
warriors who were to fight the battles of the future, 
who were to protect their new homes and land, 
under the guidance and command of God, and the 
other bands of warriors who were to return to their 
chosen homes on the east of the Jordan; the tribe 
of Reuben, Gad, and part of Manasseh, went armed 
before the children of Israel, according to their 
promise to Moses if they were to inherit the land 
they had chosen. 

The last one had passed over, and the command 
came for the priests to pass over. With slow and 
stately step, bearing the ark of testimony, they 
came in the presence of the great throng. With 
the priests went twelve strong men, each bearing a 
stone from the place in the bed of the river where 
the priests had stood firm with the ark of God. 
Now Joshua selected a place where this memorial 
of God’s great goodness should stand, and then 
erected the stones of memorial, that all who saw 
would be reminded of the power and goodness o 
Israel's God. To the heathen inhabitants of the 
land, who even now were filled with great fear of 
Israel's God, the stones were a menorial of Israel's 
Protector. These stones would remind the children 
of Israel of the care of God; of the truth of God ; 
that he was a God who kept his promises. * I will 
never leave or forsake thee.” Little children would 
ask their meaning, and hear the story of the suffer- 
ing in Egypt, the call out of suffering, the crossing of 
the Red Sea led by Moses ; they would learn the song 


of Moses, * The Lord is my strength and song, and 


he is become my salvation. He is my God, and I 
will prepare him an habitation; my father’s God, 
and I willexalt him ;” and the response of Miriam, 
“Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed glori- 
ously ; the horse and rider hath he thrown into the 
sea.” ‘They would hear the story of the forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness; how the bread came 
down from heaven; the sweetening of the waters : 
the coming of the water from the rock; the giving 
of the law; the making of the golden calf; the 
punishment: the brazen serpent—all the story of 
the wandering, and the learning of how to live dur- 


_ ing those forty years ; and, last, best of all memories. 
England would not be the England she is if there | the coming at last into the land of promise, and the 
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building of this memorial of God’s gulding and care. 
All this story told by a stone, a stone for each of 
the tribes. 

Have we-memorials? There is hardly a city in 
our union where there is not a statue of Washington. 
What do you think of when you see it? Truth, 
Fidelity, Devotion to duty. 

In nearly every city isa statue of Lincoln. What do 
you think of when you see it? Of a boy ina Western 
town fighting his way to success, and everywhere 
commanding the respect and admiration even of 
his enemies. ‘ With malice toward none, with 
charity for all ’—a motto to keep in golden letters in 
our hearts. Are there no invisible memorials? 
Fourth of July, the ringing of bells, the waving of 
flags: a nation is born to serve and honor God. 
Thanksgiving day : a day to remember God’s bounty 
to us. 

The churches are trimed with greens, the bells 
ring out a carol, the organ joins in the song, the 
children’s voices repeat the chorus, “Christ was 
born on Christmas day,” ** Glory to God in the high- 
est; peace on earth, good will to man.” A precious 
memorial. Christ the baby, Christ the boy, Christ 
the man, Christ at the wedding feast, Christ in the 
woods, Christ in the crowded city, Christ at the 
tomb, Christ at the well, Christ in the chamber of 
death, saying, “ Maiden, I say unto thee, arise ;” 
Christ at supper with his friends, Christ in the 
warden praying for resignation, Christ in the court- 
room falsely accused but ready to fulfill his mission, 
Christ on the cross, praying, “ Father, forgive them ; 
they know not what they do ;” Christ in the garden, 
“ Mary!” bringing joy to a broken heart ; Christ on 
the mountain—“ I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, unto my God and your God.” These are 
stories of memorial, of example. 

Are we leaving stories that will be memorials to 
bring men into nobler manhood ? or are we leavy- 
ing grains of sand over which men will walk un- 
thinkingly ? 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By THE Rey. C. M. LAMSON. 


ENTLEMEN of the Society of Inquiry: Your 
courtesy has invited me to address you con- 
cerning some truth appropriate to the humility, ear- 
nestness, and loyalty of inquirers. In name and in 
spirit you are seekers for truth that you may gaina 
knowledge of life. All truths are vital, angels of 
life, ministers that do its bidding. I am therefore 
clear in the conviction that we shall wisely use the 
sacredness of the day, while we confess the larger 
sacredness in whose service it was appointed, if we 
think together concerning Duty. 

When Matthew Arnold tells us of the Greek whose 
clairvoyant vision “saw life steadily, and saw it 
whole,” the true inquirer lifts the prayer, “ May I 
also have open eyes, for there is nothing better than 
such a view of what is total and complete.” In 
these days, whose badness is evident in the uneven- 
ness of our knowledge and its partial exaggerations, 
the student of truth, who would not be made dull 
by his business nor wild by his passions, must gain 
the desire, the first datum of wisdom, to see life 
“ steadily and see it whole.” For such a consum- 
mation all learners must acquire the proper attitude 
of soul, or the supreme reward for which they pray 
will never come. The calm and_ even-balanced 
knowledge, the source of power and beauty, is a 
consequence of the temper that confesses that men 
learn truth by their wills no less than by their un- 
derstanding or reason. Each is an organ of knowl- 
edge. Truth in her constancy and wholeness never 
comes to us as a revelation, the reward of search, 
that does not at the same time come to us as author- 
ity, the reward of obedience. One who studies the 
vrammar of truth soon discovers that it always 
exists in two moods, the indicative and imperative. 
In some way the declaration, It is true, is always 
joined to the commandment, Thou shalt do the 
truth. These two must exist together, as there must 
ie two feet for walking or two souls for a wedding. 
lle who would be a student must observe and obey. 
If he looks at truth without discovering it to be a 
law. he does not see it; if he follows law without 
liseovering it to be true, he does not obey it. The 
prophet, the glory of ancient life and literature. 
was a seer Whose prescience was preserved undimme | 
by the spirit of obedience. The wise Greek who 
went up and down the streets of Athens, setting the 
old world atlame with his passion for reality, learned 
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what his “ holy spirit” had to tell him by obeying 
without reserve the commandment spoken to the 
ear of his soul. And the great Divine Student who 
taught us by his example how to learn wisely, 
acquired and imparted truth through its two moods. 
It was to him constantly a revelation and command- 
ment. He joined the two with divine ease and 
human beauty. He read all the passions and the 
interior facts of life as in an open book, but the 
book of knowledge was also the book of authority. 
With a vision obscured by no inner disease nor outer 
mists, he declared, ** God is a Spirit ;” with an obe- 
dience direct and swift as the ray of light, he said, 
“I come to do thy will, O God.” In his person he 
has taught the world to become students of wisdom 
by following the royal path of Duty. 

When we affirm that the spirit of duty is the 
organ of knowledge, we declare it to be a larger 
reality than morals or a clear, consistent system 
of ethics. Ethies is the science of conduct, the 
arrangement of morals and rights by the discovery 
and application of the supreme good that regulates 
them and makes them a system. But the spirit of 
duty is not first a knowledge of rights, but a senti- 
ment of loyalty, a consciousness that the authority 
of conduct is personal, and that we owe obligation 
to the Supreme Spirit whether he appear in things 
or men. Duty is not the regulative law in a system 
of morals; it is the posture of the soul before the 
Great Soul, the solemn “ persuasion”’ that spirit must 
bow before spirit wherever seen, as an authority. 
This sentiment of duty is lodged deep in every com- 
mon courtesy. ‘Iwo men meet and bow as they pass, 
not because bowing is a duty, but from the impulse 
every true man has to confess his due to another 
soul, and pay a deferent obligation. They add to 
letters “ yours truly,” “sincerely.” Duty is nota 
system of laws, it is a simple spirit of obligation to 
spirit. Now, this idea of personality as a kingly 

wer over all other spirit is the richest gain from 
the history of Christian thought. All science is 
now gathering about it, often without knowing its 
own faith. All seekers for wisdom who have stud- 
ied deeply enough to reach the mysteries of their 
science are, one by one, confessing the truth that the 
way of knowledge is the way of humility, and that 
if they advance at all they must advance reverently, 
and, without ceasing to think or act, confess their 
duty to the great Power to whom they seem to be 
kindred and servants. Honor to the true men of 
science, the Hitcheocks, Agassiz, Grays, Darwins, 
Tyndalls, Huxleys, who discover, in their search for|the 
laws of their science, that there is a law for them- 
selves. But this idea of a personal life is not the 
result of the study of the philosopher or casuist, it 
is the supreme offering made to the world by the 
spirit of duty. The confession of obligation is greeted 
by a revelation of soul. Duty is the offering spirit 
pays to spirit, and the reward is the revelation of 
more spirit. The saint is the best philosopher, the 
doer of the willis the learner of the doctrine. 

In the history of the architecture of thought there 
is nothing more classic or noble than the great sys- 
tems of moral science. ‘The best mental power of 
the world, from the time of the “ Nichomachean 
ethics” of Aristotle to the “ Data of Ethies” by 
Spencer, has been given to the definition of morality 
and the systems of right conduct. The dominant 
question has been, What kind of action shall secure 
the best life for man and society’ ‘The vision of 
students has been both microscopic and telescopic 
in their search for the highest interest of the world. 
Learn what are the great permanencies of happi- 
ness and advantage, then construct the machine to 
achieve them. Find the interests of men, and the 
law of conduct is determined. This is the mechan- 
ical theory of ethics. But conduct from this motive 
has in it no free and luminous affection. It does 
not complain nor resist, but it does not joyfully 
acquiesce. In the Christian ethics duty precedes 
morality. It is personal loyalty to the personal. It 
feels, “ I belong to you; I seek not yours, but you,” 
before it inquires concerning your happiness or in- 
terest. Its obligation to another person is perceived 
and confessed before it has learned what his inter- 
ests are. Duty is the homage paid to soul that leads 
it to inquire for interests, not the service rendered 
when it has discovered the answer to its inquiry. 
One studies conventions, manners, rights, morali- 
ties, that he may find his way to other souls with 
his gift of deferent grace. 


in us is but part of that great confession of our duty 


to the Great Soul in whom we live and move and | 
have our being. Duty is therefore not simply doing | 


right—the humanist’s view—but righteousness, 
which is right divinized. Few can ask or answer 


And this confession of | 
the authority of other souls and their property right — 
abode. The world would be dull and vulgar with- 


the question, What is the supreme interest of the 
world ? but all can feel the truth of Faber’s song : 


“Right is right, since God is God.” 


Duty is the spirit that is religious, that it may be 
moral. It is loyalty to law because it feels the roy- 
alty of law. It is the * Roi” in the “loi” that 
charms the soul away from itself and makes of all 
life thus accepted—duty. 

The supreme question for the inquirer who seeks 
for the best is, What is the power that improves 
life? He asks for knowledge, the laws of things, 
with an imperious, almost religious, earnestness, or 
for the power of thought that shall be at the same 
time absolute liberty and absolute certainty, or for 
the ways to wealth, or for the qualities that achieve 
success or adorn it, but the jirst inquiry of the 
genuine student is, What shall make life a larger, 
(liviner reality? And the supreme answer is, Duty. 
This answer is simple—as simple as gravity, but as 
absolute and universal. What shall redeem humanity 
from its weakness and place what is truly coronal 
on its head? What shall increase the soul of the 
world and make all confess that the men that live 
upon the earth are infinitely more than its products, 
more than the fruitful olive and the yellow corn, 
the gold or iron of its mines, or its force, so invisible 
and mighty that we easily call it omnipotent ? That 
which enriches and cultures man is great; great is 
the value of meat, but the life is more than meat. 
The world needs life. This is vague, but not unreal. 
Men know each other, not for their wealth or wis- 
dom, but for the range, quality, and reality of their 
life. In every family the most important thing is 
its life, for the home has a soul. In every com- 
munity this is felt as its most substantial quality. 
Enter a society where all are under the charm or 
tyranny of its opportunity for wealth, then another 
where all live under the free authority of a public 
spirit, and there is readily discovered a superior 
quality of life. This is also the superlative thing in 
nations and churches. In every grade of organic life 
from man up to humanity, the character and vital 
ity are the great facts that every inquirer must seek 
and see, to find an answer to its great question. The 
first need of the modern world is not industrial 
improvements—their momentum will carry them 
forward ; nor the new comforts, nor uses of nature— 
we have now more than we wisely employ : but more 
life, soul, that priceless thing for which nothing ean 
be exchanged ; that is, the spirit of duty in every- 
thing that touches life. He who seeks for truth 
must seek with the eyes of loyalty; the fear of the 
Lord is, for the student in any science, the begin 
ning of wisdom. 

Looking at the world with the practical vision of 
the inquirer, we discover that it needs— 

First, a better art ; that is, beauty touched with a 
sense of obligation. 

Secondly, a better education ; that is, the edueation 
of the will. 

Thirdly, a better home ; that is, a home where 
love is not a selfishness, gross or refined, but a law. 

Fourthly, a better society; that is, where all 
classes shall seek first for their duties, then for their 
rights. 

Fifthly, better politics; that is, polities that 
shall be the science of duty, not the science of selfish- 
ness, neither individual nor national; that is. pol- 
itics whose law shall be, not honors or authority, 
but service ; a service where the part shall exist for 
the whole, the party for the nation, and the nation 
for the world. 

Sixthly, a bettter religion ; that is, a religion in 
which men shall obtain comfort, knowledge, unity, 
through obedience to the law of conduet. 

As inquirers we will think concerning each of 
these needs, that we may learn of the better world 
into which we move when duty touches them with 
its authority. 

I. Duty is the teacher that informs real art with 
meaning and usefulness. When society rises in the 
quality of its joys and interests, it creates the artist. 
that it may have its best thoughts and hopes set 
before its eyes. As the world advances in the 
ascent of life, it desires that its finest thoughts and 
aspirant hopes should be sent on before to comfort 
and command better things. It feels that nothing 
is perfect that is not judged and completed by the 
power of beauty. Beauty is matter made luminous 
by its ideal; it is form that reveals to us the spirit 
that has moved in and taken possession of it as an 


out beauty. In the dress, the home, or the temple 
there must be a wedding of the useful and the 
beautiful. Beauty is life uttering and revealing 
itself. The beauty of the world is the life of the 
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world—God—self-revealed to our eyes and for our 
sake. Art is the spirit of man putting his ideals, 
thoughts, hopes, and spiritual visions into some kind 
of form and setting them before the soul that it may 
have elevation and power. When Goa reveals him- 
self through thing or creature, it is beautiful, whether 
it be the flower or the King in his beauty. When 
man reveals himself through any form, not as a 
workman, but a being of prayer, it is art. What 
is the motive of art? must be asked preliminary to 
the question, What is art? But God’s beauty and 
man’s art have the same end—to make others self- 
forgetful. Through art men set before human life 
that which is better than human life, that it may 
contain it and at length measure it. In this is 
found the reason for the human need of beauty and 
art; their attraction or power make men self-forget- 
ful. The actual forgets itself as it beholds the ideal 
in the harmony of colors, in clouds or flowers, in 
the sculpturesque forms of winter hills, in the statue 
in whose cool white is seen the motive of action and 
restfulness of power, or the Psalm where the rapture 
of the Prophet sings the truth that cannot be spoken. 
The mission of beauty in art is to call forth admira- 
tion, without which life is poor and its movements 
slow. For this reason religion has always called 
art to its assistance. It has in all ages introduced 
it into worship, that it might introduce it into char- 
acter. Religion has employed art, that it might 
through admiration lead to adoration and that spirit 
of self-forgetfulness without which religion is im- 
possible. It is no accident that the best art of the 
world has found its home in the temple or the 
church. The motive of art, in color or stone or 
speech or song, is to call men from the dull and evil 
habit of thinking of their own joy or advantage. 
The saint puts his passion into a hymn, the renas- 
cence builds its best thought into a cathedral, the 
reformation of a church lives in the sacred beauty 
of its liturgy. Whoever sees the beautiful, for the 
time at least forgets his vulgar delight and self- 
centered ambition. Thus duty and beauty are 
allied. ‘They make us self-forgetful, the one in self- 
devotion, the other in self-absorption. ‘The world 
needs a better beauty, more of art and of the power 
that shall charm life away from itself into better 
thoughts and achievements. ‘The world needs an 
art that shall be more for us than the real copies of 
the human that remind us of ourselves. We must 
have an art that goes before life as its ideal—nature, 
men, infused with a certain supernatural quality. 
Nature copied by the photographer or artisan is not 
art; the statue that suggests the real man or woman 
is not art. If the statue makes you forget the form 
of flesh and dwell upon the ideal of human beauty, 
so that you say as you see, “There is a natural body, 
and there is a spiritual body,” it has the motive of 
art. Inthe blooming period of Greek sculpture 
the artist gave the men of Athens the form of a 
man in marble, that they who saw it might think of 
a god. No one can live wisely who does not seek 
a better beauty, that he may not be depressed by the 
selfishness of melancholy or degraded by a selfish 
ambition. ‘To secure such a useful possession the 
power that refines must declare, * I do not wish my 
art to be a mirror in which I may behold myself, 
but a telescope through which [ may see the 
primal truths that shine aloft like stars steady 
and serene in the kingdom ot heaven.” 

The so-called esthetic interest in the improved 
society of the time is not a proof that the mod- 
ern world is filled with that love of beauty which is 
kin to a love of duty. No one with open eyes need 
mistake the artificial for the artistic. Society 
seems to be ruled by conventions and fashions, and 
a love of decoration that is full of petty thoughtless- 
ness. ‘The milliners and tailors, upholsterers, deco- 
rative painters, are busy, but not all the time in the 
service of true art. ‘The work of the needle and 
brush, the varied prettinesses of architecture and 
ornament, the customs which should be synonymous 
with the moralities, amuse and interest us, but many 
of them do not call out admiration. But while 
these inanities of fashion may awaken laughter, they 
prove that the world is feeling after a better beauty 
and a better life. The modern craze of society for 
decoration, of covering and coloring the simple uses of 
tools and furniture into a confusing uselessness, may 
be the unconscious cry of the soul for a superior art 
whose genuine beauty shall invite the life to forget 
itself in that which is worthy to become a home of 
truth. 

Must art be moral? ‘The copies of the impure, 
genre sketches, the pictures of the vulgarities of real 
life, excite us and make us self-forgetful. So can 
opium, alcohol, dreams. 
distort, they do not absorb us. 


These stupefy, drown, or 
There must be 


elevation of thought to make us self-forgetful. If 
one is in a well, there is but one way to see out or 
get out, and that is at the top. When realistic art 
exhibits that which all pure society agrees is to be 
covered, when it hints the vulgar and obscene in the 
name of beauty, and then adds, “ Evil to him who 
evil thinks,” we answer, “In a world where evil is 
too common, we need an art that says, not, ‘ Evil to 
him who evil thinks,’ but, ‘Good to him who evil 
thinks.’”” Art need not be dressed with wool or 
leaves, but it must be clothed with its motive. When 
the critic smiles his answer, “ It is the place of art 
to be truthful to nature, and to be representative of 
life as it is, and therefore it has nothing to do with 
morality,’ when the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice is laughed at for its prudishness in claiming that 
the license of art must be restrained, we answer, 
[t is the place of art to be truthful, not to the 
actual, but to the ideal ; its power is not in revealing 
us to ourselves as we are, but as we ought to be; 
art is the revealer to man, not of what he is, but 
of what he is to become. Like prophecy, it sees 
within us the promise and potency of what we are 
to be, and sets it, beautiful, vivid, and command- 
ing, before our eyes, that life may achieve this fair 
vision of the soul. 

The most useful of all arts is that of literature, 
the art that expresses the best thought of the world 
in the best form. That which is best in all historic 
life exists in gracious, decorous, inspiriting language. 
Its permanent and holy work is to produce self- 
forgetfulness by its poetic beauty, or what is pict- 
uresque or statuesque in its prose. The true litera- 
ture of the world secures for us that which is given 
by the note of the thrush, the vital repose of the 
Cologne Cathedral, or those luminous, prescient, sol- 
emn eyes of the Sistine bride of the Holy Ghost. 
Real literature, in the sonnet or novel or essay, pro- 
vides a home for our thought, where we may lose 
ourselves in our search for life. Judge literature 
by the standard of duty. Does it compel one to 
forget himself? Those who wish to create litera- 
ture ask, Is it the definite work of fiction or poetry 
to teach morals? Is there anything more dreary 
than a “noveloftendency Does anything tempt 
a man to sin morethana “goodish” book? Should 
not literature clearly present life as it is? To such 
queries the answer is given: “ Literature is not a 
parson in orders, but it is an art, and therefore has 
a duty, and that is of presenting life, not as it is 
lived, but as it ought to be lived. We have quite 
enough of life as it is, without consulting books. 
Our supreme need is of a better knowledge of the 
ideal life, made so beautiful to our eyes that it shall 
become our law. If men live in caves, their litera- 
ture should be something more than the record of 
the lives of cave-dwellers ; it should have the attrac- 
tions of the open air, and of high mountains with 
wide horizons and an open sky. Literary art, any 
art, is the power that cuts into perfect shape the 
diamond as it comes from the mines; but art has not 
completed its work before it brings it into the sun- 
shine where it is changed from a stone to a gem, 
and becomes a fountain of light, and makes us self- 
forgetful. ‘The Dresden jewels are by the light of 
the window. ‘This is what we mean when we say 


the world needs a better art, and one touched and. 


filled with a sense of duty. 

II. Modern life needs a better education. The 
new education must accept the ancient paradox that 
men are not fools, but are quite likely to act like 
fools. Wise men constantly do foolish things, though 
they know better. Your strong man to-day, of ed- 
ucated understanding and taste, is commanded by 
weakness, and led where he breathes a poisoned air 
and loses his power. ‘To the other forces of educa- 
tion must be added the education of the will. ‘To 
one who looks at himself after years and ripeness 
come, the great lack of life appears to be that of 
a strong, educated will. No words so express my 


longing : 
* Oh, well for him whose will is strong.” 


One must learn to know and practice duty, that 
refinement and knowledge may be useful. 

There is a wide and earnest interest that demands 
that the new education shall not only be given to 
all men, but educate allthatisin man. Thelaw and 
process of evolution in human life must be discovered 
and hastened and made symmetrical by a judicious 
and stimulating environment. We live in the age 
of what the Apocrypha calls the “holy spirit of 
discipline.” It is the privilege of those who seek 
education for themselves to elect among many truths 
the one that. shall enlarge the sympathy that chooses 
it. But the great elective, for which there cannot 
be provided a text-book nor chair of ethics, is the 


study that shall establish a clear, strong will upon 
the throne. The society for which schools exist 
demands of the schools not only men who can will 
firmly, but rightly. It has a vivid conviction of 
the truth of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s saying, “* What- 
ever we wish to see mtroduced into the life of a 
nation must be first introduced into the schools.” 
All social life is awakening to the necessity of 
giving its questions to the schoolmaster. It brings 
to him clear declarations concerning the criminal 
classes, a kind of foreign tyranny within the re- 
public ; the liquor interest, with its colossal selfish- 
ness ; the gambling that passes under the name of 
business ; the power of the uneducated majorities of 
great cities; the strength of licentiousness, which 
Wright pronounces a greater evil to the State than 
aleohol. It says to the teacher, For the sake of our 
preservation and usefulness we wish not only for 
power from education, but for the right use of power. 
Such is the liberty we give and demand, we cannot 
command you to teach the Scriptures nor the creed, 
which they compel men by their reasonable author- 
ity to confess ; we cannot settle for you the difficult 
opposition between those who say that “religion 
must be taught” and those who say “ religion cannot 
be taught ;” but, whatever is taught or neglected, we 
insist upon this, that culture shall be touched by 
duty. Whatever the motive applied to secure it, 
the inhumanity of sin, the claims of goodness, the 
authority of conscience or the Divine Word, we must 
have men of will to move strongly against the wrong 
and steadily for the right by which we live. For 
the sake of such education we wish you, O teacher, to 
be both a man who knows the truth and a man who 
in secret and in open life wills the right. We wish 
men who know how to command; royal natures, 
made, by learning how to be commanded, loyal 
natures. ‘The times demand of our schools power— 
power to manage circumstance and men, power to 
build railroads, do business, make opportunities and 
hold them; but they need more the power that is 
illumined by the spirit of the centurion when he 
said, “Tam a man set under authority, having 
soldiers under me.” The student of education may 
settle as he may the relative worth of language, 
science, or philosophy to enlarge men; he cannot 
provide a total or royal education till he secures the 
education of the will. The will is educated when 
its power of authority has a respect for authority. 
“ Indeed, the intellect may be so trained as to en- 
feeble and dissipate the will, and it is because this is 
so widely seen and felt that it is come to be one of 
the chief endeavors of educational thought to-‘ay 
to moralize as well as to mentalize children, and to 
develop will as the chief factor of character.” (Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall.) The children in the home 
or school ask, “ Why?’ when law meets them, 
betraying at life’s beginning an imperfect reverence 
for authority, not knowing that the knowledge of 
the reason of law comes after, not before, obedience ; 
and men repeat the error of the child, in refusing 
to learn the meaning of law through obedience. As 
a means of education, which with the real man con- 
tinues through life, and is to continue forever, one 
should study the habits and forces that make the 
will supreme. The strength of self-assertion is 
gained through obedience, and the authority of self- 
control through submission to the divine control. 
The strong will must be the wise will and the pure 
will ; education is culture touched by duty. Of such 
an education it is always true: 
“So close is glory to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 

III. Society needs better homes, where affection 
is touched by duty. It would be a beautiful knowl- 
edge to know what love makes; he would do a 
great service for men who should write out the fair 
and varied achievements of love, but he would do 
as great a good for us who should instruct us, not in 
what love makes, but how to make love. Love 
between man and woman is the great fact of Chris- 
tian society. ‘The home is at the same time the end 
of its finest thought and the means by which it is 
secured. Love is the light of our best literature. 
It is the soul of poetry that rises up like the force- 
ful waters of artesian wells, when the poets sink 
their thoughts deep into life. Love is rarely absent 
from fiction—the most popular and perhaps the most 
useful literary form. And the Scriptures in the 
charming story of Ruth seem to have as their pur- 
pose to divinize human love—sweet, simple, open- 
minded love. No man is thoroughly masculine 
whose soul has not been penetrated by a modest, 
holy, imperious passion for woman, and no-woman 
is completely feminine who has not uttered or felt 
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in sacred reserve, “ Behold me, I am worthy of thy 
loving, for I love thee.” The power of love is seen 
in the terrible perversions that weaken and afflict 
modern life, and in that sovereign usefulness, by 
which the finest service is accomplished, the nobili- 
ties of character made operant, and courage and 
sacrifice coronal. “ All men love the lover,” and 
most feel that their lives have been changed by love. 
It would appear as a laughable impertinence to ad- 
dress an audience as lovers, but within the laughter 
would be felt a sense of its pertinence. The passion 
is very subtle, and will not endure instruction nor 
guidance ; the community accepts for it the doctrine 
of laissez faire. Heaven gives it, and heaven must 
take care of it. Cupid is blind, and lovers must shut 
their eyes when they worship him. But love that 
is real, permanent, and useful is affection touched 
by duty, which is a definite, visible thing. We may 
account as we will for love’s beginning, but love will 
never advance by spontaneous, automatic impulses. 
Love makes the home, but it is as true that home 
makes love. Love is not the flower ; it is a building 
whose architecture requires thought and whose com- 
pletion patient toil. Making love is as much a matter 
of deliberate action as making wealth by thoughtful 
labor, or brain power by study. Love comes from 
self-forgetful action, deliberate saerifice, and the 
devotion of duty. When man or woman in the 
home imagines love as an allowed selfishness, a claim 
upon another's affection, it soon dies and the desert 
of punishment follows. — Itis like a fire of straw, soon 
kindled, soon burnt out. When husband or wife think 
of love first, not as a comfort, but a duty, and seek 
by every form of inquisitive patience to discover the 
self-denial that can enrich the other’s life ; when the 
glow and fervor of love ave not the warmth in which 
one basks, but the initial power to secure the move- 
ment of thought and will, then love, like the Holy 
Ghost, comes “a willing Guest with us to dwell.” 
Marriage is not the opportunity to gain happiness, 
but to bestow a blessed service. ‘The days need men 
and women who shall elevate the idea of the family 
to the realm of duty. ‘Phey would drive back into 
silence the evil complaints that now vex our ears, 
that few homes are happy, that few find in the one 
to whom sacred troth is given all the satisfaction 
desired. But they do not get married in a 
Christian way who marry to gain satisfaction, but 
to give it. Christian thinkers are now examin- 
ing the idea of the family, that the laws may be 
provided to prevent its perversion or dissolution. 
They freely afiirm that the “corner-stone of our 
prosperity is the hearthstone.”” They think no 
labor wasted that shall preserve the home from 
the evil of selfishness and a low ideal of its sacred- 
ness and permanent unity. But the fingers of law 
are too coarse to touch the delicate strings that join 
human souls. We need better homes, but their ref- 
ormation must be wrought from within. When 
two who are declared one by saered and civil law 
discover that they are not one, they can make them- 
selves one, if they will, by steady, thoughtful, and 
delicate devotion. If they will, they ean make love. 
Upon this depends the quantity and quality of their 
union. Now, there are some that get married, said a 
preacher, “so much—their little fingers joined ;” 
some with two fingers united, some three, some four, 
and some loyal, royal natures, so endowed with the 
sweet power of mutual self-forgetfulness and mutual 
devotion that they are united by the whole hand ; 
such affection is psalmic, it is truth bursting into 
We need better 
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|. lay subsertber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a 
reply either dvenal the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


Is there an English translation of the Talmud ? If so, where 
can it be obtained ? H. T.S. 
The whole Talmud neither in its Palestinian nor in 
its Babylonian recension has been translated into Eng- 
lish ; but a French translation is now in progress, of 
which the first treatise of the Mishna, “ Berachoth” 
(Blessings), has been turned into English (London, 
1886). Citations from the ‘Talmud may be found in (1) 
Mishna as Illustrated in the Gospels,” W. ii. 
Bennett, Cambridge, 1854. (2) Edersheim’s “ Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” Vol. IL., Appendix 
V., IX., XUIL, XVIL. (3) Lardner, “Collection of 
Jewish and Heathen Testimonies.” (4) Hershon, “ A 
Talmudic Miscellany,” London, 1880. (5) Hershon, 
Treasury of the Talmud.” (6) Lowe, The Mishna 
on which Each Palestinian Talmud Rests,” Cambridge, 
188z. (7) Spiers, “The School System of the Tal- 
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mud.” We venture to recommend to the inquirer 
the works numbered 1, 4, 5, 6. We ought to add 
that though the Mishna is the basis of the Talmud, it is 
the Gemarah, the commentary upon the Mishna, which 
is characteristic. “ The Thora” (the Law), say the Jews, 
is water, the Mishna wine, but the Gemarah is spiced 
wine. It is the Gemarah which contains the most eur- 
ous legends and speculations. 


I want your judgment in selecting ten authors on the evi- 
dences of Christianity for a skeptical friend, who is scholarly 
and of unusual intelligence. T. GS. 

Canon Row’s “ Manual of Christian Evidences ” and 
“* Reasous for Believing Christianity ;” the Rev. J. A. 
Harris’s “ Principles of Agnosticism Applied to Chris- 
tianity”” (75 cents each); the Christian Evidence So- 
ciety’s “Faith and Free Thought” (31), and “ Striv- 
ings for the Faith” (75 cents), may all be had of 
Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New York. These 
are all good books. We do not rely much on books of 
evidences for reclaiming skepties. The obstacle is 
oftener of a moral than of an intellectual sort (John 
vil., 17). 


What book giving the contents, or main teachings, of each 
book in the Bible in readable form, is suitable to be used as a 
text-book in a class of young people who desire to get a fair 
knowledge of the Bible ? J. W. 

Nichols’s “ Introduction.to the Study of the Seript- 
ure” (American Sunday-School Union, New York or 
Philadelphia. 75 cents). 


Can you inform me where to get a selected list of books 
suitable to form the nucleus of a library we are starting 
in our factory, with the hope it will develop into a town 
library—a population of 4,000, and not a sign of one yet ? 

You can obtain excellent suggestions from “ The 
Best Reading,” published by the Putnams, of this city. 
[t contains classified lists of standard books. 


Is there any. work giving an account of the Revision of the 
Old Testament similar to the ** Companion to the Revision of 
the New Testament ’’ by Professor Roberts ? L. Ga 

Yes ; send to Funk & Wagnalls, New York, for Dr. 
Chambers’s book. (41.) 

What is the best Bible biography now in the market for 
popular use ? 

Geikie’s “ Old Testament Charaeters.” (James Pott, 
New York. $1.25.) 


Who wrote the poems beginning: 1. * There is no death ; 


2. ** What my lover said ;” 3. “If L should die to-night ;” 


and the ballad (4) ** Wild Darrell’? L. W 


1. We think you have Longfellow’s “ Resignation ” 
in mind, one stanza of which begins— 


* There is no death ; what seems so is transition.” 
3. “If I Should-Die To-Night ” was written for The 
Christian Union by Miss Belle Smith, of Tabor, Iowa, 
and first printed in June, 1873. Its authorship has been 
wrongly ascribed to several others. 


Will you please inform me where I egp obtain a small 

copy of poems of. Robert Bloomfield ? Finave not seen a 

copy since | left England, and should like to —— x : 
DD. 

Houghton, Miftlin & Co., of Boston, publish Bloom- 

field’s “ The Farmer’s Boy ” in their “ Modern Classics” 

series (75cents). Other little books of his are published 
by Maemillan & Co. and Rutledge & Co., of this city. 


1. Can some of your readers inform me how to get ink- 
stains out of cloth’ 2%. Also, what is, or was. the “ lee 
Palace’ at St. Paul? Was it built of ice ? 

1. In the ease of white cloth the stain will turn to iron 
rust after washing, and can be taken out with lemon 
juice. For other cloth your druggist can furnish cer- 
tain salts to remove the stain. 2. It was a “ Palace” 
constructed of ice asthe central attraction in a “ winter 
carnival.” 


Please let me know through the column for Inquiring 
Friends the address of the publishers of ** The Home Maker,” 
the new magazine edited by Marion Harland. E. M. 


The Home-Maker Publishing Company of New York 
City. 


L have an old copy of a Methodist hymn-book containing 
the words, 


Poor mourning souls in deep distress,’’ 


asked for by M. A. C. in your issue of September 13. I will 
gladly copy it if he cannot obtain a copy of the book. 
Mrs. C. E, Brarnarp. 
Cueer, Iowa. 


** What peaceful hours I onee enjoyed !" 
is in William Cowper's familiar hymn, beginning, 
** © for a closer walk with God !”’ 


and is found in most of our popular hymn-books, as “* The 
Sabbath Hymn-Book,”’ and Dr. Robinson’s various collee- 
tions. 


In last week's Inquiring Friends M. 5. asks where 
he can tind the poem “ The Pilgrims,’ quoted by William 
Black in his “ Sunrise.”” It is by Swinburne, and can be 
found in any complete edition of his poems. CLS. 


As to moths and Buffalo bugs, I have net had much expe- 
rience with the latter. For tloors with eracks, I have found 
it a protection to paint down strips of cotton, Draw a line 
of paint about two inches wide, lay down a strip of cotton, 
and paint it down. Unless the bugs will eat cotton and 
paint they cannot get out of nor into these cracks. And I 
suppose it might be stuffed under the baseboard in the same 
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way. They say equal parts of borax, camphor, and pepper 
will keep them away. I have not had occasion to trv it. 
LlousSEKEEPER. 


‘ Will some one give me a little history of Miss Fannie J. 
Crosbie? Is she still alive? Please give a short account of 
her life and work. I have heard various statements. Some 
say she was very poor, that she was bedridden and spent 
the greater part of her life in an old carret in New York in 
obseurity. As her hymns are always such a treat to me—so 
full of the Gospel I would like to know something of her. 
W.G. 


In reply to T. C. in the Union of September 27, as te rid- 
ding one’s house of Buffalo or carpet bugs, this is effectual: 
lake boiling water having in it as much coarse salt as will 
dissolve. Apply to the whole tloor, hot, leaving the wash to 
dry without wiping any off, and replace the carpet. When 
sweeping carpets in other rooms, sprinkle dry salt in corners 
and crevices wherever bugs appear. This will seon banish 
the pests. M. M. 


_Can any of your readers tell us of a school for boys on this 
side the Atlantic in which are reproduecd the main features 


of the school at Uppingham, England, se enticingly set forth 
in the September number of the Century L. M. 


RELIGIOUS NEws. 


MISSION WORK IN LONDON. 


. AN interesting account of various forms of relig- 

ious and benevolent work in London was given 
the other night by the Rev. James M. King, D.D., of 
St. Andrew's Methodist Episcopal Church of this 
eity. Dr. King, who has recently returned from 
London, described particularly the new departure of 
Wesleyan Methodism, under the name of the Wes- 
leyan West Central Mission, which name indicates 
its field of operation. ‘The work is performed en- 
thusiastically by persons from all conceivable classes 
of society —the richest and the poorest working side 
by side. This mission has four departments : The 
Preaching Department at St. James’s Hall, on Regent 
Street, which has a peculiar position, touching both 
extremes of society, and is well adapted to this work. 
The hall seats 2,500 persons. The Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes are the preach- 
ers. Three services are held on the Sabbath. The 
evening service is preceded by an orchestral con- 
cert by forty amateurs led by a professional, who 
gives them free instruction for the service they ren- 
der. Second, the Evangelistic Department. War- 
dour Hall, Little Chapel Street, is the headquarters 
of this department. Here all the work of a well- 
organized church is done, as well as aggressive work 
in varied forms. Mr. Josiah Nix, a layman. has 
entire charge here. Third, Lincoln House, formerly 
a drinking and gambling club, now a home for 
young men who conduct open-air meetings, with 
rooms for girls’ clubs, cooking, sewing, and sing- 
ing classes. Fourth, the “Sisterhood of the Peo- 
ple” at Catherine House. “The house. is made 
a charming home for the young ladies, who average 
about twenty-four years of age. They all come 
from homes of comfort, and some from homes of 
luxury. ‘They wear a simple uniform of black serge 
which protects them in places where a squad of po- 
licemen would have to fight their way, and in no 
instance has one of them been insulted. The Sis- 
ters give help in the great meetings at St. James’s 
Hall. They visit the sick in body and soul, and 
have among their number a trained nurse and a 
highly educated midwife. They hold mothers’ 
meetings, and form and care for the girls’ clubs. 
At the concerts for the poor they seat the people 
and sell the programmes. Each Sister is responsi- 
ble for a certain district.” 

Dr. King, from his observations of the working 
of the Wesleyan ** new departure ” in London, and 
of the vast amount of work carried on by other 
societies there—such as the City Mission, which 
employs 481 missionaries and a multitude of lay 
workers, and spends 450,000 a year—drew up a 
summary of the prominent features which are de- 
serving of adoption and extension here : 

“(1) Expenses are lessened in the beginning of the 
work by hiring a hall instead of building a church, and 
many will come to the hall who would not enter a echureh. 
(2) The most attractive, but genuinely Gospel preach- 
ers, are placed in this work, chosen for their ability and 
adaptation to the work, and with a purpose to keep 
them there without regard to time. (3) The manner 
of securing the workers. (4) The vital importance 
attached to the work of laymen. (5) The rank and 
culture of the people who take hold of the volunteer 
work. (6) The benefits of Christian civilization are 
male to precede appeals for Christian living. (7) 
Phe zeal and courage of the Salvation Army are evinced 
without any of its rudeness or rowdyism. (8) The work 
is so located that extremes of society meet, to the benefit 
of both. (9%) The instrumental music, beth when 
rendered by itself and when employed as an accom- 


_paniment to congregational singing, is not of the 


tambourine and noisy order, but the kind that carries 
culture. (10) Nothing is really free. No one is per- 
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mitted to be a pensioner. All who receive benefits of 
any kind, even the poorest, must make some return in 
either money or service. (11) ‘The Sisterhood of 
the People’ has been a successful experiment there, 
and gives evidence of having in it the most potent 
possibilities for doing the work of Christ in cities of 
any thought of man inspired of God in modern time.” 


AMUSEMENTS AND THE CHURCH. 


COURSE of Sabbath evening lectures is being 

given. by the Rev. John L. Seudder in the 
‘Tabernacle (First Congregational) of Jersey City, 
upon the above-named subject. The church is 
crowded with young people who flock thither to 
hear a frank and fair discussion of this much-mooted 
question. In his first lecture Mr. Scudder did not 
touch upon the questionable amusements, such as 
theater-going, card-playing, and dancing, but 
referred more particularly to the play-element in 
human nature and the duty of the church to recog- 
nize and encourage it, especially in the domain of 
athletics, which improves a person’s health and con- 
tributes to his cheerfulness and Christian efficiency. 
The following is a brief outline: 

All animals play, from the microscopic infusoria 
in a drop of water to giant whales sporting in mid- 
ocean. ‘The kitten and the kid are ever frisking; 
the monkey evidently lives for pleasure. Otters 
slid down snow-banks long before the toboggan was 
invented, and all creatures engage in sham fights. 
God has planted this same element of play in human 
nature also,and indulgence therein is not only legit- 
imate, it is a duty which no man or woman can 
afford to neglect. While the church should frown 
upon and prohibit iniquitous pleasures like gam- 
bling, and wisely caution young people who engage 
in the so-called questionable amusements, it should 
recommend all manner of outdoor sports and stim- 
ulate th public to indulge in them. Lawn tennis, 
base-ball, foot-ball, horseback riding, bicyling, yacht- 
ing, swimming, fishing, and shooting are all good, 
as are also their winter substitutes in the gymna- 
sium, such as ten-pins, wrestling, and fencing. Re- 
ligion must plead for a healthy body, which is an 
impossibility without exhilarating, physical exercise. 
Americans play too little in the open air. The ceil- 
ing of the club-house or concert-hall is a poor sub- 
stitute for the blue sky. We live too much under 
cover and tax the brain at the expense of the 
body. Christ loved the mountain-top, and preached 
from a fishing smack. He took interest in healing 
bodies as well as saving souls. ‘The church and the 
athletic associations, then, have much in common. 
If bodily exercise profiteth a little, physical recrea- 
tion availeth much. “Tis well to mingle muscular 
effort with play. Sawing wood is exercise, but not 
as exhilarating as kicking a foot-ball. In this age 
Young Men’s Christian Associations are organizing 
base-ball teams and building ten-pin alleys. Relig- 
ion is learning to cover the entire man, physical, 
intellectual, industrial, amusemental, social, moral, 
and spiritual. When it addresses itself to only one 
portion of his being, it is one-sided and is apt to 
become uninteresting to the masses. The ascetic 
idea of religion is fast dying out in this age. The 
reclusive type of piety which stands in the corner 
with its back to the rest of the world is unchristian 
and inefficient. Religion must be a healthful, cheery 
influence permeating humanity in every branch. 
Some saints look upon even innocent amusements as 
trifling and beneath their notice because they are 
not technically religious. ‘They carry an atmos- 
phere of awfulness about them which chills young 
people and inclines them to run around the block 
when the former approach. It is a sad sight to see 
people outgrowing their youthful spirits and forget- 
ting how to frolic; sadder still when they pursue 
this melancholy course in the name of religion. 

In every life, of course, there should be a deep 
undereurrent of seriousness, but this should not be 
perpetually brought to the surface. Religion should 
* fill our mouth with laughter and our tongue with 
singing.” We are to serve God with gladness, and 
enjoy ourselves in every legitimate amusement ; and 
when we are through here we shall commence again 
hereafter, for there are “ pleasures forevermore at 

rod’s right hand.” The play-element in us is im- 
mortal. 

Every Christian should enter enthusiastically into 
bodily recreations, for two reasons. First, for his 
own benefit; to drive out the blues, and enable him 
to digest his food. A ten-mile spin on a bicycle is 
better than swallowing pepsin pills. The mournful 


saint who cannot read his title clear will find that 
three or four hours in the open air can wonderfully 
improve his spiritual vision. 


Secondly, the healthy, 
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jovial Christian is a superior soul-winner. He is 
attractive, magnetic, warmth-giving. J. E. Studd 
is more influential with young men because he is a 
superb cricket-player, and Stagg because is a first- 
class pitcher. If we would interest others in our 
preaching we must interest ourselves in their play. 

And yet it must be remembered that amusement 
of all sorts is only a means to an end. He who 
lives for pleasure only travels on a low plane. 
Health of body is very desirable, but health of soul 
is better. Samson was a rollicking giant, but mor- 
ally he was weak, and spiritually he was a pygmy. 
No pleasure should “ side-track ” us, and prevent 
our accomplishing the grand mission of life. Too 
much time devoted to even harmless sports is time 
wasted. We belong to God; for him we must 
work, and to him we must give an account of every 
moment, be it work or play. 


A FAREWELL SERMON. 
HE Rev. George Thomas Dowling, D.D., whose 


utterances on the question of open communion 
have excited so much discussion this summer in the 
Baptist press, preached his farewell sermon as pas- 
tor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, of Cleve- 
land on Sunday of last week. The church was 
crowded, and there was a general expression of 
sympathy with the sincerity and high-mindedness 
of the pastor’s action in refusing to continue to hold 
his place while his conscientious exceptions to the 
close communion tenets of the churches were con- 
demned by the leading denominational authorities. 
We select from a published report of Dr. Dowling’s 
sermon a few sentences which have a general bear- 
ing on questions of faith and toleration, as well as a 
personal interest. Dr. Dowling said : 


“T have not changed my religion. I do not intend to 
change my religion. In the midst of this recent con- 
troversy I have remained for the most part a silent 
spectator. I have permitted some half-statements of 
my position to go unrefuted. But if there had been an 
intimation, as I rejoice to say there has not been, of 
defection from those cardinal facts of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ which, like the keel of the vessel, bind 
everything else in place, [ would have held my peace 
not one moment. And I here desire to put on record 
that in reference to what I feel to be the great evan- 
gelical foundation truths, as I have preached them from 
this pulpit, I stand, where you have always known me 
to stand, unmoved. ‘True, my interpretation of the un- 
derlying philosophy of these facts may not always square 
with that which terms itself orthodoxy, though all my 
sympathies lie with that school of thought. But I do 
not care whether it does or not. What I want is the 
truth ; and if a thing be true, I do not care what label 
it may chance to wear. After all, what is orthodoxy ? 
Orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy is your doxy ; 
and often the heterdoxy of one generation becomes the 
orthodoxy of the next. I want to be open to all reality 
from whatever source it comes. We are born question- 
ing. A stock-still man is not pleasing to God. Every 
living thing is a growing ?— and growth means, nec- 
essarily, change, expansion. But let us not make the 
mistake of fancying that all change is necessarily growth. 
It may be decay. I believe in conviction ; and with all 
my heart I honor the men of this church and de- 
nomination who, though they differ from me, are 
ready to stand by the convictions which are theirs. 
I have no respect for that so-called religious 
liberality which is tolerant of all error because it is 
indifferent to all truth. I believe in progress. If I did 
not I would not be taking this step to-day; but I fear 
there is occasional insincerity in the ery for it which we 
often hear. Before I undiscriminatingly echo that ery, 
I must receive an answer to two questions—progress, 
but what from ? and what toward ? There is a progress 
down hill, as there is up hill; and it is generally a great 
deal easier to accomplish. To my mind there is such a 
thing as going ahead backwards. And I am afraid that 
some of you, my dear friends, imagine that I have 
found out just how to do it. And yet I hope not—I 
hope not. A few days ago I was in New York City, and 
enjoyed a delightful interview with an old friend, the 
editor of one of our denominational journals. And 
when I rose to go, he took my hand and said, ‘ Well, 
Mr. Dowling, I have been watiiaing what you'll say to 
your old father who has been in heaven eight years, 
when you meet him.’ And I answered, ‘Why, Doctor, 
for eight years my father has been an open commu- 
nionist.” And I believe he has. I believe he has. 
And I believe every one of you will be, some day. But 
I would not have you leave one jot of the old faith. 
No, remain until vou die with your present belief con- 
cerning this communion question, if you will. Leave 
that to take care of itself. Only I beseech you to con- 
tinue to seek, as I believe you honestly are seeking, to 
discern the spirit of Jesus’ teaching, and remember 
there are infinitely more important issues than those in- 
volved in the mere surface reading of the letter which 
killeth. 

“T recognize the kindness which was intended in 
your resolutions requesting that I abide still in touch 
with my denomination. I wish I could. God knows I 


crumble to dust is that which floats the motto, re- 
peated as the substance of my creed, once and again 
from this pulpit in the days gone by, ‘In essentials, 
unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity.’ 
If in the pulpits of your denomination I can stand, and 
in phraseology which came to me three months ago, on 
that Sabbath, without a moment’s thought, but which, 
as I have revolved it in my mind since then, I find to 
represent the very kernel of my belief concerning this 
communion question—if in your pulpits I can stand by 
the broken body and poured-out blood of my Lord and 
repeat the words then spoken: ‘ All ye who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth, and are seek- 
ing to perform his will, to whatever division of his 
great church you may belong, are heartily invited to 
partake with us this morning at the table of your Lord 
and ours’—if I can do that, then there need be no ques- 
tion as to my coming back into the denomination again. 
But I am told that there is not a church in all your 
borders which will permit that. What then remains 
for me to do but to pass out ?- I cannot bring back the 
colors. Bring the men up to the colors, and you will 
find no one more ready to live and die with the old 
troops than he who to-day, with a heavy heart, like 
Paul of olden time, goes forth ‘into Arabia’ to spend a 
year in peaceful meditation and prayer.” 


OLD-TIME CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


COMMITTEE of the Connecticut Congrega- 

tional Conference has been overhauling the 
ancient records of the General Association of the 
Colony of Connecticut from 1738 to 1799. Some 
extracts from the volume prepared by the Rev. Dr. 
Perrin, of the Committee, give an interesting and 
quaint reflection of the times, and emphasize the 
great changes both in the manners and decline of 
the inhabitants of the “ Land of Steady Habits.” 
At the first meeting held (June 20, 1738), the ques- 
tion discussed was regarding the baptism of the 
children of slaves. The records say: 


“ A Question Proposed—Whether the Infant Slaves 
of Christian Masters may be Baptized in their Master’s 
yok Provided they Suitably Promise and Engage 
to bring them up in the Ways of Religion ? 

“ Resolved in the Affirmative. 

“ Another Question Proposed— Whether it is the Duty 
of such Masters to offer such Children & to Promise as 
aforessid? Resolved in the Affirmative.” 


But as early as 1788 we find that a committee 
was appointed to draw up an address to the Assem- 
bly for the abolition of the slave trade. 

The distaste for the methods and doctrine of 
Whitefield is shown in an extract from the records 


for 1745: 


“ Whereas there has of late years been many Errors 
in Doctrine, and Disorders in Practice, prevailing in the 
Churches of this Land, which seems to have a threaten- 
ing aspect on these Churches ; and whereas Mr. George 
Whitefield has been the Promoter, or at least the Faulty 
occasion of many of these Errors and Disorders, this 
Association think it needful for them to declare that if 
the said Mr. Whitefield should make his progress thro’ 
this Government, it would by no means be advisable 
for any of our Ministers to admit him into their Pulpits, 
or for any of our people to attend upon his Preaching 
and Administrations.” 


The ethics of the bearing of religious belief on 
the married relation was discussed in 1764 with 
this result : 


“1. Has a Husband any Right to exercise Authority 
over his Wife in Cases wherein there are different Senti- 
ments respecting religion? Ans. No. 

“2. Whether for the Husband to reflect upon, or 
treat his wife with any Bitterness or Unkindness on 
Account of different Sentiments and Practice as above- 
said is wicked and abusive? Ans. Yes. 

“3. Whether it be lawful and right for the wife out 
of Compliance with her Husband to conform to his 
Practice contrary to her Sentiments where there are 
religious Differences? Ans. No.” 


That “crankism” was not unknown in the old 
days is shown by the following curious passage, 
which urges that— 


“seasonable and due testimony be borne against such 
Errors & Irregularities as dve already prevail among 
some persons, As Particularly the Depending upon & 
following Impulses & impressions made on the mind 
as th’o they were immediate Revelations of Some 
truth, or Duty, that is not Reveal’d in the Word of 
God—Laying too much Weight upon bodily agitations, 
Raptures, Extacies, Visions &e—Ministers disorderly 
intruding into other Minister’s parishes—Laymen tak- 
ing it upon them in an unwarrantable manner publicly 
to teach and Exhort—Rash Censuring & Judging of 
others.” 
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wish [could. But do you remember during our Civil 
War, when the color-bearer got so far ahead of his regi- 
ment that the colonel cried out to him, ‘ Bring back the 
colors !’ and he sent back the answer, ‘I cannot do that: 
bring the men up to the colors.’ Brethren, beloved of 
the Lord, I cannot bring back the colors. The banner 
which I will hold aloft until this arm shall fall and 
| 
| 
| 
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THE PEABODY FUND. 


The trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund held 
their annual meeting in this city last Wednesday. Ex- 
Speaker Robert C. Winthrop, the chairman, presided, 
and the trustees present were : Ex-President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, Senator William M. Evarts, Bishop 
Henry B. Whipple, of Minnesota ; Dr. Samuel A. Green, 
ex-Mayor of Boston ; ex-Governor James D. Porter, of 
Tennessee ; William A. Courtenay, of South Carolina ; 
Anthony J. Drexel, of Philadelphia; Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, of Virginia, ex-United States Minister to Spain ; 
and J. Pierpont Morgan, of this city. Senator Evarts 
spoke in eulogy of the late Chief Justice Morrison R. 
Waite, who was a trustee of the wh Fund. 

Dr. Green presented his report as General Agent, 
which position he filled during Dr. Curry’s absence in 
Spain. The report said that the South is making greater 
strides in no direction than in the development of its 
schools and educational institutions. Senator R. L. 
Gibson was elected a trustee to fill Judge Manning’s 

lace, and Chief Justice Fuller to succeed Chief Justice 
aite. Ex-Congressman Theodore W. Lyman, of 
Massachusetts, sent his resignation on aecount of ill 
health, and Judge Charles Devens, of Massachusetts, 
ex-Attorney-General in President Hayes’s Cabinet, was 
elected to fill the vacancy. Dr. Curry was reappointed 
General Agent. The fund is now about 32,000,000. In 
the last twenty years $1,727,650 has been expended by 
the trustees among the Southern States for the benefit 
of white and colored people. Last year about 370,000 
was paid out. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The theater services in Philadelphia, under the 
eare of the Rev. J. Edgar Johnson, have been resumed, 
the success of last year having shown that they can be 
well maintained for eight months in the year at least. 
They will again be held in the Continental Theater on 
Sunday evenings. 

—Twelve sacks of potatoes, holding three bushels 
each, were shipped to the Five Points Mission on Sat- 
urday from Richmond Hill, Long Island. They were 
the yield of the Mission field, cultivated by the Sunday- 
school of the Union Congregational Church of that village. 
The children heard the cry for potatoes that went up 
from Five Points last fall, and decided upon this prac- 
tical plan of charity in the hope that it might be gener- 
ally followed. Police Inspector Steers, who knew of the 
scheme, and who used to do patrol duty at the Five 
Points in its worst days, sent a barrel of seed potatoes 
to the school. His two bushels and a half have grown 
to thirty-six bushels, and the yield would have been 
larger but for the fact that new ground had to be 
broken for the mission field.—[ New York Sun. 

—The Prisoners’ Sunday Committee of the Prison 
Association of New York, which includes the names of 
the Rey. Arthur Brooks and the Rey. Drs. Buckley, 
Taylor, Crosby, and President Anderson, of Rochester, 
has fixed upon Sunday, October 28, to be observed as 
Prisoners’ Sunday. The day will be kept by services 
and sermons in the churches having special reference 
to the needs of the prisoner. Collections for the work 
of the Prison Association will be made. 

—The list of the Cornell University Sage Chapel 
preachers for the term is announced. The term’s list 
is especially strong, and is as follows: Thomas K. 
Beecher, of Elmira, Congregationalist ; Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D., Cambridge, Mass., Congregationalist ; 
P. S. Moxom, D.D., Boston ; 8. R. Calthrop, of Syra- 
euse, Unitarian; Bishop J. H. Vineent, of Buffalo, 
Methodist ; Julius H. Ward, of Boston, Episcopalian ; 
Henry Baker, D.D., of Philadelphia, Presbyterian ; 
John A. Broadus, ~D.D., of Louisville, Methodist ; 
Bishop M. 8. Rulison, South Bethlehem, Penn., Episco- 
pal; ‘T. 8S. Hamlin, D.D., Washington, Presbyterian. 

—At a meeting of the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
last week the report of the Rev. Dr. Robert Graham, 
Chairman of the Committee on Benevolence, showed 
that during the present year 3353,287 had been given 
to the churches in the Presbytery, which was an increase 
over 1887 of more than $20,000. This was attributed 
to systematic giving, a practice in use in many of the 
churches. 

—At the autumn meeting of the Brooklyn Presby- 
tery held last week, the report of the Committee on 
Systematic Benevolences showed that the church at 
large gave to all boards, on an average per member, 
$2.50 ; the Synod, 35.18 ; the Brooklyn Presbytery, 
$4.26. Eighteen churches in Brooklyn gave 360,000 ; 
the church at large 315,000,000 for all purposes ; the 
Synod, 33,000,000 ; the Presbytery, $285,000. The 
Rey. Samuel T. Spear offered resolutions expressing 
a desire on the part of the Presbytery that the 
Rey. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D., should renew his rela- 
tions with it. Since the trial of Dr. Talmage the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Chureh and its pastor, Mr. Van Dyke, 
have been out of relations with the superior body. The 
resolution was adopted with some amendment. 

—The Right Rey. A. N. Littlejohn, Bishop of Long 
Island, assisted by a number of the clergy of the diocese, 
on October 4 laid the corner-stone of St. Peter’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Islip, L. I. The struct- 
ure will be of handsome Gothic design, and will cost 
about $25,000, 

—At the meeting of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy in this city on October 4, the Rev. John 


C. Clyde, D.D., of Bloomsbury, New Jersey, read a 
paper entitled “The Christian Temper and Scientific 
Thought.” 

—The new Marey Avenue Baptist Church of Brook- 
lyn was dedicated last week, the exercises extending 
over several evenings. The Rey. Dr. A. H. Strong, 
President of the Rochester Seminary, the Rev. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler, the Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, and others 
took part. 

—A convention is being held in Standard Hall, 
Brooklyn, of what is known as the Christian Alliance. 
Its —< i is the Rev. A. B. Simpson, and its objects are 
defined as “the promotion of Christian truth, life, and 
work, and divine healing.” One young lady, Miss Mary 
Funk, was ordained as a missionary to China. 

—The New York City Sunday-School Association has 
appointed leaders in eight different places for the study 
of the Sunday-school lessons this coming season, as an 
aid to teachers. The classes are free, and an invita- 
tion is extended to all Sunday-school teachers and 
Christian workers to avail themselves of the study circle 
which may be nearest to them, or the one most conven- 
ient for them to attend. The Rey. Drs. A. F. Schauf- 
fler, Howard Crosby, A. E. Kittredge, J. B. Devins, 
M. H. Pogson, and others will conduct the lessons. 

—The corner-stone of the new Reformed Dutch 
Church of Astoria, L. was held last Sunday afternoon 
by the Rev. Wilson T. Crammer. An address was 
delivered by the Rev. Joachim Elmendorf, D.D., of New 
York. The chureh will be one of the finest edifices on 
Long Island. 

—The Rev. George D. Johnson, rector of Christ 
Church, New Brighton, Staten Island, has been made 
Archdeacon of Richmond by the nomination of Bishop 
Potter and the confirmatory vote of the Episcopal 
clergy and lay deputies of Staten Island. 

eat Sunday the Church of the Transfiguration of 
this city, so often spoken of as the “ Little Chureh 
Round the Corner,” observed the fortieth anniversary 
of the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. George H. Houghton. 
In a retrospective address the rector referred in a few 
words to the funeral services over the late George Hol- 
land, the comedian, which was the oceurrence which 
made Dr. Houghton and Transfiguration Church fa- 
mous. Holland died on December 20, 1870, and it was 
said that the clergyman to whom Holland’s family first 
applied declined to bury him because the deceased was 
an actor. He directed the applicant to “the little 
church around the corner.”» Dr. Houghton readily con- 
sented, and the service was conducted at his church on 
December 22. Dr. Houghton said of this incident : 

“It drew toward the church to which my life“had been 
given a world of kindly, tender feelings, fr | it opened wide 
for personal ministration and usefulness such a door as few 
of you may imagine. It convinced many a one who had 
known nothing of the church— not this Church of the Trans- 
figuration in particular, but the church in general—and her 
clergy, many a most wretched outeast, that hither he or she 
should come and find a heart, a hand, and an ear ever open, 
and a priest’t lips that could keep knowledge—could keep to 
themselves, as in honor and duty bound, the knowledge con- 


fided to him.”’ 
NEW ENGLAND, 


—The Baptist church at Greenville, Mass., observed 
its one hundred and fiftieth anniversary on September 
28. Addresses were made by the pastor, Samuel S. 
Green, and the Hon. Andrew H. Green. 

—dA correspondent writes to the Norwich “ Bulletin :” 
“ Permit me to say that there is no town in Connecti- 
cut without a church in which regular Sunday services 
are maintained. There is only one town (Beacon Falls) 
in which there is not a Congregational church. The 
Methodists maintain church services in nearly all the 
towns, and there are, of course, churches of many other 
denominations.” 

—Trinity Sunday-School, Providence, of which the 
Rev. C. L. Goodell is pastor, numbers 1,150 scholars. 

—The New England Congregational Sunday-School 
Association, which has held successful meetings in Bos- 
ton and Hartford, meets this year in Lewiston, Me., on 
October 16. The programmes have been issued, and 
embrace a variety of interesting topies. Among other 
distinguished speakers are Dr. Burroughs, of Amherst 
College, the Rev. Dr. Blake and the Hon. D. N. Camp, 
of Connecticut, the Rev. Dr. Dunning, Mr. Hazard and 
Mr. Winship, of Boston. 

—The Rey. Collins G. Burnham was installed pastor 
of the First Congregational Church at Chicopee, Mass. 
on September 27, on the occasion of the 135th anniver- 
sary of the organization of the church and the installa- 
tion of the first pastor, the Rev. John McKinstry. The 
Rev. DeWitt S. Clark, of Salem, preached the installa- 
tion sermon. 

—About 1,500 delegates are expected at the Connect- 
icut Fourth Annual State Endeavor Convention to be 
held at Waterbury, in the Second Regiment Armory, 
October 24 and 25. “ Father Endeavor ” Clark will be 
present, and the new Christian Endeavor Hymn-Book 
will be used. 

—TIn an address delivered by the Rey. D. A. Reed 
in Springfield, Mass., at a reception upon his return 
from a European trip, Mr. Reed said that he found in 
the Scandinavian countries, Norway and Sweden, that 
the people had a peculiar reverence for the Gospel. 
The churches were all very large, having a seating 
capacity of between 3,000 and 4,000. There were 100,- 
000 Congregationalists, 25,000 Baptists, and 15,000 
Methodists in Stockholm. Mr. Reed spoke to an audi- 
ence of 2,500 people in Norway, through an interpreter, 
who was a captain of the Salvation Army, which has a 
good reputation in that country. After the service, 


many pressed forward to take his hand and send greet- 
ings to Christians in America. 

—The Congregationalists are, it appears, the strong- 
est body in New Hampshire. They have 189 churches, 
176 ministers, and 19,616 members. The Methodists 
stand second, with 123 churches, 127 ministers, and 
12,930 members ; the Free Baptists third, with 109 
churches, 129 ministers, and 8,893 members ; and the 
Baptists fourth, with 30 churches, 35 ministers, and 
8,789 members. The six chief denominations have a 
total of 539 churches, 551 ministers, and 53,210 mem- 
bers. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The new year of study in the Congregational The- 
ological Seminary, Chicago, opened the other day with 
over one hundred and thirty students in attendance. The 
present dormitories of the institution are full, and more 
room is greatly needed. 

—The American Chureh Building Fund Commission 
has reeently received a check for 37,000 from Mr. 
W. E. Winner, of Kansas City, Mo. This completes 
the sum of 350,000 subscribed by Mr. Winner for the 
ereation of a special fund to be known as the Bishop 
Robertson Fund. 

—The third annual Convention of Christians inter- 
ested in Christian work among the unevangelized classes 
in the cities and towns of America will be held in the 
Tabernacle M. E. Church, Detroit, Mich., for six days, 
November 15-20, inclusive. The Convention will be 
under the auspices of the Committee for Christian 
Workers in the United States and Canada, and the 
co-operating members of the Committee. They cor- 
dially invite their fellow-laborers throughout the coun- 
try to participate with them in the proceedings. Pas- 
tors, missionaries in cities and towns, superintendents of 
city evangelization societies, workers in missions, evan- 
gelists, theological students, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, 
business men, Christian women, and all others espe- 
cially interested in aggressive Christian effort are 
invited to be present as delegates without further 
notice. 

—The Bethany Congregational Church of Chicago 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary of its organization 
on Sunday of last week. The Rev. C. C. Craigin, the 
pastor, delivered an address. 

—From March 1 to September 1, the missionaries of 
the American Sunday-School Union in the Northwest 
established 434 new Sunday-schools, and aided 943 old 
schools, where 5,022 teachers are now giving Bible in- 
struetion to 50,238 scholars. A missionary who has 
been supported by a banker for some eighteen months 
past reports to the donor, through the American Sun- 
day-School Union, twenty-six new Sunday-schools organ- 
ized and seventy-nine teachers and 639° scholars 
gathered into them at the time of organization. Nine 
of these schools now have regular preaching. Seven 
have developed into churches, where there is a member- 


ship of 117. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Ralph W. Brokaw has received a call to beeome asso- 
ciate pastor of Hope Church, Springfield, Mass. 
—F. B. Makepeace, of Vanderbilt, Mass., has received a 
eall from the North Chureh, Springfield, Mass. 
J. F. Parsons accepts a call to Alba, Mich. 
—P. E. Harding was ordained at North Ambherst, Ohio, 
recently. 
—H. M. Cole accepts a call to Lamar, Mo. 
—F. R. Kahler has received a eall from the chureh in 
Southington, Conn. 
—O. F. Grinnell, of Litehtield, Mich.gbas resigned. 
—E. C. Ingalls, of Saco, Me., has resigned. 
G. F. Waters accepts a call to Fairport, N. Y. 
--B. F. Tobey was ordained in North Cambridge, Mass., 
28. Ile has accepted a eall to Harperstield, 


—M. L. Severance was installed as pastor of the First 
Church of Bennington Center, Vt., on September 17. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. M. Gelston has accepted a call to the church in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. ‘ 

—W. W. Totherow will be installed as pastor of the Hyde 
Park Church of Chicago on October 11. 

—George A. Beattie, of the First Church of Lansing, Mich., 
has resigned, and accepts a call to Cincinnati. 

x" ie. Ross has accepted a call to the Central Park 

Chureh of Chicago, Ll. 

—M. E. Grant accepts a call to Hanmondsport, N. Y. 

—Nathaniel Rukinkan, of the First Church of Jamestown, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—Charles Ray accepts a call to Rose, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. C. Hagey, D. D., of Grant University, Athens, Tenn., 
for many years a prominent Methodist preacher, died re- 


cently. 

aa G. Jones, the oldest Methodist minister in the South- 
west, and for sixty-five years a member of the Mississippi 
Conference, died at Hazelhurst, Mo., on October 2. 

--A. M. Backus, of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Dedham, 
Mass., has resigned. 

-—F, M. Munson has become rector of St. Mary’s Church 
(P. E.), Cleveland, 

—C. 5S. Snowden (P. E.) died recently at MacClenny, Fla., 
of the yellow fever. 

—J. B. Hutchinson has received a call from the Holmes- 
burg (Pa.) Baptist church. 

—J. E. Williams, of the Messiah Lutheran Church of Phil- 
adelphia, has resigned. 

“6. W. Galliger, of the Unitarian church of Keene, N. H., 
has resigned. 

—Samuel G. Lines has been called by the Church of the 
Beloved Disciple (P. E.) of this eity to fill the place made 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Axton H. Warner. 


—J. M. Bartholomew has resigned the pastorate of the 
Universalist church of Spencer, 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


FREDERIC THE GREAT.’ 


The Great Elector, Frederic the Great, and Bis- 
marck are the nerve-centers of Prussian history. 
Their personality has been marked, not only upon 
the institutions of Prussia, but also upon the politics 
of Europe and even of America. Of these, Frederic 
possessed the widest genius. A man of letters as 
well as of war, an administrator as well as a politi- 
cian, he is an interesting subject. Professor Tuttle 
investigates the phases of his character, pries into 
his motives with the leverage of a century of docu- 
ments, sums up his philosophy, and compares him a 
man with other men. ‘This relieves Frederic of a 
smothering of gilt and whitewash, and forms, per- 
haps, the chief feature of the work. The frame- 
work of false history is freely torn away, showing 
the bad of the picture as well as the good. 

The following passages will illustrate the estimate 
put upon Frederic’s character. After remarking 
that his luck was “ really either an acute foresight, 
preparing or ruling contingencies, or a spontaneous 
insight, seizing the advantages of the moment,” it is 
said of him: 

“Yet, while Frederic’s judgment was prompt and 
keen and penetrating, it was not of the kind which 
characterizes a safe statesman, as the term is under- 
stood by the world. He was not prudent like Bur- 
leigh or Walpole or Fleury. He took enormous 
risks ; and it is not difficult to understand why his 
audacity filled the politicians of the Old World 
with amazement and alarm. . . . It was a vast ad- 
vantage to his schemes that he seldom paused to 
hear the voice of honor and good faith. Self-interest 
alone governed his conduct.” (Vol. I1., pp. 55, 56.) 

The next page records that Frederic “ wrote 
didactic moral poems while he was planning delib- 
erate schemes of perfidy.” ‘Then the result: 

“In the divine order of human society, such a 
man rarely escapes punishment forever. Frederic 
found his in the terrible trials of the Seven Years’ 
War, in the anguish of his own spirit, in the pros- 
tration of his people.” (Vol. IL. p. 57.) 

Yet he had qualities that made him great: 

“ Frederic was alienated from his subjects by his 
tastes, by his language, by his tone of mind and 
methods of thought, by his views upon society, 
religion, moral conduct, and other momentous con- 
cerns of human life. While the Prussians were 
deeply pious, he was a skeptic and a scoffer. They 
were grave, slow, ponderous, and solemn; he was 
versatile, quick, ingenious. ‘They had strong affec- 
tions, which they expressed without reserve ; he was 
a cynic with a firm control of his emotions. .. . 
Nothing but Frederie’s extraordinary talents, the 
fear inspired by the firmness of his rule, and 
the confidence taught by his repeated triumphs, 
made it possible for him to raise the Prussians to 
such heights of achievement, or even to hold them 
so compactly together for forty-six years.” (Vol. IL., 
p- 214.) 

Next to disclosing Frederic’s character free from 
historical rubbish, an important feature of the work 
lies in its clear exposition of diplomatic relations 
during the middle half of the last century.  Pro- 
fessor Tuttle was long a resident in Germany, and 
later a lecturer in Cornell University on Inter- 
national Law and on Eighteenth Century History. 
He marshals the nations in their-alliances with or 
against Prussia, and pictures before the reader 
scenes and actors selected from the throngs that 
still live in masses of diplomatic documents. The 
two volumes end with the climax at the outbreak 
of the Seven Years’ War, when Frederic faced 
Europe alone. Maria ‘Theresa is frequently a cen- 
tral figure, and her cause is strongly defended 
against Frederic. For the story that she ever 
descended to write an autograph letter to the Pom- 
padour, calling her “ dear cousin,” our author says 
there is no evidence in the archives of Europe ; 
but that Frederic himself, on the other hand, once 
offered to write to the Pompadour an autograph 
letter. 

The most interesting chapter in the two volumes 
is that on the Philosopher of Sans Souci, which 
portrays Frederic’s literary physiognomy, and gives 
some account of his habits of life, his tastes, his pe- 
culiarities, his friends, including his relations with 
Voltaire. Professor Tuttle has not the charm of 
literary expression by which Macaulay fascinates his 
readers in narrating the Voltaire episode in Fred- 


1 History of Prussia under Frederic the Great, 1740-1756. 
By Herbert Tuttle, Professor in Cornell University. (Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


eric’s life. He has, however, what is of more value 
to writers of history: a clear style, and access to 
necessary documents. Clearness of expression and 
discernment in the use of documents are the two 
things most necessary to historians. The story, 
therefore, as told by Professor Tuttle, of Voltaire’s 
visit to the Prussian court, his flight with the royal 
poems, his capture by a Prussian officer, his oaths 
and imprecations, differs somewhat from Macaulay’s 
version, but differs on the side of truth, while it is 
much briefer and more to the point than Carlyle’s 
version. A quiet humor and skillful turn of phrase 
that may be said to characterize Professor Tuttle’s 
writing appear particularly here in describing “the 
flippant circle at Potsdam.” 

A due proportion of space is devoted to Fred- 
eric’s administration of Prussia—how he intensified 
the system inherited through his father from the 
Great Elector, how he developed absolutism through- 
out the civil and judicial service, fastening the one- 
man power upon the people. Frederic William and 
Frederic the Great succeeded in doing for Prussia 
what James I. and Charles [. failed in doing for 
England a hundred years before. This part of 
Frederic’s history, full of significance for modern 
Prussia, is one of the chief topics of the work, and 
will doubtless be more fully treated in succeeding 
volumes. 

It remains to speak of the work in hand as an exam- 
ple of historical scholarship. ‘The author’s prolonged 
studies in Germany have given him what is called 
the scientific method of writing history; that is, he 
analyzes facts, summarizes results, and discusses 
probabilities, making a final statement of truth his 
first object. Patient investigation is apparent in 
every chapter. In addition, the author’s experi- 
ence as a newspaper reporter has given him a 
concise and comprehensive style. The work has 
German thoroughness, without that stupidity, ped- 
antry,and whitewash that characterize so many 
histories of Prussia. 

‘The question is asked, How does this work com- 
pare with Carlyle’s “ Frederic the Great”? It is 
found to surpass Carlyle’s work in two respects, but 
to fall short of itin athird. In the first place, it is 
free from numberless literary distractions that make 
Carlyle’s “Frederic the Great” a bugbear to those who 
desire to learn directly the real facts of history. 
Carlyle seeks to find details symbolic of men’s char- 
acters or of historical periods, sometimes exaggerat- 
ing false symbols into dire contortions many pages 
long. Professor Tuttle never intentionally forgets 
his comprehensive method of analyzing facts and 
summarizing results. Carlyle wrote history in the 
pluperfect subjunctive—what might, could, would, or 
should have been; Professor Tuttle writes in the 
past tense—what was, or, given certain conditions, 
what must have been. In the second place, Pro- 
fessor ‘Tuttle’s work covers a much wider range of 
authorities, and therefore arrives at more trust- 
worthy conclusions. ‘The preface, which is in large 
part a critical e8say upon the sources of information, 
mentions numerous recent publications now re- 
garded as indispensable to a complete study of 
Frederic’s reign. The earliest editions of Ranke’s 
work on Prussia appeared before Carlyle wrote, but 
such scholarly productions as those of Droysen, 
Arneth, and Beer have appeared since Carlyle’s work 
was written. Add to these the recent publications 
bearing on the subject, from the archives of nearly 
all of the principal courts of Europe, including the 
** Political Correspondence of Frederic the Great,” 
now inits fourteenth volume (down to 1757), and the 
necessary superior authority of Professor Tuttle's 
work appears. In the matter of authorities this 
work is like Professor Von Holst’s “ History of the 
United States :” both have been worked up from 
original sources. Neither work is always compli- 
mentary to the national pride of the people dealt 
with, but it is safe tosay that the effort at fairness 
on the part of our author, together with his seien- 
tific investigations, will insure for his work in Ger- 
many a critical reception no less really cordial than 
Professor Von Holst’s work has received in the 
United States. 

The work in hand fails to equal Carlyle’s in un- 
derstanding and explaining Frederie’s genius through 
an ardent sympathy with it and admiration for it. 
Such sympathy and admiration will see causes 
and feel motives where scientific investigation must 
forever fail. It must not here be supposed for a 
moment that Carlyle’s work lacks scientific eriticism, 
nor that Professor Tuttle’s lacks sympathy and ad- 
miration. Each work possesses in a measure the 
peculiar merits of the other; they differ only in 
degree. It must be borne in mind, also, that Car- 
lyle is the biographer of Frederic, while Professor 


Tuttle is the historian of Prussia. It is necessary, 
then, for the one to approach Frederic in a differ- 
ent spirit from the other. Both works are invalua- 
ble to one who desires to learn the whole truth. 

That this History of Prussia is written by an 
American is matter for congratulation. Historical 
writers on this side of the Atlantic have seldom 
ventured far into fields beyond our own shores. It 
is difficult to account for this except by accusing 
American historical students of lack of breadth. 
Perhaps our many so-called universities and our 
few real universities have been at fault in the ar- 
rangement of their courses of study. Excepting the 
work of Motley, it is difficult to remember any ex- 
tended historical composition done by an American 
upon a subject outside of American history. Irving, 
indeed, did much to raise American history above 
the level of provincialism. Bancroft, likewise, has 
had the universal constantly in mind. His History 
of the United States is a contribution to the history 
of civilization. Prescott looked beyond the limits 
of Mexico and Peru in writing the early history of 
those nations, as Parkman looked beyond Canada 
and the Mississippi Valley. With these writers 
Professor Tuttle takes his stand. In comparison 
with Motley’s work, it is the belief of the writer of 
this notice that Professor Tuttle’s is superior as a 
piece of historical scholarship. But a careful com- 
parison would be a matter of some little time and 
space ; and it must suffice here to say that the “ His- 
tory of Prussia under Frederic the Great” promises 
to be, when finished, one of the best extended 
historical compositions that has yct been written by 
an American. 


The Story of an African Farm. A Novel. By Ralph 
[vin (Olive Sehreiner). (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 
Away back in the dim gray dawn of time, even before 
the years began their golden whirl, while the wide halls 
of the universe were yet empty of finite life, the Living 
One from eternal ages was there. Out of Him rolled 
systems of suns and stars and circling worlds, through- 
out which ever pulses his limitless life, for the heart of 
God is the source of all vitalenergy. Yet in these last 
days an ultimate generation has concocted a new 
revelation from the Sinai of Secularism, and is uttering 
oracles whose afilatus comes from no god but the proto 
plasmal slime. Now, this gospel of the strong, like some 
potent brew, has bubbled and frothed over the edges of 
its caldron, and, running down into the fire of vague 
yearnings, half-understood aims, and second-rate minds 
not at unity with themselves, has produced a powerful 
fume. Of this some novels are a direct result. In 
particular, the “Story of an African Farm” is such an 
effect. We may as well say, before going further, that 
this novel is well written. In some places it has the 
vividness of an autobiography ; its delineations of emo- 
tions are at times so intense and realistic as to have the 
painful effect of words out of darkness, solemnly and 
severely saying, “Thou art the man.” Yet we depre- 
cate the book. It is to our mind dangerous. Goi 
fessedly its end is truth. Waldo and Lyndall prove by 
the failure of their lives that the gospel of secularism is 
impotent to save even in this world. But how many 
readers can see this point? Will they not rather feel 
the author’s stress upon the religious experiences of 
Waldo, and say with him, “ I hate God,” and finally feel 
a virtuous strength in tearing from their breasts all hope, 
trust, and faith in God, morality, immortality? A 
cold, gray, barren comfort is this: “Our fathers 
had their dream; we have ours; the generation 
that follows will have its own. Without dreams 
and phantoms no man shall exist.” So agnosticism 
is a dream with the rest! For this much thanks. 
Yet with all this cloudiness there are passages of 
sharp psychical analysis immediately approving them- 
selves true. Here is one: “To all who have been born 
in the old faith there comes a time of danger, when the 
vld slips from us, and we hear the voice from Sinai 
thundering no more, and the still, small voice of reason 
isnot heard. . . . It is some time before we see how the 
inexorable ‘ ‘Thou shalt and shalt not ’ are carved into the 
nature of things. This is the time of danger.” True. 
ln our own experience we never knew any one get over 
the transition. Who ever saw the ten commandments 
written on the tablets of nature? We have learned to de- 
cipher Egyptian, Chaldean, and Aceadian, but the ethics 
of nature are still hidden from us. Nature commits 
every crime and every vice on the grandest scale. She 
holds up her thousand hands dripping with blood and 
lust. The ethies of nature, forsooth! Kant’s “ cata- 
gorical imperative ” may be imagined by some, but the 
morality of a godless world can never be seen. We 
close with a citation which will provoke reflection, but 
calls for but one comment: “ You shall see her again, 
says the nineteenth century Christian, deep into whose 
soul modern unbelief and thought have crept, though he 
kuows it not. He it is who uses his Bible as_pearl- 
fishers use their shells, sorting out gems from refuse ; 
he sets his pearls after his own fashion, and he sets 
them well. ‘ Do not fear,’ he says; ‘ hell and judgment 
are not. God is love. I know that beyond this blue 
sky above us is a love as widespreading over all. The 
all-Father will show her to you again ; not spirit only, 
the little hands, the little feet you loved—you shall le 
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down and kiss them if you will. Christ arose, and did 
eat and drink ; so shall she arise. The dead, all the 
dead, raised incorruptible.” Yet she, Lyndall, had 
scorned God, defied the laws of purity and morality, 
and died without hope. 


Is Protection a Benefit? A Plea for the Negative. By 
Edward Taylor. (Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 31.) 
Upon the title-page the author inscribes this sentence 
from Bentham: “Industry makes to legislation the 
modest request of Diogenes to Alexander, ‘Stand out 
of my sunshine.’” The author is a free-trader of the 
old school. He believes that the prosperity of the 
eountry would be advanced if labor and capital were 
always directed in the channels which are naturally 
most profitable, and if the hand of the Government were 
never interposed, even for the sake of infant industries. 
The influence of protective taxes upon the distribution 
of wealth is not dwelt upon at any great length. In 
one respect, however, the writer does not belong to the 
old school of economists. His treatment of the question 
is in a large degree historical, and the economie history 
which he gives is both reliable and valuable. The 
volume is least strong where, after showing the extent 
of the taxation levied upon consumers, the author 
attempts to prove that the manufacturers of the country 
have not, in any considerable degree, been benefited. 
The chapter which |draws the antithesis between the in- 
terests of producers and consumers is positively weak. 
As ied the ethical aspects of the question the 
author, of course, takes the position of all Internation- 
alists, that unrestricted commerce would inerease the 
world’s wealth, and that it is a duty as well as an ad- 
vantage to each country to shape its policy according 
as the interests of all mankind demand. He looks for- 
ward to a time when all nations shall be bound together 
by the ties of commerce. 


The Life of Clinton Bowen Fisk ; with a Brief Sketch of 
John A. Brooks. By Alphonso A. Hopkins. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls.) This campaign life of 
General Fisk has the rare quality of being almost en- 
tirely free from perfunctory eulogy. It is eulogistie 
thoroughly so—but the eulogy is sincere, and the book 
is perhaps pleasanter reading because it is not eritical, 
or even always judicial, in its tone. General Fisk has 
in him characteristics which evoke personal enthusiasm, 
and his life even from boyhood is filled with imeidents 
exemplifying them. At the age of eleven he hoed corn 
for two days in order to buy a mutilated copy of Shake- 
speare, and at the age of twelve sold molasses eandy in 
order to buy a piece of cotton sheeting upon which he 
painted with axle grease the names of the Abolitionist 
candidates in the great campaign of 1840. His business 
career, his success as a general in the army, his admin- 
istration of the Freedman’s Bureau, his establishment 
of a university for the higher education of the negro 
race, his subsequent career as a railroad manager, and 
his aetivity in church and political affairs, have brought 
him in contact with life in all its phases, and resulted 
in a strong, well-rounded character, such as fits him for 
leadership. It is only to be regretted that the short 
sketch of the candidate for the Vice-Peesiiaane falls so 
far below the life of General Fisk. Here the eulogy is 
of the campaign document type. Mr. Brooks’s debate 
with Senator Vest, for instance, is compared with that 
of Lincoln and Douglas. The frontispiece of the vol- 
ume is an excellent portrait of General Fisk. 


Citizens’ Atlas of American Politics, 1789-1888. (Price, 
$2.) This atlas consists of a series of colored maps and 
charts picturing the distribution of the votes at Presi- 
dential elections, the tariff rates, the wages of laborers, 
the cost of living, the distribution of the foreign popula- 
tion, the amount of our manufactures in the various 
States, and other important statistical matter, giving 
almost a complete history of our political and economic 
development. The maps and charts are so well executed 
and clear in their meaning as to be attractive to those 
who make no profession to be students of economic and 
political questions, and to serious students they have 
the merit of being absolutely non-partisan and reliable 
presentations of the important facts bearing upon 
mooted questions. There is nothing in the atlas to 
criticise, unless it be the fact that wages and prices are 
not reduced to the gold standard during the time that 
greenbacks were at a discount. Yet this faet is stated, 
and will not be apt to lead to misconceptions. The atlas 
is fitted to do an important work in popularizing a type 
of information which some have thought could never 
be made popular—namely, statisties. (New York : 
Charles Scribuer’s Sons.) 


The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, send us 
the second volume of the authorized American edition 
of Chambers’s Encyclopedia. As we have already 
pointed out, this is much more than a revision, nearly 
all important articles having been completely re- 
written and many new ones added. In typography, 
arrangement, and illustration the edition is amodel. A 
few of the more important subjects treated in this 
volume are : “ Calvin,” by Principal Tulloch ; “ Byron,” 
by George Saintsbury ; “Burns,” by Andrew Lang ; 
“ Browning,” by G. Barnett Smith ; “ Beethoven,” by 


Sir George Grove ; “Cairo,” by Stanley Lane-Poole ; | 


and “ Bible,” by Professor A. B. Davidson. Several 
articles have been written by American writers and are 
specially copyrighted in this country by the publishers. 
Among them are those on Henry Ward Beecher, John 
C. Calhoun, W. C. Bryant, John Brown, and James 
Buchanan, besides several describing American cities. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Scope, method of treatment, price, and mechanical 
execution all considered, this “ Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge ” is to be ranked among the very best and 
reliable of reference works. 


Mr. Edward Eggleston’s latest story of Western life 
a generation ago has been read during its publication in 
* The Century ” with the keenest interest ; and as now 
presented in book form we doubt not that The Gray- 
sons will achieve a popularity equal to that of “The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster.” It is natural and simple in 
style, but evidently faithful to nature and ousiins in 
story interest. As a wholesome relief from the aimless 
and endless “realism ” of so many novels of the day 
it will be weleome to many jaded readers, though it is 
a mirked illustration of the fact that faithful realism 
is not at all inconsistent with agreeable romance. Of 
the use made of President Lincoln’s defense of a client 
accused of murder in his early career as a lawyer Mr. 
Eggleston says in his preface, “To have investigated 
the accuracy of my version of the aneedote would have 
been, indeed, to fly in the face and eyes of Providence, 
for popular tradition is itself an artist rough-hewing a 
story to the novelist’s hand.” (New York : The Cent- 
ury Company. ) 


Tariff and Wages. By George W. Elliott, A.M. 
(Buffalo : Moulton, Wenborne & Co.) So few of the 
books that are written upon the tariff question advo- 
cate protection that Mr. Elliott’s pamphlet may be of 
interest to some of our readers. Its literary form is 
quite faulty. It assumes to be a dialogue between 
father and son. But the father often talks without 
interruption for page after page, which is not only very 
unlike the form which dialogues between fathers and 
sons are nowadays apt to take, but is in violation of all 
the rules of natural conversation. Mr. Elliott does not 
advoeate protection as a permanent policy, but believes 
in assisting industries until they are able to stand by 
themselves. With reference to wages, he accepts Dr. 
Walker’s theory that whatever creates or maintains 
production creates or maintains wages ; and he believes 
that the total product of the labor of the country would 
be less under free trade than under protection. 


The latest volume in the “ International Scientific ” 
series, The Origin of Floral Structures, by the Rev. 
George Henslow (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), 
while filled with curious and interesting data, yet ean 
hardly be appreciated to its complete value save by a 
specialist in the science of botany. It is Mr. Henslow’s 
object to offer an adequate theory of variation. He 
perceives that the term “natural selection” is too 
vague to continue to be accepted as the satisfactory ex- 
lanation of cause in the origin and variation of species. 
le therefore investigates widely the effeets of insects 
upon the modification of color, shape, size, and sex of 
tlowers, and the conclusions at which he arrives are that 
all plants were at the beginning gynosperms ; that a 
single leaf, bud, or auxiliary sprout was the sufficient 
origin of the whole floral world ; that various causes, 
most important of which were insects, caused and are 
causing the origin and multiplication of species of plants, 


Mr. Stockton seems to have no diffieulty in still find- 
ing clever and ingenious ideas on which to build up 
readable short stories. The sobriety and consistency 
with which he piles one plausible absurdity upon another 
is of the very essence of humor. In his latest collection 
of tales, Amos Kilbright: His Adseititious Experiences, 
and Other Stories, there is no falling off in the author’s 
peculiar talent. Amos is a materialized spirit whose 
materialization has by accident become fixed, so to 
speak. His position as grandfather of the oldest inhab- 
itant, though himself still a young man, his love advent- 
ures, and the at first successful attempt of a celebrated 
German scientist to dematerialize him on his wedding- 
day, together with the final balking of his enemies’ 
designs, all make a ludicrous and startling tale. The 
volume also contains “The Reversible Landscape,” 
“ Dusky Philosophy,” and one or two other sketches. 


(New York : Charles Seribner’s Sons.) 


In Mrs. Barr’s new story, Remember the Alamo, she 
has taken an altogether new field, and the contrast be- 
tween the stirring scenes of the Texan struggle for in- 
dependence with Mrs. Barr’s usual pictures of Scotch or 
English country life is marked and by no means dis- 
agreeable. The scene is laid in San Antonio, and among 
the characters appear several historical personages, 
such as Crockett, Sam Houston, and Colonel Bowie, the 
inventor of the murderous weapon that bears his name. 
The picturesqueness of the old town, the fierce politi- 
eal feeling of the day, and the heroism of the rough 
champions of independence are used with skill, and com- 
bined with excellent effect with a love story. Mrs. 
Barr continues to steadily improve in the art of fiction 
writing, and her stories are always wholesome, pleasing, 
and free from errors of taste and style. (New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Our Uncle and Aunt, by Amarala Martin (New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a slight but pleasing 
framework of a story which serves a pretext for an 
admirable presentation of some of the forgotten and 
neglected duties of the men of this land, and also of 
many of the rights and abilities of women. The discus- 
sion is, in the main, sensible and good-tempered, and 
will suggest many wholesome reflections. At all 
events, the author's aim, the “ good for humanity,” calls 


for praise alone. 


Mr. John Bigelow, who some years ago produeed a 
useful and readable sketch of the Quietist Molinos, to 
accompany Mr. Shorthouse’s “ John Inglesant,” has had 
the happy idea of producing in the same fashion a short 
sketch of the mystie Emanuel Swedenborg. The essay 
adds nothing to our knowledge, but presents in an easy 
way the main facts about the strange Swede’s life, chars 
acter, and teaching. No strong bias is displayed, and the 
more objectionable features of Swedenborg’s doctrine 
are not exhibited. (New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Hon. David Dudley Field’s very interesting 
address “In Love and Honor of Dr. Mark Hopkins,” 
delivered before the Williams Alumni last summer, 
has been issued in pamphlet form. 

—Thackeray’s “ Letters ” will be brought out by the 
Seribners in a popular 12mo form, with portrait, fae- 
simile, ete. This will be a weleome announcement to 
a very large class of readers—those who love books and 
yet cannot buy them in expensive editions. 

—Edward Greey, a writer and authority on Japanese 
and Chinese literature and art, committed suicide in 
this city on October 1, it is supposed on account-of a fit 
of depression or sudden insanity. He was the author 
of “A Captive of Love,” “The Golden Lotus,” and 
other stories and descriptive books treating of Japan. 

—It is something of a question, writes Arlo Bates in 
the October “ Book Buyer,” whether it can have been 
a very easy task to gather those chiefly useless faets 
and dates which it is the first function of a biography 
to preserve. A Boston compiler of birthday books—or 
was it calendars ?—who wrote a few years sinee to 
Mr. Browning asking when his wife was born, reeeived 
the rather curt reply that he had never felt it necessary 
to inquire when his wife was born, and did not know. 

—Charles L. Webster & Co. will publish next spring 
a comprehensive work on the folk-lore of the Sandwich 
Islands, entitled “ Myths and Mois: Fables and Folk- 
Lore of a Strange People,” written by ex-United States 
Minister R. M. Daggett in collaboration with King Kal- 
akaua. It will appear in a single volume of eight hun- 
dred pages. The same house will issue the Sheridan 
Memoirs on November 26—a date tixed upon to avoid 
the election turmoils on the one hand, and the holiday 
traffic on the other. 

—Of the author of “ Robert Elsmere ” an exchange 
says: “ Though it is generally known that Mrs. Hum- 

hrey Ward is the granddaughter of Dr. Arnold, of 
ae it is not so well known that she is by birth an 
Australian. Her father, Mr. Thomas Arnold, now at 
Oxford, held an educational position in Tasmania, where 
he married the daughter of Governor Sorell. Two at 
least of his children were born at Hobart, and Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward is one. A_ brother, Theodore, is a 
schoolmaster in New Zealand, while a sister was mar- 
ried a few years ago to Mr. Leonard Huxley, the son of 
Professor Huxley.” 

—The Longfellow Statue Association on Monday of 
last week unveiled and presented to the city of Port- 
land, Me., a statue of Longfellow, the poet. The exer- 
cises were held in State Street Square, before a large 
concourse of people. The exercises were opened with 
a concert by the First Regiment Band. At three 
o'clock the statue was successfully unveiled. A poet- 
ical prelude, by George E. b. Javkson, was read b 
Clarence W. Peabody, of the Portland High School. 
Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life” was then sung by one 
hundred children. The presentation address was de- 
livered by the Hon. C. F. Libby, President of the Long- 
fellow Statue Association. 

—Among the more important of the books to be 
brought out this fall by Maemillan & Co., of this city, 
are: Professor James Brice’s “ American Common- 
wealth;” the new edition of Wordsworth’s Poems (con 
taining one heretofore unpublished); Sidney Colvin’s 
“Letters of Keats;” the “Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 
1826-1836,” edited by Professor C. E. Norton; W. 
Holman Hunt’s “Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood ;” J. P. 
Mahaffy’s “ ‘Tour in Holland and Germany;” Edmund 
Gosse’s “ History of English Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century;” Sir Samuel Baker's “ Wild Beasts and their 
Ways;” Archdeacon Farrar’s “The Bible : What It Is, 
and What It Is Not;” J. IL. Shorthouse’s “The Countess 
Eve;” a new volume of essays by Professor Huxley, and 
many others of lesser note. 

—The frontispiece of the October “Century” is a 
striking portrait of the late Emma Lazarus, whose life 
and literary productions are appreciatively deseribed in 
a short anonymous article in which are given a few char- 
acteristic poems from her hand. Mr. George Kennan, 
in the series of papers on the Siberian exile system, 
gives a graphie picture of the suffering and wretched- 
ness in a typical forwarding prison, that of Tomsk, 


where, through the negligence of the authorities, an al- 


most incredible condition of overcrowding, disease, and 
wretchedness continously exists. Some beautiful illus- 
trations accompany a charmingly written article on 
“An English Deer Park,” by the late Richard Jeffe- 
ries, whose style and love of out-of-door matters remind 
one at times of Mr. John Burroughs. The installment 
in the Lincoln series contains a full statement of Presi- 
dent Lineoln’s reasous for interfering with MeClellan 
in the conduct of the campaign. Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt has another paper of studies of Western characters 
and incidents, called “ Frontier Types.” There is the 
usual variety of short articles, letters, poems, and dis- 
cussion of current topics. In fiction the number is a 
weak one. 
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CE NEWS. 


TEMPERAN 


HOW ONE CITY VOTED AND ENFORCED 
‘*NO-LICENSE.”’ 


By Frank Foxcrort. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, is the only city of 
sixty thousand or more inhabitants which, under 
the local option system, has voted against license at 
two successive elections. Atlanta, Ga., and Wor- 
cester, Mass., were each carried once, but were lost 
at the critical second election. Not only has Cam- 
bridge held its ground, but the conviction is general 
among all classes of its citizens that “ No-License 
is to be the established policy of the city; and the 
temperance voters look forward to the next trial of 
strength, at the municipal election in December, 
with a confident expectation of being able to in- 
crease their majority. The liquor interest, which 


even a year ago was compact and strong, 1s broken; | 


and most of its active leaders have left the city for 
the city’s good, some of them after passing through 
certain disciplinary experiences in the House of 
Correction. ‘The circumstances through which these 
results have been accomplished attest the power of 
moral earnestness, coupled with a wise conserva- 
tism. The saloons had never been more strongly 
intrenched in Cambridge than in the autumn of 
1886. At five successive elections the city had 
been carried for license, once by a majority of 1,100. 
The arrogant control of the saloons over the city 
government had been shown in a test case by 
securing a license for a new saloon in a residence 
_portion of the city, in the neighborhood of the 
University, against the vehement protests of Pro- 
fessor Norton and others. This place, the “ Dewer’s 
Saloon,” figured prominently in the campaign, and 
was the means of arousing public indignation in 
the highly conservative college ward. The citizens’ 
committee of No-license voters adopted a new 
agency for promoting their work. The local papers 
being either hostile or lukewarm, the committee 
printed a paper of their own, which they called 
“The Frozen Truth.” Two numbers were printed, 
and copies were sent by mail to every name on the 
voting list, seven or eight thousand in all. The 
new paper was pungent, practical, and intensely 
local. General phases of the temperance question 
were not touched upon; there was no sentiment ; 
but every line bore upon the issue at stake with a 
plainspokenness which was new to Cambridge. A 
list was printed of all the saloon-keepers and their 
bondsmen; there was a map showing how saloons 
had been planted in close proximity to schoolhouses ; 
the iniquities of individual saloons were plainly and 
fearlessly described; and the whole tone of the 
paper was jauntily and takingly aggressive. It 
made a stir. It set people to thinking and talking, 
and it made the impression of a good organization 
and plenty of resources, neither of which, by the 
way, existed. Election day dawned upon one of the 
worst storms of the winter. It snowed furiously 
and drifted badly all day, and it seemed to the tem- 
perance workers as if everything were against them ; 
yet when the votes were counted, it was found that 
No-license had carried the day by a majority of 566 
in a total vote of 5,254. It would be hard to say 
whether the No-license people or the saloons were 
more surprised. 

The next question was, Would the law be en- 
forced? The Mayor was a pronounced license 
man. The police force had been so long under 
saloon influence that it could not be relied upon, as 
a whole, though the Chief was a man who would 
do his duty. Boston, with its two or three thousand 
saloons, was separated from Cambridge by only 
the length of a bridge. ‘The problem of enforeing 
local prohibition in a city of sixty thousand popula- 
tion under these circumstances was certainly grave 
enough. ‘The Mayor grappled with it promptly and 
bravely. In his address to the new city govern- 
ment, January 1, 1887, he declared that, while he 
was not responsible for the law, he was for its exe- 
eution, ard that whatever differences there might be 
as to the wisdom of the new system, there could be 
none among honest men as to the duty of enforeing 
it. This has been the keynote of his administra- 
tion, and to the firmness and impartiality of William 
E. Russell, the young Mayor of Cambridge, in 
enforcing a system of which he personally disap- 
proved, the success of the experiment is largely 
due. The citizens also moved promptly and estab- 
lished a Citizens’ Law Enforcement Association. 
The platform was broad and conservative. The 
membership included men of all shades of opinion 
on the general question of license, but who were 
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agreed upon the principle that the law, whatever it 
was, ought to be enforced. Nearly a thousand 
men, among them some of the best citizens of Cam- 
bridge, were soon enrolled as members. The pur- 
pose of the Association was not to make prosecu- 
tions on its own account, like a Law and Order 
League, but to stand behind and co-operate with 
the authorities, to give them information which 
might come into its possession touching violations of 
the law, and, above all, to keep the public definitely 
informed, through a paper printed from time to 
time, as to what was done or left undone, and as to 
who deserved credit when things went right, or 
blame when things went wrong. Professor Thayer, 
of the Harvard Law School, accepted the presi- 
dency ; a representative and conservative committee 
was appointed; a paid secretary was secured ; and 
the Association was ready for work. Under the 
law the new system did not take effect until the 
first of May. ‘That date found the saloons in full 
blast, with a serene expectancy that little or noth- 
ing would be done. But trusty officers were de- 


tailed, and presently raids, arrests, and prosecutions — 


began, and were continued with a good degree of 
persistence until the saloons were convinced that 
the situation was serious. People who expected 
everything to be accomplished at once were, of 
course, disappointed, but those who recognized the 
gravity of the problem saw that all was being 
done that could reasonably be looked for. Six 
months passed, and another election was at hand. 
The results of the experiment were mixed. There 
had been no falling off in arrests for drunkenness, 
but there were fewer crimes of violence. Tene- 
ment-house owners, doctors, and ministers testified 
to improvement in the homes of the poor; large 
employers declared that their men did more and 
better work ; business men, though not with entire 
agreement, said that business was better. These 
and other carefully collected facts were marshaled 
in the pages of “The Frozen Truth,” which was 
revived for the campaign. With them went argu- 
ments candid and conservative. Not too much 
was claimed, but the position was taken that the 
results already apparent were an earnest of what 
might be looked for if the system were continued 
another year, and it was urged that, simply in the 
interest of fair play, the experiment should not be 
discarded until its possibilities had been further 
tested. It was frankly admitted that the balance 
of power rested probably with the moderate or 
‘high license’ men, and they were urged to sus- 


tain * No-license ” for another year. The modera- 
tion of this appeal won votes. Meanwhile a vigor- 
ous public agitation was in progress. Nearly thirty 


Protestant ministers of all denominations joined in 
a public appeal. ‘They preached from their own 
pulpits and organized union services. A Catholic 
priest of large influence, Father Seully, joined in 
their appeal, and even participated in the public 
meetings. Citizens’ meetings of mammoth propor- 
tions were held. Not since war-times had the con- 
servative and slow-moving city of Cambridge been 
so stirred, for it was recognized on all hands that 
this was to be a life-and-death struggle with the 
saloons. While all this public work was going on, 
the Citizens’ Committee was organizing the practical 
campaign with the energy and with some of the 
methods of veteran politicians. The first work 
was with unregistered voters, to whom first printed 
circulars, then written letters, and finally individual 
messengers, were sent. When the registration 
closed, the Committee had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that, in spite of the desperate efforts of the 
saloons, they had secured for No-license at least 
one-half of the seven hundred new names on the 
list. ‘Then a personal, house-to-house canvass of the 
entire city was undertaken by paid and volunteer 
canvassers, and the results tabulated by a large force 
of clerks. Voters whose position was doubtful were 
assigned to local committees for investigation and 
argument ; and when the footings were made up, two 
days before the election, it was known with approx- 
imate accuracy how nearly every voter stood. The 
results were, of course, not made public, but when 
the final number of “The Frozen Truth” estimated 
the total vote at 8,000, and declared that the 
successful party must poll more than 4,000 
votes, it was regarded by the saloon interests as 
a confession of defeat, and they were exultant 
accordingly. ‘The final appeals, with ballots in- 
closed, were sent out; ten no-license workers, in 
addition to ladies from the temperance unions, were 
assigned to each of the sixteen polling-places; and 
arrangements were made for carriages to convey 
hurried or infirm voters to the polls. The day of 
election was bright and beautiful, and the city was 


astir with intense excitement. The largest vote in 
the history of the city—about ninety per cent. of the 
entire registration—was cast; and the count dis- 
closed this extraordinary result, that while there 
had been the very large increase of ‘2,776 in the total 
vote, this increase had been divided in two exactly 
equal parts, and the no-license majority was 566, 
the same as in 1886. The value of the preliminary 
canvass was shown by the fact that of 4,700 possi- 
ble no-license votes checked on the canvassers’ lists, 
4,293 were actually polled. The bonfires and fire- 
works which the saloons had projected were indefi- 
nitely postponed, and, instead, there was an enthu- 
siastic meeting of no-license voters for grateful 
rejoicing. 

As to results : There were from May 1, 1887, to 
May 1, 1888, 88 convictions for violations of the 
liquor law. Dewire, proprietor of the saloon which 
caused so much disturbance in 1886, has spent aterm 
in the House of Correction, and his saloon is now a 
dwelling-house. Uling, proprietor of the principal a 
hotel, is a fugitive from justice, with a House of Cor- 
rection sentence hanging over him, and his hotel has 
been remodeled into a business block. Of three 
other hotels one has changed ownership, and is now 
a boarding-house ; one is “ to let ;’’ and the proprie- 
tor of the third is under a House of Correction sen- 
tence. Of 122 dram-shops doing a licensed business 
in April, 1887, only nineteen remain which have any 
appearance of being saloons. Of the others, 35 are 
closed and unoccupied, 63 are occupied for legiti- 
mate kinds of business, and 5 have been remodeled 
into dwellings. Drunkenness and disorder have 
visibly diminished. The material injury which 
was predicted as a consequence of the loss of saloon 
revenue has not come; on the contrary, the valua- 
tion is a million and a half higher, and the rate of 
taxation a dollar on a thousand lower, than last year, 
and there is a phenomenal amount of new building 
in progress. Last, but not least, the citizens of 
Cambridge, after giving $2,000 for the no-license 
campaign, and nearly as much more for the 
work of the Law Enforcement Association, sub- 
scribed ten thousand dollars, under the leadership 
of Professor Francis G. Peabody, the Rev. William 
Lawrence, and Mr. J. G. Thorp, Jr., and others, to 
establish coffee-houses, and three of these wise and 
practical substitutes for the saloon are in successful 
operation, two of them in rooms formerly used by 
saloons, and one under the management of the 
former saloon-keeper. For these and other like 
results the good people of Cambridge “ thank God 
and take courage.” ‘They only wait for the Presi- 
dential election to be over to throw themselves into 
a new and vigorous campaign to increase the no- 
license majority. 


NEW YORK EXCISE COMMISSION. 


The New York Legislative Commission for the re- 
vision of the excise law has begun its work. At the 
first meeting a resolution introduced by Dr. Howard 
Crosby, “that the Commission in the preparation of its 
recommendations accept the principle of high license, 
with a broad distinction between the treatment of dis- 
tilled liquors and that of fermented liquors,” was 
accepted unanimously when the words “judicious re- 
striction” had been substituted for high license. The 
Germans upon the Commission were ready to go as far 
as Dr. Crosby in the matter of taxing and reducing the 
sale of spirits. At the second session of the Commis- 
sion a resolution proposed by the same gentleman to 
the effect that no liquor should be sold between midnight 
and 6 A. M. was also carried unanimously, though not 
without protest from one of the liquor representatives. 
The question of the sale of beer upon Sunday being 
brought up, Dr. Crosby expressed the conviction that the 
German population should be permitted to get fresh beer 
for their Sunday dinners, and that for this purpose 
saloons should be permitted to open their windows for 
its sale between noon and one o’clock. Dr. — 
being asked later regarding his views on the Suny beer 
question, stated them as follows : 


“TI am in favor of selling beer on Sunday between certain 
hours of theday. I am notin favor of open saloons, however. 
Our German population is large, and should, in common 
justice, be allowed to follow the national habits and beliefs 
in which they have been reared. I consider beer, properly 
taken, a natural and wholesome drink. Opportunity should 
be offered, to those whose education and habits require it, of 
getting fresh beer for their dinner on Sunday as well as any 
other day. ‘To accomplish this, I propose, not that the saloons 
be open, but that windows be permitted in each saloon, open 
on the street, where Germans and others can hand in their 
pitchers and pails to get what beer they want to drink with 
their dinners. I don’t want any doors open whatever. Let 
the windows be directly on the street, and let nothing be 
served to drink upon the spot. It must be bought only in 
pitchers and pails to carry away. And it must be beer only 
—no spirits nor wine, recommend that the privilege be 
extended only between the hours of twelve noon and one 
o’clock, so that the supply shall only be for dinner.” 


The Commission has further unanimously resolved 
that the number of licenses shall be restricted accord- 
ing to population, the ratio to be agreed upon hereafter. 
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Oct. 11, 1888. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“UNITED WE STAND.” 


Bees and ants may be called civilized 
animals. They live in cities, and under- 
stand the value of co-operation. Indeed, 
they could give men some valuable lessons 
upon one of the oldest, the best known, 
and the truest of human proverbs—* In 
union there is strength.” 

Ants show wonderful intelligence, and 
the “driver ants” not only build boats, 
but launch them, too; only, these boats 
are formed of their own bodies. They 
are called “drivers” because of their 
ferocity. Nothing can stand before the 
attacks of these little creatures. 
pythons have been killed by them in a 
single night, while chickens, lizards, and 
other small animals in Western Africa 
flee from them in terror. 

To protect themselves from the heat, 
they erect arches, under which numerous 
armies of them passin safety. Sometimes 
the arch is made of grass and earth, and 
gummed together by some secretion, and, 
again, it is formed by the bodies of the 
larger ants, who hold themselves together 
by their strong nippers, while the workers 
pacs under them. 

At certain times of the year, freshets 
oyerflow the country inhabited by the 
“drivers,” and it is then that these ants 
go to sea. The rain comes suddenly, and 
the walls of their houses are broken in by 
the flood, but, instead of coming to the 
surface in scattered hundreds and being 
swept off to destruction, out of the ruin 
rises a black ball that rides safely on the 
water and drifts away. 

At the first warning of danger, the little 
creatures rush together and form a solid 
body of ants, the weaker in the center; 
often this ball is larger than a common 
base-ball, and in this way they float about 
until they lodge against some tree, upon 
the branches of which they are soon safe 
and sound.—[St. Nicholas. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 
ADVANCE-GUARD 
OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. 


By JAMES R. GILMORE 


(“ Epuunp Kirxe’’). 
With Map, and Portrait of James Robertson, 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This work is a narrative of an episode which is per 
haps the most unique and remarkable in American 
history—that of the settlement of Middle Tennessee. 
It is in a measure a continuation of the thrilling story 
told by the author in his two preceding volumes, 
**The Rear-Guard of the Revolution’ and “John 
Sevier as a Commonwealth-Builder.’’ The three vol- 
umes together cover, says the author in his preface, 
‘*a neglected period of American history, and they 
disclose facts well worthy the attention of historians 
—namely, that these Western men turned the tide of 
the American Revolution, and subsequently saved the 
newly formed Union from disruption, and thereby 
made possible our present great republic.’’ 

BY THK SAME AUTHOR: 


The Rear-Guard of the Revolu- 
tion. 

John Sevier as a Common- 
wealth Builder. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50 each. 


Nothing more vivid, stirring, and picturesque has 
appeared in recent literature than these absorbing rol- 
umes, which unfold little known but most romantic epi- 
sodes in our national history. 

For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by 
the publishers by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 


APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, 


1.3 & 5 Bonp Srreet, New Yor«k, 


BEDELL LECTURE 
ON THE EVIDENCES OF RELIGION. 


No. 4.-The Religious Aspect of Evo-— 


lution. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. 
Octavo, cloth extra. Pp. xii. + 108, 
$1.25. 


| 
clear, comprehensive outline of the theory 
risti nothing more Box 31 
cents a copy. 


f Christian evolution, we know 
ie — he work is replete with quickesing. 


isfactory. . - - 
thought.’’—(Christian Advocate, Buffalo. | 


** The book is a valuable contribution upon a most , 
vital topic. It, will have a glad welcome from schol- | 
ara generally.’’-[Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


| quantity price. | 
Tue Century Co. 33 East i7th St. New York. | 
Publishers of ** Songs for the Sanctuary,” “ Laudes | 

Domini 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Lasim Sreruen. Vol. XVI. (Drant— 
Edridge.) Royal 8vo, cloth, $3.75; half morocco, 
$6.50. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


New Uniform Edition. (To be completed in Sixteen 
Volumes.) Vol. XVI. Dramatic Lyrics, and Luria. 
Globe Svo, $1.50. 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK TO THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Including, by special permission, Notes Collected 
from the Works of Mr. Ruskin. Compiled by Ep- 
warp T. Coox. With Preface by Jonn Rusx1iy, 


LL.D., D.C.L. 12mo, cloth, $4; half morocco, 
$4.50. 
New volume by the author of “|Bible Teachings in 


Nature,” etc. 


ROMAN MOSAICS ; 


Srupies iN RoME AND ITs NEIGHBORHOOD. 


By Macmitian, DD., LL.D., F.R.8., author of 
“ Bible Teachings in Nature,”’ etc., etc. Globe 
8vo, $1.50. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Commencement of a New Volume— Enlargement of 
the Magazine. This Day. 


Price, 15 cents; Annual Subscription, $1.75. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


No. 61. OCTOBER. 


Contents: GERALD DOW’S PORTRAIT OF HIM- 
SELF, from the Painting in the National Gallery : 
OLIVE, Algernon Charles Swinburne; SANT’ 
ILARIO, Chaps. 1-3, F. Marion Crawford ; JOHN 
HOPPNER AND HIS TIME, Walter Armstrong, 
with Llustrations; A DEAD CITY, James Baker, 
with Illustrations; THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLF, Chaps. 1, 2, Stanley J. Weyman; THE 
MORTE D’ARTHUR, F. Ryland. with Ilustra- 
tions; ET CAZTERA, H. D. Traill. Ornamental 
Friezes, Headings, &c., &c. 


FROM THE NEW YORA TRIBUNE. 

We are glad to record the fact that The English 
IUustrated Magazine is to be et “i to seventy 
pages, the price remaining the same. Besides the 
usual installment of a long novel, each number will 
contain a complete short story or part of a short serial. 
The editor intends to strengthen the purely literary 
portions of the magazine... . is is one of the 
most refined and interesting of the publications of the 


FROM THE CHURCH ECLECTIC. 


The finest thing we receive, both as to letter-preas 
and engravings. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


Over 200,000 sold. 
New Edition. Price 40 cents. 


PIRITUAL SONGS 
SOCIAL WORSHIP 


By Cuartes 8S. Rorsinson, D.D., LL.D. 


The Best Hymnand Tune Book for Prayer- 
Meetings, Schools and Colleges, Young Peo- 

le’s Mission Churches, ete. 55% 

ymns, 3) tunes—the music mostly familiar 
and melodic, but not trifling and secular. Dr. 
Noble, of calls it ** a happy blendi 


of the grand old hymns and of the more mod- 


ern songs of the Moody and Sankey order.” | 
At the following prices, in quantities of a dozen 


or more: 
Hymns and tunes, cloth, red edgea, .50 
buards (atrony) .40 
Hymns only, cloth, red edges, .20 
66 paper, .10 


Send for circulars, showing how to get 
books for $6.00. A sample to a pastor at 


Spiritual Songs,” etc., ete. 


ABYHOOD.—DEVOTED TO THE CARE OF | 


Infants and young Children. $1.50ayear. P.O. 
23, New York. Sold by all Newsdealers, 15 


SCHEMES FOR 
CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


Address 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 


| —Hon. Clinton B. Fisk, 


Now Ready! 
The New Volumes of 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT SERMONS. 


By Henry Warp Brecuer. 


Four volumes (2d, 3d, and 4th never before issued in 
book form), about 600 pp. each, covering the period 
from Sept., 1373, to Sept., 1875—the time of his great- 
est adversity. Said to be his very best work. Cloth, 
$1.50 per volume. [Uniform with “Zro/ution and Re- 
ligion.”*] 

N. B.—If you want any book by or about Mr. 
Brecner, apply to the undersigned. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE. 


By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D., 
First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 


Thoughts for To-day; practical discourses on per- 
plexing themes, viewed in the light of modern philoso- 
phies. Vellum cloth, $1. 


‘Present in a clear and comprehensive fashion 
some of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
read in the light of the most spiritual thinking of to- 
a. They will illustrate at once the deeper spirit- 

ity and the more distinctly practical tendency of 
the best modern thought.’’--[The Christian Union. 


TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM, 
By Dr. Henry C. McCook, 


A well-known book of scientific value and literary 
charm, is lowered in price from $2.50 to S1.50. 


This illustrated handbook of insect life, published in | 


England with Preface by Sir Jonn Lupsock, after its 
success in America, stands doubly accredited, and de- 
serves the wider circulation its lower price will give it. 


A FOOL’S ERRAND, 
By One of the Fools, 


still holds its place as the great Romance of Reality 
for this generation. Hundreds of thousands have read 
it with breathless interest, upon whom it has left an 
indelible impression. 

Tourgee’s other books: Hot Plowshares, 
Bricks Without Straw, Figs and Thistles, 
A Royal Gentleman, John Fax, and his latest 
novel, Black Ice, are favorites with all who enjoy 
vigorous, stirring fiction on American 

mes. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT. 


30 Larayvetrre Piace, New 


_ *e* Send for our selected Cataloque of Choice Amer- 
ican Books. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


SUNDA Y-SCHOO 
LESSONS. 
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NEW! NEW! NEW! 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


(60 ets., $6 doz.) L. O. 
Song Harmony ’ Emerson. For Singing 
Classes. Full set of melodious exercises and easy 
= with explanations, and excellent collection of 
sacred and secular music. 


Song Mahual, Book I. (30 cts.) For Primary 
Classes. 

Sens Manual, Book If. (40 cts.) For Medium 
asses. 

Song Manual, Book IIT. (50cts.) For Higher 
Classes. 


A new set of Graded School Song Books, by L. O. 
ms agg Teachers will find them useful and at- 
ractive. 


(35 ets.) Tenney and 
Bells of Victory, Hoffman. An unusually 
good Temperance Song Book. Il first-rate 
songs and choruses. Send for specimen copy. 


(cloth, 50 cts., $4.36 doz.; 
Praise Nn Song, 40 cts. boards, $4.20 doz.) 
L. O. & E. U. Emerson. For Praise and Prayer 
Meetings and Sunday-schools. May be safely com- 
mended as one of the very best books of the kind, 


Classic Baritone and Bass 


Son s ($1.00). Songs of rare beanty. 33 songs 
g * by 27 different composers, all well known 
and eminent. This longs among the Classical 
books, of which the others are: Song Classics, 
Song Classics for Low Voices, Classic Tenor 
Songs, Viane Classics, Classical Pianist, 
each $1.00. 
MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Drrsow & Co., 367 Broadway, New York. 


SPARKLING AND BRIGHT! 


THE GLAD REFRAIN. Drs Lowar 


Sterling Hymns set to attractive music, for San- 
day-Schools. 
825 per 100 Copies; 30 cents each by Mall. 
HYMNS OF PRAISE. $e 
A superb compilation of popular Sunday-School 
c S30 per 100; 35 cents each by Mail. 
SELECT SONGS.» 


344 Hymns and Tunes, chosen for use where only 
one book is desired for Devotional Meetings and the 
Sunday -School. 

Firmly bound in Cloth, 840 per 100 Copies 


full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph st., Chicago. 


DURING the coming volume which begins with 
November, THE CENTURY will print occasional 


papers of special interest to those who are following the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons. These will be richly illus 
trated and will be of the highest practical value to teachers, as were the recent 
papers on The Pharaohs,”’ The Sea of Galilee,’ Sinai and the Wilderness,” etc. 


The December number will contain Mr. Edward L. Wilson's paper, ‘From Sinai to Shechem, ’ following the journey- 


ings of the Children of Israel. 


The November CENTURY will contain a suggestive article of great interest to all students of the Bible: “ Where 
was ‘the Place called Calvary’ ?’’ illustrated, by the Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D., and also a paper by Lyman 


Abbott, 0.D., on ‘* The New Reformation.”’ Begin subscriptions with T H E C KE N T U R Y 
November, the first number of the volume. Price, $4 year. All book- 


sellers and newsdealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made by money- 
order, bank-check or draft directly to the publishers, THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. M A G AZ | N E. 


17th St., N.Y. 


paper and 


RE 


IT'S ENOUGH TO MAKE A FROG LAU 


GREATEST HIT YET... 
IMMENSE SELLER. 


The BRIGHTEST, JOLLIEST JUVENILE BOOKS, Fullct the oddest 
pra stories with lauagh-provoking illustrations by the 
of Juvenile Artists. Cvities say of it: sets my folha wild with delight.” 
“Don't send me another, for I can't aet the children to hed” 

R. H. Conwell. D.D. “A delightful book." — Phila. Preas. “Incom parahly neat and eieqaunt.” 
Remus.” lion. Howard Crosby. 

RD BROs., Pubs., Philn., Chicago, or Kausas City. 


ranks and most charmin 


S. Cox. Fiarinating as s0 


Hon. S p and Unele 
AGENTS WANTED. Apply early to HUBBA 


get more than the value of a year’s su 
4 Mos. on trial for 10 ets. Send now. To the Ist, l0th, 20th 
30th, 40th, 50th 
month, we sen 


To introduce to every lady reader of The Christian Union we will send 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


for fifty cents (the price for one year) 16 months, or 4 months free ; or 
a ~y send it 4 months for 10 cents. 
best and only practical Ladies’ Fane « 
published, devoted work, Embrotders 
ting and Crocheting, Ameteur "tinting, Decorative Art and Home 
Adornment, and to questions, answers, aml correspondence on any of 
these subjecta. 
descriptions of articles of Fancy Work. Great attention given to 
Knitting and Crocheting. All directions carefully corrected 
amd tested before being published. Illustrations of the newest 
Fdgings, Hoods, Wraps. Infant's Articles, ete. Among 
the writers to this Journal are Mrs. KE. L. Millar, Miss H. H. W 
Margaret B. Harvey, Miss Eva M. Niles, Miss Mabel 8S. Emery. 


Tue Priscin.a is 


exclusively to Needlework, Embroidery, Anit- 


Beautiful illustrations and carefully written 


atson, 


ARTISTIC NEW DESIGNS 


for Fancy Work are illustrated in each number, and a full-sized 
Stamping Pattern sent to yearly subscribers for cost of 


production Subscribers can frequently 
weription froma single number. 


60, 70th, 80th, 90th, and 100th answer we receive each 


i the Priscilla a year for the Ite. sent. Address 
PRISCILLA PUB. CO., Lynn, Masa. 


Gh! 


a 


LAICHT VOLUMES, 


Wing & Stings, 75c. 
Paws & Claws, $1.00 


Mailed on receipt 
wy price. 


Goblins, Giants, &c., $!. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 38, No. 15. 


A GERMAN MASS-MEETING. 


= Thursday evening a representative of this 
paper attended the mass-meeting of the Per- 
sonal Liberty League, which was held in Terrace 
Hall, in one of the best-known gardens in this city. 
The audience assembled late,and did not number 
over eight hundred. In character, however, it was of 
a much higher grade than the writer had anticipated. 
There were evidently few saloon-keepers, and still 
fewer intemperate men. The Central Turn Verein, 
with 100 well-trained voices, opened the meeting 
by singing “It is the Day of Our Lord.” 

The principal address of the evening was made 
by Carl Kuhle, of Philadelphia, who described the 
workings of the Brooks law in that city. He began 
by saying that in Philadelphia the Germans had 
become indifferent to the revenue feature of the 
law, since that was its least objectionable feature. 
What they protested against were the requirements 
that every saloon-keeper must obtain a large num- 
ber of bondsmen in his own ward, and that even if 
he obtained them, the local courts could and did 
refuse licenses upon the most trivial pretexts. “ Be- 
cause a robbery had taken place in a certain saloon 
twenty years ago the present manager was refused 
a renewal.” In the trial of the license cases the 
express provisions of the United States Constitution 
were violated by compelling the saloon-keeper to wit- 
ness against himself. Puritan bigotry, in its ridic- 
ulous frenzy, had refused a license to the Schutzen- 
fest Park, a garden where from twenty to thirty 
thousand Germans were in the habit of gathering 
every Sunday in the summer, and which had given 
last year $18,000 for charitable purposes. 

When the speaker reached the Sunday-closing 
feature of the law, his indignation poured itself forth 
in a bitter torrent of denunciation, which called 
forth shouts of approval from his audience. ‘The 
Pennsylvania law, said the speaker, makes it a 
criminal act for any person in any house to sell or 
give any spirituous liquor to another. “If,” said 
he, “ I in my own house should offer a glass of beer 
to my own brother or my own wife, I would be 
liable to imprisonment not exceeding six months 
and a fine of $500.” Of the effect of this legislation 
he said that it had been only bad and that continu- 
ally. Instead of reducing the number of saloons 
from 6,000 to 1,400 it had on Sundays increased 
them. from 6,000 to 60,000. Every German fam- 
ily and every Irish or American family accus- 
tomed to beer-drinking, indignant at oppression, 
now laid in a large supply of intoxicating drink 
upon Saturday, and was apt to make a feast upon 
Sunday and leave nothing of the cask which had 
been purchased. The result was that upon last 
Sunday 168 drunken people were arrested in Phila- 
delphia, whereas 150 was the highest previous rec- 
ord. In summing up, the orator denounced tle 
high license law as unjust—because it bankrupted 
the comparatively poor, while giving to the rich a 
monopoly yielding enormous profits—and immoral 
and unchristian inasmuch as it encouraged the 
breaking of laws and made Sunday a day of dissi- 
pation. In conclusion he urged the Germans of 
New York to follow the example of the Ger- 
mans in Philadelphia, voting according to indi- 
vidual opinions in National politics, but not per- 
mitting party preferences to influence them in local 
elections. In the last Mayoralty election the Phila- 
delphia League had questioned the candidates as to 
their attitudes on the Sunday question, and had cast 
its whole weight for the candidate who had ex- 
pressed sympathy with personal liberty. This had 
resulted in his election. In New York State he 
urged his audience that, whether Republicans or 
Demoerats in National affairs, they should in State 
and municipal affairs vote as the interests of freedom 
and true temperance demanded. The audience re- 
sponded with shouts of applause. It was good advice, 
and the audience saw it. The name of Governor 
Hill was not mentioned, but the underlying thought 
of the meeting was that all friends of the saloon must 
give up party prejudices and stand together. 


Judge Given, of the United States District Court in 
Des Moines, Ia., has struck a blow at the sale of “un- 
broken packages ” of liquor now carried on so exten- 
sively in that State. He has decided that the right to 
take liquors into the State does not carry the right to 
sell indiscriminately, and that the original package 
must be defined as the package of the distiller with the 
Government’s stamp attached, and cannot be construed 
to mean packages put up by dealers with the express 
intention of evading the laws of the State. For the 
time at least, this decision will put an‘end to this form 
of retail liquor-selling. Whether the distillers will 
avoid the decision by themselves preparing small pack- 
ages remains to be seen. 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


ACTION OF THE LAST GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


By tHe Rey. Davin G. Wyuie, Pu.D. 


Po® fully three years the Committee on Religion 
and Public Education of the Presbyterian 
Synod of New York has been making strenuous 
efforts to bring the subject of moral and religious 
education before the church and the public at large. 
It has succeeded in no small degree; the subject has 
had official recognition from the Presbytery of New 
York, the State Synod, and now from the General 
Assembly at its recent meeting at Philadelphia. 
The matter has been widely discussed in many of 
the’ papers and magazines of the Presbyterian and 
other Christian denominations. Such candid discus- 
sion cannot fail to clarify public opinion and draw 
Christian people more closely together. 

As chairman of the committee just referred to, 
which consists of such well-known ministers and 
elders asthe Rev. Drs. Howard Crosby, Charles H. 
Parkhurst, H. M. MacCracken, L. T. Chamberlain, 
the Revs. George S. Payson, Abram S. Gardiner, 
Messrs. Warner Van Norden, E. F. Pierson, Profs. 
J. J. Stevenson and Theodore W. Dwight, it was 
my privilege to prepare an outline which was first 
adopted by the Presbytery of New York and then 
forwarded to the General Assembly. The action 
of the Centennial Assembly is now laid before the 
readers of The Christian Union, who, we are glad to 
say, have already had the subject ably presented to 
them. 

While free to confess that some of the committee 
favored a more radical action, still it must be ad- 
mitted that progress has been made in the right 
direction, and, therefore, the action of the Assembly 
is a source of gratification and congratulation to the 
friends of sound learning. 

The action of the Assembly was as follows : 

“ Resolved, That the General Assembly, while insisting 
upon its fundamental and oft-repeated doctrine of the 
separation of Church and State, still affirms its belief 
that the vigor and permanence of our national life are 
guaranteed only by a morality grounded on religion ; 
that, while the State should not teach religion for 
religion’s sake, it is a matter only of wise self-interest 
and political safety that, in every school maintained by 
the State, there should be a recognition of sueh princi- 
ples as the Being of God and accountability, which are 
essential to sound learning, safe character and citizen- 
ship ; that the Assembly encourage the appointment of 
such teachers as shall be in accord with the preceding 
statement, and bring its entire influence to bear against 
whatever shall oppose the claims of the God upon whom 
we depend and to whom we are under obligation ; that 
the Assembly, recognizing the difficult dangers in which 
the question is involved, urges upon its ministers the 
duty to lay a new emphasis upon the importance of a 
more thorough, intelligent, and faithful religious in- 
struction in the family, the Sabbath-school, and the 


ehurch.” 
New York Ciry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘““THE PULPIT FOR TO-DAY.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Under this title your issue of Sept. 27 contains 
an article which, as well as the editorial notice of 
it, creates in the mind of at least one of your sub- 
scribers astonishment and pain. In this day of 
doubt, but as well of eager yearning after truth, 
that article has at least a tendency to do harm, 
containing as it does an open avowal insulting to the 
teachers and followers of Jesus Christ, and which 
your editorial fails even to notice. I refer to the 
writer’s avowal that he is “one of the 75 per cent. 
of the young men who never attend church,” 
but coupling this with the following: “ And when I 
turned away [from all churches] it was because of 
what Paul might have more properly designated as 
the ‘foolishness of preaching.’ I found the clergy 
everywhere preaching what J had become satisfied 
was foolish and untrue,” etc. “ The clergy would do 
well to cease to utter so much about the future, as to 
which neither they nor any one else knows anything, 
and to give more time to the present, of which all 
may know something.” The writer’s name is given, 
but is that of a total stranger to me, hence I eom- 
ment solely on what he says, and with no possible 
personal animosity. 

Now, sir, I respectfully submit that the views 
and opinions of a man who will venture to stamp 
the preaching of Jesus Christ and all he taught as 
“foolish and untrue ” can be of no possible value to 
the class of people who subscribe to your paper, and 


are not entitled to be admitted to your columns. | 


Certainly he is the last one to presume to dictate 
how and what the teachers of Christianity should 
preach. It is difficult to avoid holding up the pict- 
ure which such avowals summon to the mind, of 
the person who gives utterance to them ; but, for one, 
I cannot permit the expressions to pass into oblivion 
without an indignant protest against them. Nor 
can I avoidafew words directly to this new teacher 
and his own conscience upon this all-important sub- 
ject. There can be no mistake as to his meaning; 
he “found the clergy everywhere preaching what 
was foolish and untrue.” No limitation, no excep- 
tion. Hence the Gospel, Christianity, its precepts, 
its morality, its hopes and warnings, are all “ foolish 
and untrue.” And this he had satisfied himself of, 
in face of the universal testimony of the enlight- 
ened world to the contrary. If he meant specific 
doctrines, or facts, he certainly does not admit of 
any such exceptions by his language. And __ this 
arraigns the entire gospel of Christianity as un- 
worthy of being listened to, and virtually implies 
that not only he, but the balance of the 75 per cent. 
of non-attendants on church services, refrain from 
attendance because of the untruthfulness and fool- 
ishness of what is heard thereat. It is only neces- 
sary to read what he suggests and offers as topics to 
occupy the pulpit, to prove how utterly this poor man 
fails to grasp what the religion of Jesus Christ is, 
and consequently what it authorizes and instructs its 
ministers tv preach and teach. No wonder that he 
fails to perceive the spirit prevailing in Mr. Ab- 
bott’s admirable article in the “Century,” that he 
cannot see that it is only by the revelation of a future 
state that there can be any possible explanation 
of the present. Christianity alone illumines _ this 
dark pathway, and alone points the way to solve 
the mystery of life, and remedy its evils and unequal 
distributions ; and its hopes alone inspire the de- 
spairing and groaning world with the power to live ; 
its loss leads to a wish for and pleasure in anticipat 
ing annihilation. But my object was not to laud 
Christianity. My attention was caught by the ex- 
pression, “I had satisfied myself that their preach 
ing was foolish and untrue.” It cannot therefore be 
impertinent to inquire, “ How did he satisfy him 
self ?’’ ‘There are two ways only that this should 
have been done, for this question involves moment- 
ous issues. Here is an open declaration of a reve- 
lation from God, teaching men their relations and 
duties to God and to each other. It is either true 
or false ; it must be inquired into by every soul to 
whom the announcement comes, or he willfully 
refuses his greatest duty and privilege. Now, it is 
well known that in every relation in life, to disre- 
gard and turn away from anything which could give 
happiness, elevate character, enrich one with the 
highest gifts, or make one beloved by his fellow- 
men, would be, indeed, foolish. The two ways are 
“investigation ” and “actual trial.” Surely it can- 
not be that a sensible man would pronounce judg- 
ment on a matter he had taken no pains whatever 
to examine into? No, that would be unimaginable. 
How far has our friend carried his investigations ? 
Has he read some scientific works, and, finding 
therein statements which seemingly contradict some 
of the former teachings or the literal words of the 
Bible, thereby satisfied himself that he is released 
from all allegiance and responsibility to his Creator ? 
Has he ever read the simple, devout work, “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” by McIlvaine, or any other 
similar works of the many which have so happily 
removed prejudice and skepticism from the minds 
of multitudes? If he has not done this, it would 
be becoming modesty to at least refrain from a pro- 
fession of contempt and scorn upon the subject. If 
he has, he yet lacks the other mode—trial. Try 
the life and obey the precepts of Jesus Christ, and 
if they fail to bring comfort and consolation to your 
soul, if you fail to possess that peace that passeth 
understanding, if your life will not be a lovely 
spectacle and a joy to all about you, and you do not 
learn the secret of this life and that which is to 
come, then, and then only, will you have the right 
to pronounce any judgment upon its character. 
That the professed followers of Christ fail to realize 
and perfectly to practice its precepts is simply to 
admit that poor human nature is still in the process 
of development, and, with its best exertions, fails of 
perfection ; but it is nothing less than perfection 
which this Gospel teaches and enjoins. And every 
failure is only a new reason why the teaching must 
be again and again repeated until its beauty becomes 
a realization. And with it all that man can do 
towards bringing about the real brotherhood of 
humanity will be accomplished. Religion—the 
religion of Jesus Christ alone—can do this. | 
A. F. H. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


MODERN POETRY. 
By Rey. Dr. W. WArp. 


But who are these? A company of youth 
Upon a tasseled pavement in a court 

Under a marble statue of a muse, 

Strew hot-house flowers before a mimic fount 
Drawn from a faucet in a rockery. 

With mutual admiration they repeat 

Their bric-a-brackery of rococo verse, 

Their versicles and icicles of song ! 


What know ye, verse-wrights, of the Poet’s 
art ? 


What noble passion or what holy heat | 
Is stirred to frenzy when your eyes admire 
The peacock Seathien on a frescoed wall 
Or painted posies on a lady’s fan? 
—{ Independent. 


THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES. 
By Tuomas Wentrwortu 


O thou who bearest on thy thoughtful face 
The wearied calm that follows after grief, 
See how the autumn guides each loosened 

lea 
To sure repose in its own sheltered place. 

Ah, not forever whirl they in the race 

Of round the gathered 
sheaf, 

Or, hurrying onward in a rapture brief 

Spin o’er the moorlands into trackless 
space ! 

Some — captures each; some sheltering 

wa 
Arrests the wanderer on its aimless way ; 
The autumn’s pensive beauty needs them 


all, 
And winter finds them warm, though sere and 
gray. 
They nurse young blossoms for the spring’s 
sweet call, 
And shield new leaflets for the burst of 
May. —{Century. 


ARNOLD VON WINKELRIED. 
By Miss A. Mary F. Ropryson. 


The great things that I love I cannot do, 
The little things I do I cannot love! 
From the goal | wander, and above 

The voice is mute of Him I never knew. 


Nothing is sweet, I find, and nothing true, 
And none of all my dreams is dear enough— 
And only one is worth the dreaming of ; 

If 1 could give my life and die for you! 


© easy death, surrounded with alarms, 
Blue ranks of serried spears that swerve 
and start 
Where heroes clench their eyes and catch 
their breath ! 
To elasp a score of lances in my arms 
And from your front to turn them in my 
eart 
And die, and do you service in my death ! 
—|[Selected. 


THE BELL-BUOY. 


Swing, swing, with thy ponderous tongue ! 
Thy bellman are billows that long have swung 
he great, iron hammer. 
Blow on blow from the bell-buoy rings, 
And forth on the darkness of midnight flings 
The hollow, wild clamor. 


The sailor listens ; and as he hears 

He springs to the tiller —the tall ship rears, 
And stands for the ocean. 

And, long out of sight in the darkness gone, 

He hears the strong bellman still ringing on 
With solemn motion. 


Thanks, good bell, for thy strange wild peal! 
The wife, far off, and the children, hueell 
' And pray that the tolling 
May never fail the brave father who sails, 
When he feels on his breast the foam of the 
gales 
And hears the sea rolling. 
—({St. Nicholas, 


NOT LEFT OF GOD. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 
We are not left of God 


So long as a rose blooms at our window pane ; 
So long as the sun shines, and the soft rain 
Calls forth the early violet from the sod, 

{f but a wild briar by our pathway nod, 
After its winter death wakened again, 

Seeing its life we may forget our pain 

Of unbelief. Who brings forth life but God ? 
He stains with tender tint the lily’s lip ; 
Feeds with incessant care the insect crew ; 
drops honey for the wandering bee to sip, 

In a ~' ‘te chalice set with pearls of dew. 
The: — -worm hath his lamp ; the firefly’s 


Is but a pledge of love writ on the night. 
—(Sunday-School Times. 


A BIG MAGNET. 


Last December Major King happened 
to see two large fifteen-inch Dahlgren 
guns lying unused side by side on the 
dock. He conceived the idea that a mag~- 
net of enormous power could be con- 
structed by means of these cannons with 
submarine cable wound about them. The 
experiment proved very successful, The 


magnet, which stands about ten feet from 
the ground, is eighteen feet long, and has 
eight miles of cable wound about, the 
—_ part of the guns. Some faint idea 
of its power may be conceived from the 
fact that it takes a force of 25,000 pounds 
to pull off the armature. 

‘he tests to demonstrate the enormous 
power of the magnet were made in the 
presence of a number of the officers of 
the United States Engineer Corps, and 
were highly successful. A crowbar which 
was applied to the magnet required the 
combined force of four strong men to tear 
itaway. A handful of pins thrown in the 
opposite direction immediately flew back 
and attached themselves to the magnet. 
A seemingly impossible experiment was 
atarmed with some fifteen-inch cannon 
balls. The balls were solid, and as much 
as a strong man could lift, yet the magnet 
held several of them suspended in the 
air, one under the other. 

The most interesting experiment, and 
the one that was regarded with the great- 
est attention, was the test made of an 
American non-magnetic watch. Ever 
since the great railroads of the country 
have compelled their employees to pro- 
vide themselves with timepieces that 
would not be affected by the magnetism 
ee by the car trucks there has 

en much speculation as to whether 
such a watch could be made, and a sharp 
rivalry has been going on between the 
American and Swiss manufacturers. The 
test was highly satisfactory, and once 
more proved that whenever a new inven- 
tion was imperatively demanded, Amer- 
iean genius could fully hold its own 
against the whole world. Major King’s 
magnet was so powerful that an ordinary 
watch was stopped stock still as soon as it 
came within three feet of it. Before the 
test was made there was quite a diversity 
of opinion among the experts present as 
to how far it would prove successful. 

Those who believe that while a watch 
might be constructed that would resist 
magnetic influence under ordinary cireum- 
stances, were also of the opinion that 
when it was subjected to the most power- 
ful magnet in the world the steel pinions 
would jar so on the working parts that 
the watch must necessarily stop. For ten 
minutes the watch was held in front of 
the magnet. It did not vary the hun- 
dredth part of a second. The man who 
held it said that he himself was conscious 
of the influence of the magnet. He could 
feel as he held the watch by the chain 
that some other power than his was keep- 
suspended. 

he most amusing experiment was 
made with a sledge-hammer. When one 
tried to wield it in a direction opposite to 
the magnet he felt as though he were try- 
ing to hit a blow with a long feather in a 

e of wind. There is nothing in the 
world that could take the conceit out of 
a strong man so much as this simple 
experiment. Another amazing test was 
made with a number of carpenter’s 
spikes. A spike was put lengthwise on 
the end of the magnet, then another spike 
was attached to the first, and so on until 
a line of them stood straight out from the 
magnet at least four feet in length.— 
[Flushing Journal. 


THE BISHOP AND THE BOY. 


Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, a man 
warmly esteemed by all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and even more so by chil- 
dren, was making one of his episcopal 
visitations, and was the guest of the rector 
of the parish he was visiting. The rector, 
who was a rigorous man in the training 
of his children, had a little boy six years 
old, who was a great favorite with the 
Bishop, and of whom, in turn, the Bishop 
was much beloved. On Sunday afternoon 
the Bishop and the boy were left alone 
for a while in the rector’s study, and were 
chatting comfortably. 

“Let us look at your picture-book,” 
said the Bishop.” 

“ All right,” said the boy. 

He brouzht the picture-book, laid it on 
the right r-verend lap of his guest, and 
then went furtively back and closed the 
study door. 

4 We'll have to do it on the sly, Bishop, 
you know !” said he, with a grin. 

The next Sunday, the historian is told, 
the Bishop preached a magnificent sermon 
on the sin of overrighteousness.—[ Ex- 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 
—A Presbyterian lady in Philadelphia 


has a Sunday-school class ; and among 
her pupils is one little girl who isa sort of 
embryo. Mrs. Partington. ‘They were be- 
ing drilled on the Westminster Catechism. 
In reply to the question, “ What is 
God ?” to which the answer in the book 
begins, “ God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, 
and unchangeable,” this child answered 
seriously, “ God is a spirit, indefinite, ex- 
ternal, and unmanageable.” 

—A German prince, in a dream, see- 
ing three rats—one fat, the other lean, 
and the third blind—sent for a cele- 
brated Bohemian gypsy,and demanded 
an explanation. “ ‘The fat rat,” said the 
sorceress, “is your prime minister, the 
lean rat your people, and the blind rat 
yourself.” 

—The strike among the workmen on 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris is at an end on 
the terms that wages will be increased by 
five centimes an hour, an increase occur- 
ring every month. When the season re- 
duces the working day to nine hours, car- 
penters will receive a further increase of 
five centimes. All those employed at the 
time of reaching the third platform will 
be paid fifty francs when the tower is fin- 
ished. It is now 470 feet high. 

—Mr. Spurgeon says inthe “ Sword and 
Trowel:” “The last issue must be between 
Atheism, in its countless forms, and Cal- 
vinism. The other systems will be crushed 
as the half-rotten ice between two great 
bergs.” 

—Great excitement has been produced 
in Russia by the distribution in the Ger- 
man army of a dictionary in Polish and 
Russian. Various dialogues are also given, 
as this, for example : “ Moujik, procure 
me on the spot 50 oxen, 50 carts, 200 
loaves, 300 sacks of oats, 10 cartloads of 
hay, 100 trusses of straw, 100 sacks of 
corn, and 30 sacks of flour.” This order 
is accompanied by certain paternal warn- 
ings—“If my orders are not executed 
immediately, the whole village will be 
fired.” If this is not good for a cam- 
paign in Russia, it is good for nothing. 

—The Bishop of Ely has forbidden the 
deacons in his diocese preaching more 
than one sermon of “their own composi-. 
tion” each Sunday. If they require to 
preach twice they are directed to “ write 
out some sermon by a standard divine ” 
and read it to the people. One good ser- 
mon a week is as much as many a veteran 
in the pulpit can well supply, and the 
young ministerial recruits may well be 
permitted to concentrate all the oppor- 
tunities for study a week will give them 
on one discourse. 


—The trade in birds for women’s hats 
was so enormous last year that a single 
London dealer admitted that he had sold 
2,000,000 of small birds of every kind 
and color. At one auction in one week 
there were sold 6,000 birds of paradise, 
5,000 Impeyan pheasants, 400,000 hum- 
ming-birds, and other birds from North 
and South America, and 360,000 feath- 
ered skins from India. 

—A Yale graduate, who was a student 
about thirty years ago, said, in speaking 
of the changes that had taken place since 
his time : “I never knew whether to at- 
tach any significance to it or not, but 
when I was there the Law School ad- 
joined the jail, the Medical College was 
next the cemetery, and the Divinity 
School was on the road to the poor- 
house.” 

—China, or at least some of the offi- 
cials of China, wish to retaliate for Amer- 
ican Chinese restriction laws by laws pro- 
hibiting the importation of American ker- 
osene into China. Chang Chitung, Viceroy 
of Canton, has eicsened, a memorial to the 
Emperor, in which he arraigns kerosene 
as the greatest menace to the peace and 
prosperity of the Empire. It burned up 
400 houses in Swatow not long ago, he 
says, and just before that it destroyed a 
steamer and cost 800 people their lives. 
Soon afterward it burned 1,000 houses in 
Canton, and destroyed $10,000,000 worth 
of property. It is responsible, he says, for 
nine-tenths of the fires that occur every 
winter in Canton. 

~~-A clergyman preached from the text, 
« Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 


with thy might.”—Ecel. ix., 10. A 


tle boy being asked the next day to re- 
peat the text, said, “Stop blowing, and 
go to work.” 


INSECT MEMORY. 


A valuable contribution to natural sci- 
ence has been been made by Professor 
Edward Hoffer, in the discovery of a re- 
markable power of memory in the bum- 
ble-bee. e little creature has evidently 
a strong sense of locality, comparable to 
that of a carrier pigeon. 

The professor removed a nest contain- 
ing numerous bumble-bees (Bombus terres- 
tris) from its original location, and carried 
it to his residence, three miles distant. 
He further carefully watched the place 
for some time, after having captured all 
the bees who had flown to the 9 we of 
the nest, and secured, it was believed, the 
entire colony. 

These he imprisoned for several hours 
in a wide-mouthed bottle, and safely re- 
united them in their new home. At his 
house he placed the nest, with its inhab- 
itants, near a window, and, after the latter 
had been quieted, made a small entrance. 
Immediately the bees began to fly out, 
and in doing so must have observed their 
surroundings, for in a short time they one 
by one returned. 

The following night, however, there 
was a severe storm ; and while the inhab- 
itants of other colonies of bees near it, 
that had become accustomed to their sur- 
roundings, were not in the least troubled, 
these bees escaped and hid themselves 
somewhere without during the storm. 
Upon searching for them early the next 
morning, the queen bee was found dead 
upon the ground, while fifty or sixty of the 
workers were seen flying about the house. 

From time to time one or another— 
probably those which had flown out of the 
house the day before—found the opening 
and returned to their nest ; while the re- 
mainder, after flying about for several 
hours, gradually disappeared till not one 
was left. As it was supposed that they 
had in all probability returned to their 
previous nest, the place was visited in the 
afternoon, where at least fifty of them 
were found, 

They had thus, it will be seen, dis- 
tinctly remembered it, and after they had 
sought in vain to find entrance to their 
new home, they had depended on their 
wonderful sense of locality and returned 
thither.—[{ Selected. 


‘“GRACIOUSNESS.”’ 


A good deal was made, at the time, of 
the “graciousness” of the Prince of 
Wales in visiting a city church lately, 
whereby a charge of £299 16s. 9d. was 
entailed on the parish for renovating the 
furniture and other matters. In connee- 
tion with this Mr. James Payn says: “I 
know nothing like this appreciation of 
‘graciousness ’ since the visit of the Duke 
de Nivernais in the seventeenth century 
to his dying steward. Wishing to see 
how matters stood with the poor fellow, 
the Duke stepped into the room and had 
the extreme condescension to make per- 
sonal inquiry into the state of his health. 
The steward, utterly bewildered by the 
honor, raised himself in his bed with 
great difficulty, and said, in a tone of the 
most abject humility: ‘I hope your 
Grace will not be offended at my dying 
in your presence?’ The Duke, deeply 
touched, answered: ‘ Not in the least, my 
good friend; do not mind me.’ Where- 
upon the steward availed himself of the 
gracious permission of his master, and 

ve up the ghost.”—[London Christian 
Vorld. 


“ISAAC” WAS AN OLD STORY. 


The daughter of a clergyman in this 
vicinity, who had learned to read fairly 
well, recently asked her father’s permis- 
sion to read aloud the Bible to a poor, 
old, bed-ridden woman. Permission was 
granted, and once or twice a week the 
little girl took her Bible and read a chap- 
ter to the aged invalid. 

A week or so passed, and the clergy- 
man himself paid a call upon the old 
woman, and before he left he asked her 
how his daughter progressed as a reader 
of Holy Writ. The old woman replied 
enthusiastically that the child was an 
angel, and had read her some beautiful 
passages in the life of Isaac. 

_ About a month later, the reading of the 
Bible having continued under the same 
| auspices, the clergyman once more called 


-upon the old woman. Naturally he re- 


peated his inquiry as to his little daughter's 
reading, and was surprised when the old 
woman replied : “Well, she reads very 
nicely, sir, but I’m getting a little tired 
of hearing about Isaac.” 

“ Doesn’t she read from other parts of 
the Bible?” the good minister odbed, for 
he was puzzled. 

“It may be other parts, sir, but it do 
all be about Isaac,” the old woman made 
answer. 

As soon as he reached home the clergy- 
man called his youngest daughter to him 
and asked her why she had such a prefer- 
ence for the history of Abraham and 
Sarah’s first-born. Without the least 
hesitation the child replied : “ You see, 
papa, I can’t read very well yet, and those 
long names do bother me, so that I thought 
old Mrs. Brown wouldn’t mind if I called 
all the men Isaac, and that’s why.” 

So by this _™ plan Jehoshaphat and 
Jeroboam and Nebuchadnezzar and Mel- 
chisedee and all the rest of the poly- 
syllabic surnames had been transformed 
into the simple and easy cognomen of the 
second of the patriarchs.—[{ Pittsburg Dis- 
patch. 


HOW THE DOG GOT HOME. 


A story is told of a dog which lived on 
a ship. The vessel was anchored in the 
harbor of a foreign port. The dog often 
went ashore with the officers, and, being 
occupied with various doggish amuse- 
ments, often was left behind when the 
officers returned in their boat to the ship. 
The first time this oceurred the poor dog 
knew not what to do when he found the 
ship’s boat gone. He ran up and down 
the wharf barking and whining. 

A boat was lying at the wharf in which 
a native was sitting. The dog suddenly 
stopped, jumped into the boat,and gave 
several short barks, as if to say, “I want 
to f to that ship out there.” 

The man knew the dog, took in the sit- 
uation, and, doubtless thinking of a fee, 
he rowed the dog to the ship’s side. The 
man got his fee, for the officers were glad 
to have their pet returned to them. After 
that the dog often got back to the ship 
in the same manner. 

The following anecdote is somewhat 
similar in character, and speaks well for 
the dog’s intelligence. 

* You know how much I rush about in 
hansom cabs,” said the narrator, “and 
Scoti, my collie dog, always goes with me 
—we travel many miles in a week to- 
gether in this way ; but on one occasion I 
was walking and missed him. 

“Search was in vain. The crowd was 
great, traffic drowned the sound of my 
whistle ; and, after waiting awhile and 
looking elsewhere, I returned to my sub- 
urban home without my companion, and 
sorrowful, yet hoping that he might find 
his way back. 

“In about two hours after my arrival 
a hansom eab drove up to the door, and 
out jumped Seoti. The cabman rang for 
his fare, and, thinking he had somehow 
captured the runaway, I inquired how 
aud where he found him. 

“Oh, sir,” said the cabby, ‘I didn’t 
hail him at all. He hailed me. I was 
standing close by St. James’ Church, 
a-looking out fora fare, when in jumps 
the dog. ‘Like his impudence,’ says L. 
So I shouts through the window ; but he 
wouldn’t stir. So I gets down and tries 
to pull him out, and shows him my whip ; 
but he sits still and barks, as much as to 
say, ‘Go on, old man.’ As I seizes him 
by the collar, I reads his name and ad- 
dress. 

“ *All right,my fine gentleman,’ says I, 
‘Ill drive you where you’re a-wanted, I 
dare say! So I shuts tothe door, and my 
gentleman settles hisself with his head 
jest a-looking out, and I drives on till I 
stops at this here gate, when out jumps 
my passenger, a-cleariug the door, and 
walks in as calm as though he’d been a 
reg’lar fare.’ 


A STORY OF LONGFELLOW. 


A New York paper, in some pleasant 
gossip about Mr. Longfellow, tells a story 
of the way he treated the charges of 
plagiarism against the Indian poem “ Hi- 
awatha,” in following closely both the 
form and substance of “ The Kalevala,” 
the national epie of Finland. When 
they began to appear, he showed a pro- 
found indifference on the subject ; but 


before long his publisher thought best to 
call his attention to them, and suggested 
that a reply from the poet be written. 
“Well, Dll think about it,” said Mr. 
Longfellow, and there the matter dropped. 
The press continued to echo and re-echo 
the charge; and the publisher again 
called on the poet, saying, “ Really, Mr. 
Longfellow, I think it is high time this 
charge was answered.” Again Longfel- 
low said, “I'll see about it,” adding. 
quietly, “How is the book selling ?” 
“Oh, wonderfully well,” said the publish- 
er. “Better than my other books ?” 
“Oh, much better,” and he named the 
figures. Shortly after this interview (Mr. 
Longfellow still keeping silence) the 
“'Tribune ” came out with almost a page of 
broadsides on the subject. The publisher 
was now really excited. He called on the 
poet again. “It will not do,” he said, 
very decidedly, “to let this thing go on 
any longer.” ‘ How does the book sell?” 
asked Longfellow. “ Amazingly ; the sale 
is already equal to the combined sales of 
your other books.” “Then,” said Long- 
fellow, “I think we ought to be thankful 
to these erities. Let them talk. Seems 
to me they are giving usa large amount 
of gratuitous advertising. Better let 
them alone.” And let alone they were. 


THE ARAB LEGEND. 


There is a quaint Arabian legend which 
tells of the pilgrimage to Mecca of two 
devout followers of the Prophet. Abouk 
journeyed on foot ; Selim was mounted 
on acamel. At nightfall both the pil- 
grims had reached a spring of water in 
the desert, where grew a few palm trees. 
They prepared to spend the night to- 
gether. “It is a long and tedious jour- 
ney,” said Abouk. “On the contrary, it 
is short and pleasant,” answered Selim ; 
“T was cheered by a mirage on the hori- 
zon, wherein I saw the spires of the tem- 
ples of the Holy City.” “There was no 
mirage, no Holy City to be seen !” angrily 
declared Abouk ; “there were, instead, 
legions of venomous ants in the sand, 
that bit and poisoned my flesh.” “Nota 
single ant was on the desert,” rejoined 
Selim. The two pilgrims were quarrel- 
ing fiercely, when a good priest, also 
journeying toward Mecca, came up. He 
listened to them patiently. “ Peace, my 
brethren,” he said, at last ; “let us leave 
these questions until to-morrow night to 
decide. In the meantime let Selim go on 
foot, and Abouk ride the camel.” They 
consented to this exchange of places. On 
the next night it was Abouk who had seen 
the glorious visions and found the jour- 
ney pleasant, and it was Selim who had 
been bitten by the ants. “My brothers,” 
said the priest, “we are all going to 
Mecea, whether we walk or ride ; but 
Selim cannot see what Abouk sees unless 
he stands where Abouk stands. It is well 
to change places occasionally.”—[Argo- 
naut. 


WELSH PROVERBS. 


A fool will langh when he is drowning. 
Faults are thick when love is thin. 
Good, though long stayed for, is good. 
The higher the fool the greater the fall. 
There’s more than one yew-bow in 
Chester. 
Only the rich fool is said to speak sense. 
Scatter with one hand, gather with two. 
—{ Wise Sayings of the Common Folk. 


CUTTING OFF THE GODS’ HEADS. 


In Foochow, China,a prominent military 
man died suddenly a short time ago. The 
people believed that his death was the 
work of the idols in one of the temples. 
These idols were supposed to perform 
feats of vengeance for all those who were 
afraid to go into the business personally. 
The Viceroy of Foochow ordered the 
arrest of the guilty idols. The prefect, 
armed with a warrant, entered the temple 
and arrested the wooden gods ; but before — 
taking them to their judges, the official 
poked out their eyes, so that they would 
not be able. to see their enemies and do 
harm in the future. The wicked things 


were found guilty, and the Viceroy 
ordered their heads to be cut off. His 
order was promptly obeyed. Then the 
bodies of the gods were thrown into a 
pond, and the temple in which they were 
worshiped torn down. 


| 
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FINANCIAL. 


The feature of the money market this_ 


week past is found in the advance of 
one to five per cent. in the rate of dis- 
count at the Bank of England. This was 
not unexpected, for the report of the 
previous week indicated a heavy percent- 
age of loss in the bank’s reserve, with an 
came in the open market to a four per 
eent. rate for call loans and discounts. 
The natural effect of a higher rate of 
interest in London than in New York in 
the money market was to check a demand 
for our securities from abroad, and to 
create something of a selling movement 
in our markets from the other side. This, 
in turn, raised the rate for money here, 
and somewhat depressed prices ; but the 
change in the Bank of England rates soon 
readjusted the balance, and set the cur- 
rents of funds from the interior to the 
London market again, so that the pressure 
was removed, and the selling movement 
ceased. Our own rates for money ad- 
vanced one per cent. on the average, and 
now stand at three per cent., fluctuating 
from two to four per cent. Our own 
conditions furnished some aid to this 
little advance, for the Ist of October is 
a date on which the banks and trust com- 
panies have to pay out large amounts for 
dividends and interest on a great number 
of stocks and bonds of railways. This 
year the payments amounted to something 
over $27,000,000, and some provision had 
to be made by the banks temporarily, for 
this purpose, but, of course, most of these 
funds soon find their way to the deposi- 
tories again. In addition to this cause, 
the New York City taxes are due October 
1st, and ten to twelve million dollars were 
paid in on the first day, which was quite 


a draft on the banks for the time being. | 


Money on the whole is easy, and the Ist 
of October furnished about as much of a 

ressure on the rates as any we shall be 
ikely to see for the year, although it is 
possible that small amounts of gold may 
be shipped abroad, if the London money 
market should be more active. The fall- 
ing off in railway earnings for the month 
of August did not continue, and the present 
month is witnessing a good substantial 
inerease in money of the roads. Septem- 
ber was only fairly satisfactory in this 
particular, but a renewal of grain ship- 
ments and an increase in the cotton move- 
ment will tend to expand railway traffic 
and receipts. Rates, however, are lower 
than a year ago, and while the bulk of 
freight being carried is larger than a 
year ago, the receipts suffer from the 
diminished rates. This is especially true 
in the Southwest and in the Northwest, 
where new competition is forcing lower 
freight rates. In the South, where losses 
in earnings are reported, the yellow fever 
has distracted business and diminished 
traffic. 

Exports from the port of New York 
during the last week were larger than for 
any week in two years excepting one, and 
amounted to about $7,200,000, although 
wheat and cotton shipments were very 
light, the former on account of the 
wheat corner at Chicago. The wheat 
market is again _— though continuing 
quite strong, indicating a belief that 
wheat is to rule at high prices this year. 
The praggjcal agreement in the Northwest- 
ern roads f to be followed, we are told, 
by an effort on the part of the roads run- 
ning into St. Louis to settle the passen- 
ger rate war. The managers are to hold 
a meeting early this week for the pur- 


pose. 
The bank statement for the week is as 
follows : 


Loans, increase..........- $4,929,100 
Specie, decrease...... --- 433,500 
Legal tenders, decrease... 1,904,200 
Deposits, increase........ 4,047,900 
Reserve, decrease......... 3,339,675 


This leaves the banks of the city witha 
surplus of about 311,500,000. 


THE MARTYRS OF MADAGASCAR, 


The last of the great persecutions oc- 
eurred in 1857 ; the oecasion of it was the 
diseovery of a plot against the Queen, and 
the brunt of the punishment had to be 
borne by the Christians. The old forms 
of capital punishment were judged too 
mild, and new agonies had to be devised. 
The new device was that they should be 


— 


held up to the gaze of the spectators. 
But the new device was not more success- 
ful than the old. With unfaltering step 
the martyrs proceeded to the place of 
execution; and even when bruised by the 
stones they sang hymns—as some one 
expressed it, they died singing. 

It is touching to read of incidents al- 
most identical with those which happened 
amid the persecutions of the Scotch Cov- 
enanters, or the Huguenots of the Ce- 
vennes. There,ina lonely place among 
the mountains, is a sentinel keeping 
watch lest soldiers should come and fall 
upon the conventicle assembled secretly 
among the hills. Yonder is one of the 
caves where the persecuted found refuge, 
preferring to share with wild animals the 
rude hiding-place of nature rather than 
expose themselves to the tender mercies 
of their fellows. That kindly man, with 
a heavy bag of rice around his person, is 
hastening a long distance of sixty or sev- 
enty miles to carry food to a starving 
eompany hiding in terror for their lives. 
And on behalf of the persecuted there are 
often the same stories of providential de- 
liverances and hairbreadth ‘scapes which 
we find in our own annals of persecution. 
A lady, doomed to death, awaits her fate 
on the morrow, but during the night a 
fire breaks out in the city, the supersti- 
tious fears of the Queen are excited, and 
her intended victim eseapes. A woman, 
named Rafaravavy, once saw the soldiers 
so close that eseape seemed impossible ; 
she plunged into a bog and concealed her 
head among the rushes, like a famous 
field preacher of the Covenanters, who in 
his desperation, when the soldiers came 
suddenly upon him, flung himself down 
behind a little mound in a moor, and act- 
ually eseaped the observation of the dra- 
goons who were scouring the country for 
him. A party of six made their escape 
altogether from the Island, and were car- 
ried to England. Hearing of their es- 
eape, the Queen was only the more furious 
against the Christians who remained, and 
devised new tortures to harass and over- 
whelm them. It is not easy to tell the 
number of the martyrs. In one day, in 
the persecution of 1849, nineteen were 
put to death. In the same persecution 
thirty-seven preachers were sold _ into 
slavery. In the springof that year alone, 
about 2,000 were punished for their re- 
ligion. Some of the punishments were 
grotesquely annoying. Some officers, un- 
accustomed to manual labor, were eon- 
_demned to build stone houses, and sent 
into the quarries to excavate, shape, and 
transport the stones, or into the forests 
to fell trees, and drag them up hill and 
down dale, without roads or any suitable 
means of transport, and were kept to 
their task without intermission by merci- 
less taskmasters.—[{ The Quiver. 
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Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
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28 Nassau Street, New York. 
Texas Loans at E ight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 3 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 


E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


stoned, but not to death ; after they had 


Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
the * Independent,”’ New York City. 


2 SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for bu the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the uae 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets, $2,000,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 
ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 
H. E. Simmons, Vice-President. E. 8S. Pres. 
NASSAU NEW YORK CITY. 


ROBT’ WAV NAND Sec. Gapital 
THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mo Loans on ins farms 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 

al estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without lossto any investor 
We are loaning tor several of the leading insuranc: 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. an: 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Chark 
Pres't of Nat'l Life Ins. Co., Hontpelier, Vt. 


K. L. Temple, Treas. arble Savings Bank, Rutlane 
is Hon. M orrison, eas., Peterboroug) 
Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India 


A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others F 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. Inter- 
est 6, 7, and 8 Per Cent. Net to Investors. In- 
terest Coupons collected. 


REFERENCES. 


First National Bank and St. Paul National Bank, 
t. Paul, Minn., and 
First National Bank, Boston, Maas. 


Correspondence solicited. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mevtge e Bonds 
Semi-Annua nterest. Negotiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of Principal and 
Interest Coupons made and remitted to lender 
without charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. Fifteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refer tothe “ Congregation- 
alist. Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


to 8 per cent. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO.. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


noe unities for investments ONE 
1 NDRED DOLLARS or more in guaranteed 
FARM MORTGAGES payin Seven Pe: 

KKANSAS NATIONAL BANK 
ICKS paying TWENTY per Cent. or nire. 
aud easily convertible into casii, or in any other line 
of solid securities you may prefer. Please write to 
JOHN HALL, ent, 601 Baird Building, Kan- 
ho Mo. (Send for references. Mention this 


“Pre [oan 
6% IST MORTGAGE LOANS 87 


in Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 
pees character our invariable requirements, Csi 
ections free. Send for pamphiet wit) 


East and West. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 


experience. 
day for his dues. 5s 
and upwards convertible at any time. 
largely held by 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


7« State St., Albany, N. Y. Wall St., N. Y. City. 
Seuth 4th St., Philadelphia. Congress St Bestes 


forms and references 3 
INNESOTA 


397 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $560,000. 
DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 
Topeka, Kar. 


101 DEVONSHIRE BOSTON, MASS. 
N.Y. Agenes, HAYES & CO., 
No. | Broadway. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


mortgages on productive 
approved by Tacoma 
EST oF EFERENCES 


East Correspondence Solici- 


Real Estate. Loans 
National Bank. 
q Address 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 
Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, $355,016 
tal and Surplus of $1,105.016. In seventeen of 
business ve loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 
% interest and principal 
- have been returned 
oe delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
irst Soares and Debenture Bonds ana 
In Savings ~— in 
ward ; in the Mortg ——— s 
w 
ues y 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
URACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wi 


annum first 
AND West. 
and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
| 9 % interest. $7,066.800 of 
to investors with- 
Savings Certificates always on hand for saie— 
age 
ard. Full information ng our 
furnished b 
few York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Groadwan 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIG MaP OF THi 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 


Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8ST. JOSEPH, LEAV: 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPID8B, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“Creat Rock Isiand Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 


TO 
HUTCHINSON, 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 


No investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
Savings Certificates for sums of @s5 
Our securities are 
rustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
F or references, testumonials and full information apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co. 


Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 

Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8st. 

Its Watertown branch ‘raverses the grea{ 
“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, an@ 


“ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit ta 


Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offere 
superior facilities to travel toand from Inilan- 


_spolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or addrese 


E.ST. JOHN E. A. HOLBROOK. 
Gen’] Manager. & Pass. Agi 
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PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


NEW CLUB RATES. 
Two new subscriptions, . . 
One renewal and one new sub- 
scription, . + 
Five new subscriptions, . . 
One renewal and four new 
subscriptions, . . . «+ 10 00 
We desire to call the attention of 
our subscribers to the very liberal 
change we have made in our club 
rates. Any subscriber, by sending in 
a new subscription at $3.00, with his 
renewal, can get his paper for $2.00, 
or $2.50 for each subscription ; or, if 
an old subscriber wishes to make a 


$5 00 


5 00 
10 00 


*7! present of a year’s subscription, the 


cost would be $2.00 in addition to 
his own subscription. Any two per- 
sons, not now subscribers, by sending 
$5.00 in one remittance can get the 
first year’s subscription at $2.50 each. 
Five persons, not now subscribers, can, 
by sending $10.00 in one remittance, 
get the first year’s subscription at 
$2.00 each. 
MAKE UP A CLUB. 

This offer makes it a great deal 
easier to form Christian Union clubs 
than ever before, as we have always 
required ten or more subscriptions to 
secure the rate of $2.00. There are 
very few towns so small that at least 
five persons cannot be found who 
would be glad to join a club at this 
rate. Any person who desires to make 
a special canvass of a church or com- 
munity can make $1.00 on each sub- 
scription, and can in many cases get 
from ten to twenty subscribers in a 
few days. We would be glad to cor- 
respond with any person who desires 
to get up aclub or to canvass for sub- 
scriptions, and will furnish sample 
copies for that purpose. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. 


PERSONAL EXPENSES. 


There is but one class of clerks to 
whom there is the least use in preaching 
economy, and that is the class who have a 
well-detined aim before them, and who 
are working steadily toward their object. 
To say to the young man who does not 
look beyond to-day, “You ought to be 
saving,” is simply to waste words. The 
one thing he does not do is to look further 
than the present hour. But it is well 
to remind the young clerk who is deter- 
mined that the future shall bring him 
something more than the present holds, 
that one of the sure steps to success is to 
have become well grounded in the habits 
of economy. 

You may be one of the best salesmen 
that ever sold goods in your employer’s 
store, and you may force him into a posi- 
tion where he must decide whether he 
shall give you an interest or Jose you, but 
if you have been reckless with your sal- 
ary, he will hesitate about trusting you 
with his capital. Among the very pleas- 
antest ways of handling money I count 
spending it as the most pleasant. But to 


get this pleasure one must feel that he 
can afford to spend it. The salary of a 
clerk, if he is a good clerk, is not intended 
to be the exact sum upon which he can 
live, but is usually more than that. If he 
is a young man with no ties depending on 
him, there is generally a very snug sum 
between the amount of the sa and the 
sum necessary to support him. If he is 
desirous to see how fast he can spend 
this, or if he is aping some stylish com- 
panion who in turn is copying the fashion 
plates, he can easily keep his account 
down where the casting of a balance be- 
tween the two sides isa very easy matter. 
It is the proper use of this salary about 
which I desire to write. 

That man has seen very little of life 
who has not learned that a few ready dol- 
lars are a great power ; not the dollars 
that you might own or may have, but the 
dollars you can lay your hand on now. In 
every branch of trade we all know there 
are bargains now and then for the man 
who can avail himself of the chances. So 
in business houses there are constant 
changes, and occasionally a little cash can 
do wonders. 

I do uot think a clerk should shut him- 
self away from every form of entertain- 
ments or society pleasures ; on the con- 
trary, I think a young man who works 
steadily at the desk or counter will be all 
the better for an evening at the theater 
or concert, or at a pleasant home party in 
some friend’s house. But these things are 
not the end and aim of life, and conse- 
o— should only fill out a small part 
of it. 

I venture to say no man ever kept an 
accurate account of his expenses fora 

ear or two but that he was led to turn 
is thoughts toward saving, and for that 
reason I advise you to watch your salary 
for the next twelve months, and see if the 
exhibit is not the strongest sermon ever 
preached you in favor of economy.—[On 


the Ruad to Riches. 


WHAT TO READ WHEN THE DAY IS 
OVER. 


It is wise at night to read—but for a 
few minutes—some books which will com- 
and soothe the mind; which will 
ring us face to face with the true facts of 
life, death, and eternity ; which will make 
us remember that man doth not live by 
bread alone ; which will give us before 
we sleep afew thoughts worthy of a Chris- 
tian man with an immortal soul in him. 
And, thank God, no one need go far to 
find such books. I do not mean. merely 
religious books, excellent as they are in 
these days ; I mean any books which help 
to make us better and wiser and soberer 
and more charitable persons ; any books 
which will teach us to despise what is 
vulgar and mean, foul and cruel, and to 
love what is noble and high-minded, pure 
and just. In our own English language 
we may read by hundreds books which 
will tell of all virtue and of all praise ; 
the stories of good men and women ; of 
gallant and heroicactions ; of deeds which 
we ourselves should be proud of doing ; 
of persons whom we feel to be better, 
wiser, nobler, than we are ourselves.— 
[Canon Kingsley. 


UNREASONABLE CUSTOMERS. 


From whim, habit, or prejudice some 
housekeepers become systematic and adept 
grumblers. We have previously men- 
tioned the instance of Mrs. Positive, who 
insisted that a barrel of flour be ex- 
changed. All attempts to have her give 
it further trial were futile. After another 
barrel had been sent for the one returned, 
she said the trouble with the first was “that 
it had green letters on the head, and she 
never could get good bread out of flour 
that came from such a barrel.” 

Miss Oldmaiden had a habit of always 
sending back the best butter. The pe 
soon discovered her whim, and invariably 
received the complaint good-naturedly, 
patted the same lot of butter into different 
shape, send it back, to find it always 
suited. 

“This vinegar is horrid,” said . Mrs. 
Sharp to a good-natured salesman, who 
assured her she should have some that 
was better. He poured a small quantity 
of molasses into the vinegar returned, sent 
it back, and it was proved satisfactory. 


| Every storekeeper knows that all flour 
returned as bad is again sold, and that it 
is exceptional when it does not give the 
second owt entire satisfaction.—{ Amer- 
ican Grocer. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN WEED. 


Webster hated tobacco, and if his 
guests at Marshfield wanted to smoke 
they had to go out to the horse-shed. In 
this he was almost alone among the public 
men of his time. Clay chewed ; Jackson 
smoked a corn-cob pipe, giving audience 
while in the White House to all manner 
of people with that inexpensive calumet 
(said to be the best pipe going) in his 
mouth. The Washington of that day, as 
of some subsequent periods, was paved 
with spittoons, one President anchoring a 
gigantic utensil of this description, its 
crater a yard across, in the middle of his 
reception room, by way of diverting in 
that direction the noble expectorational 
rage of his visitors, some of whom, in the 
ardor of colloquy, spat on the floor, out of 
the window, or, perchance, fortuitously in 
the casual neighboring hat. Such was the 
habit of the American patriot of that pe- 
riod—surviving yet in some of his suc- 
cessors.—[Of Many Men. 


THE PARAGRAPHERS’ DAILY STINT. 


Mother—* You, Isaiah, didn’t I tole you 
not for to go outen dat gate?” Isaiah— 
“I didn’ do it, mammy, ’deed I didn’. 
Mother—*“ Den how you come playin’ in 
de street when I tole you not to go outen 
the gate ?” Isaiah—* I climbed ober de 


fence.” 


Absent-minded Business Man to Office 
Boy—“ William, go up to my house and 
tell Mrs. Jones 1 have again forgotten 
my watch. Bring it back with you.” He 
pulls out his watch and _ continues: 
“Now, William, it is nine o’clock ; be 
back at ten.” 

Customer.—“ That was splendid insect 
powder you sold me the other day, Mr. 
Oilman.” Mr. Oilman (with justifiable 
pride)—“ Yes, I think it’s pretty good— 
the best in the trade.” Customer—* I'll 
take another couple of pounds of it, 

lease.” Mr. Oilman—“ Two pouuds ?” 

ustomer—“ Yes, please. I gave the 
quarter of a pound that I bought before 
to a black beetle, and it made him so ill 
that I think if I keep up the treatment 
for about a week I may manage to kill 
him.”—[Fun. 


BEECHERISMS. 


Why did not the apple tree grow on the 
top of a hill? And why did not the slope 
of the hill run down into every man’s 
cellar, so that every apple that dropped 
should roll into a bin in his cellar, without 
any effort on his part? Why was not 
everything something, and something 
everything? Inshort,why did God make 
everything as he did ? 


When the day was done, and the candles 
were lighted, and the supper was out of 
the way, we all gathered about the great 
kitchen fire ; and soon after, George or 
Henry had to go down for apples. Gen- 
erally it was Henry. A boy’s hat is a 
universal instrument. It is a bat to 
smack butterflies with, a bag to fetch 
berries in, a basket for stones to pelt frogs 
withal, a measure to bring up apples in. 
And a big-headed boy’s old felt hat was 
not stingy in its quantities ; and when its 
store ended, the errand could always be 
repeated. To eat six, eight, or twelve 
apples in an evening was no great feat for 
a growing young lad, whose stomach was 
no more in danger of dyspepsia than the 
neighborhood mill, through whose body 
passed thousands of bushels of corn, leav- 
ing it no fatter at the end of the year than 
at the beginning. Cloyed with apples ? 
To eat an apple is to want to eat another. 
—([ Beecher as a Humorist. 


DIED. 
At Bethlehem, N. H., September 29, 
1888, Joun B. Brancu, aged 16 years 


and 11 months, only son of John L. and 
Mary L. B. Branch, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE INSTINCT OF BEES. 


A correspondent of the “ Spectator’ 
recalls the very singular case recorded by 
Huber of the conduct of bees whose hives 
had been plundered by the moth A cherontia 
atropos (the death’s-head 
moth). ‘“ This moth,” the correspondent 
writes, “is singular among Lepidoptera in 
its capacity of uttering a peculiar piping 
sound, closely resembling a sound emit- 
ted by the queen bee in certain cireum- 
stances, which has a most extraordinary 
effect on the inmates of the hives. Huber 
thus describes it: ‘The effects are very 
remarkable. As soon as the sound was 
heard, bees that had been employed in 
plucking, biting, and chasing the queen 
about hung down their heads and re- 
mained altogether motionless ; and when- 
ever she had recourse to this attitude and 
sound, they operated upon them in the 
same manner. 

“Qne summer the beekeepers in the 
district of Switzerland where Huber re- 
sided were much puzzled to account for 
the apparent bad success of their bees. 
The season had been , the bees were 
healthy and active, but the hives, when 
lifted, were very light. The results of 
all their industry were most disappoint- 
ing. A watch was set upon the hives, 
= the cause was soon discovered. In 
the twilight of the evening the moth I 
have mentioned, which was unusually 
plentiful that year, was detected in large 
numbers entering the hives. This they 
were able to do with impunity by their 
a the singular noise which I have 

escribed. 

“When this was discovered the pro- 
prietors of the hives placed before the 
entrance a grating of wire with apertures 
sufficient to admit the bees, but too small 
to allow the entrance of the moth. The 
consequence was an immediate improve- 
ment in the yield of honey. 

“ But, what seemed very singular, those 
hives which were not so protected also 
shared in the improvement. On examina- 
tion, a most singular discovery was made. 
Behind the entrance of the unprotected 
hives—unprotected by the owner—it was 
found that the bees had constructed a 
double wall of a mixture of wax and*pro- 
polis, the one close behind the other, each 
of them perforated with apertures through 
which the bees found admission to the 
hives, but those of the inner wall placed 
not opposite to the apertures of the outer 
wall, so that the bee had to turn in the 
narrow space between the two walls, an 
operation impossible to the moth, even 
had it been able to push itself through 
the hole of the outer wall. In this way 
the bees had successfully defended them- 
selves, as their neighbors had been de- 
fended by their proprietors. This would 
seem most completely to answer the ques- 
tion. whether an animal has power to 
meet an emergency of a simple kind. 
Surely, one would say, here is as ample 

roof of reason as is given by the ant or 

y the beaver in making good an injury 
to its settlement. The bees proved that 
they knew the cause of their unsuccessful 
labor. They reasoned—shall we say ?— 
what would keep out the depredator ; bu 
their knowledge and their reason were 
not strong enough to overcome the singu- 
lar instinct which caused them to lie still 
and motionless under the influence of the 
plunderer’s music, instead of stinging her 
to death in a moment, as they would have 
done to any other intruder.” 


YOUTH AND AGE. 


One of the improvements which may 
be noticed in our modern social life is the 
more frequent companionship between the 
young and the old. Even the goddess of 
fashion is beginning to recognize the 
value of this union in maintaining the 
dignity of social intercourse, and is lay- 
ing down stricter rules than formerly to 
enforce it. But the real necessity of this 
union between youth and age has a far 
deeper root than any mere custom or con- 
ventionality. It lies in the very nature 
of man. As he progresses from infancy 
through childhood, youth, and maturity, 
to old age, the changes through which 
he passes, though, in the main, advance- 
ments, are not entirelyso, With every gain 
comes some loss. e trusting helpless- 
ness of the infant, appealing to all for ten- 
der care,the joyful of the child,the 
fresh enthusiasm of the youth, the sense 
of power and confidence of middle life, 


are all in some degree laid aside as each 
higher stage is reached. The loss is, of 
course, intensified in proportion as each 
class is held aloof from the others. The 
influence of companionship is greater in 
its unconscious magnetism than in any 
direct and intentional effect. The mother 
with her child aims to do much in form- 
ing his tastes, his habits, and his character, 
and her exertions will never be unpro- 
ductive; but she is compassing more 
deep and permanent results upon him by 
the involuntary influence of her continual 
presence. Youth and age need to be 
united in order to bring out the finest 
qualities of each and to yield the best 
results to society. There is hardly a cir- 
cle of any kind that is not benefited by the 
presence of both. The very existence of 
the family depends upon it, and its wel- 
fare is always gauged by the closeness of 
the bonds that exist between the older 
and the younger members. Wherever 
they draw off from each other, each finding 
separate friends and separate interests— 
where the parents yee children to be 
a burden and the children feel their 
parents a restraint—there the family al- 
ways loses its prestige and fails in its 
purpose. 

In order, however, for these advantages 
to be fully realized, there must be sym- 
pathy and respect between youth and 
age. That they simply tolerate each 
other’s presence is not enough. Each 
should be well aware that the other has 
something to give which cannot be gained 
elsewhere—that just where one is defi- 
cient the other is likely to excel. There 
is, at present, too little of this apprecia- 
tion. Something of condescension, not 
to say a mild contempt, pervades the 
minds of many of the young as they com- 
pare their own boasted excellencies with 
the supposed weaknesses of the old ; and 
many of the old regard the young with a 
measure of the same feelings. There is 
a deference due from youth to age simply 
as such; but the respectful welcome 
which we would have each extend to the 
other is founded on different grounds. 
It comes from a true sense of the real 
advantages which each has to offer to the 
other and which that other needs. The 
more this sense of obligation is aroused 
the more respectful and cordial will be 
the bearing of youth to age, and of age 
to youth, and the more intimate will 
their relations become.—{ Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


A Bolted Door 


May keep out tramps and burglars, but 
not Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Coughs, 
and Croup. The best protection against 
these unwelcome intruders is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. With a bottle of this 
far-famed preparation at hand, Throat 
and Lung Troubles may be checked and 
serious Disease averted. 

Thomas G. Edwards, M. D., Blanco, 
Texas, certifies: ‘‘ Of the many prepa- 
rations before the public for the cure of 
colds, coughs, bronchitis, and kindred 
diseases, there are none, within ft. 
range of my experience and observation, 
so reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.”’ 


John Meyer, Florence, W. Va., says: 
**T have used all your medicines, and 
keep them constantly in my house. I 
think Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my 
life some years ago.”’ 


D. M. Bryant, M. D., Chicopee Falls 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
has proved remarkably good in ee 
ordinary colds, and whooping cough, 
and is invaluable as a family medicine.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
old by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles. $5. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The sure Cure for Corns. Stopsallpain. Fnsurr 
a= feet. lic. at Druggists. Hiscox&Co.,N. > 


PARKER'S GINGER” 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for Mim 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 

affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prost ration, 
and gives new life and strength 


to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


What Scott'sEmuision Has Done 


C ver 25 Pounds Cainin 10 Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizer 


Tur CaLirornnia SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest andlungsand dia 
not give it prceper atten: 
tion;itdeveloped into bron. 
ehitis, and in the fall of the 
same year! was threaten 
ed witheonsumption Phy: 
sicians ordered me to 6&6 
more congeniai climate 
and I came to San Franeis: 
eo. Soon after my arriva!) 
Iecommeneed taking Seott’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites reg 
ularly three times a day 
in ten weeks my avoirdu 
pois went from 155 to 180 
pounds and over; the eough 


meantime ceased. 
C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and Pa 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


4 


Why, U4 YY 


Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear. 


lst. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

38d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skip, 
asthey are natura/ colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in ail styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N.Y, 


“ PERFECT” 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


Hot Water Heater, 


For heating by Hot Water Circulation. Is 
referable mode of heating over steam, as 
eating can be regulated at pleasure. e 
most powerful Heater ever made. Send for 
circular. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., MP'g'r's 


232 & 224 WATER STREET, New York: 
84 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 


$75 00 to $950 00 a month can be made work- 
ing for us. Agents preferre:i 
whocan furnieh a horse and give their whole time tu 
the business. Spare moments may be profitably em- 

ed . A few vacanc wns and cities. 


Johnson & Co.,}1,009 Main 8t., Va. 


Health Underwear 


for Children. 


BEST &CO 


We have complete lines of DR 
WARNER'S “Health Underwear’ 
—CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
“Sanitary Underwear "—White and 
Natural Wool Ribbed Union Suits and 
all the desirable makes of Merino and 
Knit Underwear in all sizes 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


There is no other place where 
Boys, Girls, and Babies can be 
fitted out as well in everything 
Trom Hats to Shoes. 


Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully filled. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


CLuMBIA 
ICYCLES - 
OE) RICYCLES 

TANDEMS 


GUARANTEED =HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
|| 12 WARREN sT. NeW YORK 
HouSES||29!1 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


THE VERY REST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Reflector Chandeliers 

every conceivable use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wars. 


2 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
ton, Mass. Chicago, ILL 


The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 


Patent Reflectors for 
as or Uil, give the most werful, 
softest cheapest & Best ont known 
for Churches, Stores, Show indows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
my Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
Giscount to churches and the trade. 
be deceived by cheap imitations. 


I. P. FRINK, ssx Pearl St., N. Ys 


McShane Bell Foundry 


for Price and Catalogue. Addrex: 
eSHANE & be 
Mention this paper, « 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. 


Manufacture the e 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


Established 1857, 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 


New York, 
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